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ABSTRACT 

This report of a hearing before the House 
Subcommittee on Employment concerns the implementation of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Witnesses add.es sad concerns about 
the program's allegedly unspent funds and the proposed funding cuts. 
Testimony was heard from William E. Brock, Secretary of Labor, and 
Raymond Flynn, Mayor of Boston, Massachusetts, among others. 
Secretary Brock addressed the issue of JTPA funding allocated to the 
states, the proposed budget for fiscal year 1986, State and Federal 
coordination of the program, implementation of civil rights 
compliance mechanisms, recordkeeping requirements of the program, and 
achievements in targeting service groups. Mayor Flynn 's statement 
addressed the successes of the program and spoke for the maintenance 
of funding, particularly in relationship to the needs of urban areas. 
Gary Orfield, from the University of Chicago, summarized the findings 
of a study about JTPA in Illinois, which found that there has been an 
enormous shrinkage of training resources throughout the state and 
that, there were serious problems of equal opportunity at every level 
of the training system. Other testimony addressed the issues of the 
Federal role in the urogram, expenditure constraints and reports, and 
the general effectiveness of the program. Included are extensive 
supporting documents. (CG) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR'S IMPLEMENTATION OF THE JOB 
TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8:45 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Williams, Hayes, 
Atkins, Hawkins, Gunderson, Henry, and Jeffords. 

Staff present: Eric P. Jensen, Paul Cano, Genevieve Gelbreath, 
Valerie White, Carole Schanzer, Dr. Beth Buehlman, and Mary 
Gardner. 

Mr. Martinez. I call this hearing* to order. This subcommittee 
meeting is to conduct an oversight hearing on the Department of 
Labor's implementation of the Job Training Partnership Act. We 
are deeply honored to have before us today the Honorable William 
Brock, Secretary of Labor, and the Honorable Raymond Flynn ; 
mayor of Boston, MA. 

As you know, the Job Training Partnership Act was signed into 
public law after concerted bipartisan effort in Congress. It was 
signed by President Reagan on October 13, 1982. The act, which re- 
placed CETA as a national employment training program actually 
began on October 1, 1983, and is run on a July to June fiscal year. 

Last year's appropriations for JTPA were $3.7 billion while this 
year's projected funding will be near $3.6 billion. The JTPA was 
created to target job training for a variety of unskilled workers. 
Title II- A provides training for economically disadvantaged adults 
and youth. II-B addressed the summer youth employment and 

^ training. Title III assists dislocated workers, and title IV covers a 
variety of workers such as native Americans, migrant and seasonal 
workers, Job Corps trainees, veterans, handicapped worker*- and 
other national activity groups. 

^ As chairman of this subcommittee, I must underscore that JTPA 

is a crucial employment training program meeting the national 
n^ed to provide employment training skills to those who 3eek to 
become a contributing part of our society. Witnesses before us 
today will address a number of concerns about the JTPA Program 
and how it can be run better to enable all of us to get the most out 
of this vital program. 
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I must express my personal concern about the proposed funding 
cuts under title III Dislocated Worker Program, which at this time 
will reduce the program by 55 percent. In addition, much confusion 
has been created by the Department over the alleged degree of un- 
spent funds which JTPA groups tell me is an exaggeration of the 
problem. I trust that between the groups here in this room today, 
we can clarify v/hether the funds are being expended or whether 
their obligation by the PIC's are not being calculated by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Secretary Brock and Mayor Flynn, welcome to the subcommittee. 
We will hear from Secretary Brock first. Excuse me, Secretary 
Brock, I always do this. I always forget to ask my colleagues if they 
have opening statements, and they usually do. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. But, Mr. Chairman, today in the interest of the 
Secretary's time problem, I am going to yield. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. Chairman Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. I will follow suit. Since I understand there is a 
time constraint, I will relinquish the time which the chairman has 
yielded to me so graciously. 

Mr. Martinez. I think that is very benevolent, especially in lieu 
of the Secretary's tight schedule. So you can go ahead and proceed. 
I did start right at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. BROCK, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Secretary Brock. Mr. Chairman, I will submit a full statement 
for the record. I will also try to summarize that statement in order 
to expedite the process. 

Let me begin by commending you and Congressman Gunderson 
for convening this hearing. It is critical to the continued success of 
JTPA that there be the closest possible communication and coordi- 
nation between this subcommittee and the Department of Labor. I 
should note that the subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
Chairman Hawkins and closely helped by the leadership of Con- 
gressman Jim Jeffords made a historic contribution in guiding the 
development of JTPA and thus, it is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we look forward to .itinuing to work with this subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, under your leadership, and you have my pledge 
that consultation will be open, ongoing and close between us, as we 
try to work through this process which is, I think, one we jointly 
share a commitment to. 

I have filed a statement for the record which takes in detail 
the points you raised in your letter to me of September 26, but let V 
me make some general remarks at this time about where we stand 
under JTPA after 2 years, and how I see the task ahead. 

Overall, while I have only been Secretary of Labor for a few ^ 
months, I have devoted a considerable amount of time to the Job • 
Training Partnerhip Act and a review of its purposes and progress. 
My belief, strongly held, is that the program has been a remarka- 
ble success, and that this success is due in large part to the JTPA 
design to which this subcommittee contributed so importantly in 
framing the legislation. 

That concept of partnership is fundamental to a successful pro- 
gram, partnership of the Federal Government, the State govern- 
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ments, local governments, and private industry councils. In terms 
of achievements, the goals which you set for us, Mr. Chairman, the 
goal of full private sector partnership has been achieved. The PIC's 
have been formed in all 596 service delivery areas. Over 11,000 rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, and the community across this 
^ ' country serve on the councils that effectively govern local pro- 
grams. 

The States are fully carrying out their broadened role of manag- 
ing the program, providing leadership and planning, coordination, 
performance standards, and other program elements. We have 
more than met the law's requirement that 70 percent of resources 
be devoted to training. SDA's are actually using less than the law's 
30 percent allowance for administration and support services. 

The bottom line, JTPA placement rates have been extraordinari- 
ly exceeding our national standards. About 68 percent of the 
1,125,000 disadvantaged youth and adults who completed the basic 
State II-A program have been placed in jobs. Approximately 74 
perrent of those leaving the Dislocated Worker Program under title 
III have been placed. 

I think the issues that we have got to take a look at can be sum- 
marized fairly succinctly. We are off to an excellent start, and the 
program is working. There is a healthy partnership now in place. 

I think the remaining requirement is essentially one of fine 
tuning. We must make more effective use of our JTPA resources in 
addressing youth unemployment and improve the tools at our dis- 
posal if necessary. 

I have recently received incidentally valuable suggestions about 
how we can more effectively attack the youth problem from the 10 
national organizations under the leadership of the National Alli- 
ance of Business, and we will be working with those groups in the 
coming months to achieve more effective delivery to our young 
people. A major task remaining is more effective coordination of 
JTPA with vocational education and other human resource d^vel- 
opn ent programs. 

We have to review, and I think improve the adequacy of current 
performance standards, data collection and reporting requirements. 
We do need to assure that the Federal Government is fully carry- 
ing out its role in the partnership and that all levels of the delivery 
system is functioning as you and the Congress intended for it to. 

I think, in conclusion, the most essential point I would like to 
make is that we have been fortunate with this particular Federal 
^ program in achieving something very nice. It has worked. Over a 

million people have been served and served effectively. Well over 
two-thirds of those who have been served have found gainful em- 
ployment, almost three out of four under the title III program, and 
^ I think it is important for us to be very careful as we review the 
program and its progress to be sure that we are cautious in making 
major changes. It seems to me that what we need to do now is sit 
down and reason carefully together about how we can at the 
margin improve the deliveries of these services, but be very careful 
that we do not jeopardize the fundamental partnership itself. I 
think that is the spirit in which I think this committee has entered 
the conversation. It is the spirit with which we enter the conversa- 
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tion, and for that, I want to repeat my expression of gratitude for 
you and your leadership. 
[The prepared statement of Secretary Brock follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Wiiojam E. Brock, Secretary of Labor 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to appear before you today at this oversight hearing on the Job draining 
Partnership Act (JTPA). I wish to commend the Subcommittee for holding these 
hearings and for the important role that Members of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee played in developing this landmark legislation. 

In my prepared statement I will address each of the topics that your letter of invi- 
tation asked me to cover in my testimony. 

(1) STATUS OF JTPA REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

Section 181 of JTPA imposed a very tight schedule on the Department's develop- 
ment and issuance of regulations and other guidance relating to the Act. All imple- 
menting program regulations were published in the Federal Register on or before 
the established deadlines In order to get the planning process started, it was neces- 
sary to have early publication of regulations on the establishment of State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils (SJTCC) and Private Industry Councils (PIC) as well 
as the designation of Service Delivery Areas. These final regulations were published 
on December 30, 1982, less than 3 months after enactment of JTPA. Other program 
regulat ; ons relating to Titles I, II and III were published on March 15, 1983, as re- 
quired by the Act. Also published on time were regulations and guidelines relating 
to performance standards, reporting, Title IV national programs and activities, and 
JTPA amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act. I will discuss regulations implement- 
ing the equal oportunity and nondiscrimination provisions of JTPA later in my 
statement. 

There has been only one amendment to the JTPA regulations since their initial 
publication, occasioned by the enactment of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. This amendment revised the regulations to permit the use of performance- 
based single unit charge contracting for training youth. 

Looking ahead, we fully intend to meet the Act's January 31, 1986 deadline for 
the issuance of Program Year 1986 performance standards. While we currently have 
no plans to modify the JTPA regulations, any changes will be made only after full 
consultation with this Subcommittee. 

(2) THE DEPARTMENT'S ASSESSMENT OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE JTPA PROGRAM 

From the data and reports I have seen, I am convinced that we basically have a 
sound and effective program in JTPA. During the first 18 months of the program 
(October 1, 1983— March 30, 1985), over 1.1 million disadvantaged youth and adults 
ahve been enrolled in the basic State grant program and additional hundreds of 
thousands of individuals have been served under the dislocated worker program. 
Performance data for the program indicate that, overall, it if measuring up to the 
national standards we have set. For example, for one of the most critical measures 
of program success— entry into employment— the program is far exceeding our na- 
tional standards. Sixty-seven percent of those leaving the Title II-A piogram en- 
tered jobs, and 70 percent of those leaving the dislocated worker program found 
jobs, according to our most recent data. The job placement rates for adults, welfare 
recipients and youth in the Title II-A program are each substantial^ above the na- 
tional standards set for the program. 

Furthermore, I believe that we can now say that JTPA has fulfilled our expecta- 
tions with respect to the principles underlying that Act: the major responsibilities 
we have given to the States, the involvement of the private sector, the focus on 
training and the emphasis on performance. States have shown that they can play 
the key role of managing the employment and training system. They have effective- 
ly assumed major planning and oversight responsibilities for the system. The pri- 
vate sector also has responded to the challenge and I believe the partnership is 
working. Thousands of private sector employers have become members of Private 
Industry Councils and St >te Job Training Coordinating Councils. The private sector 
is now involved in all stageb of program development and implementation. Such in- 
volvement is essential if JTPA programs are to reach and serve employers and par- 
ticipants in a meaningful way 
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JTPA's focus on training and emphasis on performance also have been justified in 
my view. JTPA is reaching the same disadvantaged clients as earlier employment 
ana training programs, but serving them at lower costs and with higher placement 
rates. 

While I am convinced that JTPA is off to a very good start, I do not mean to 
imply that there are no concerns about the program that need to be addressed- 
Some of these concerns have been brought to my attention by Members of the 
House and Senate Labor Committees, as we'l as by the employment and training 
community at large These concerns focus on issues such as whether JTPA is ade- 
quately serving youth and the most disadvantaged among the target population; the 
adequacy of current performance standards; data collection and reporting require- 
ments; and whether all responsibilities are being sufficiently and properly carried 
out in the JTPA system. Mr. Chairman, I look forward to a constructive dialogue on 
these issues with you and other Members of your Subcommittee, at this and at 
future hearings, so that we can make sura that JTPA is doing the best possible job 
in achieving the program's objective. 

I am also interested in hearing the ideas of others for addressing these issues. In 
this regard, I recently received from 10 national organizations, under the leadership 
of the National Alliance of Business, valuable suggestions about how we can more 
effectively attack the youth problem. The Department will be working closely with 
these organizations in the coming nr o".ths. 

(3) ALLOCATION OF JTPA FUNDS TO THE STATES 

Most JTPA funds are distributed by statutory formula to States using the latest 
unemployment data available. Funding is on a program year basis, starting on July 
1, with State allotments publicly announced the previous December. This advance 
notice of program operating levels has undoubtedly contributed to improved progam 
planning and operations. 

The statutory formula used to distribute Block Grant and summer program funds 
has been the subject of much discussion over the last two years and is one area 
where changes may need to be made. This three part formula used to allot funds to 
the States and to allocate funds among the service delivery areas is extremely sensi- 
tive to changes ir unemployment. The effects of the formula are somewhat mitigat- 
ed because each State is guaranteed at least 90 percent of its prior year's share of 
total funding. However, a similar hold harmless provision is not provided for snb- 
State allocations. Thus, substantial changes in year to year local funding have oc- 
curred ev«_n when State funding levels have remained relatively stable. A moie 
severe problem has occurred in the summer program where urban areas with their 
large numbers of eligible youth and relatively fewer available unsubsidized jobs 
have received substantially lower formula allocations than was provided before 
JTPA This resulted in Congress appropriating supplemental funds the last two 
years to maintain local area program oporating levels. At the same time, othpr 
areas were not able to utilize all of the funds that were allocated to them. The Title 
III formula used to distribute funds among the States differs from the Title II for- 
mula and is not as sensitive to changes in unemployment rate. 

(4) THE PROPOSED BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1986 

The Administration's proposed budget for JTPA for Fiscal Year 1986 is $2.8 bil- 
lion The request is to provide funds for JTPA from July 1986 through June 1987, 
and will allow employment and training services to be delivered to an estimated 2.2 
million participants. For mainline JTPA programs, including the Title II~A Block 
Grant to States, and Native American and Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Pro- 
grams, the request continues funding at the 1985 levels. A $60 million decrease is 
proposed for the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, but the effect 
of this l aduction will be somewhat mitigated because of the availability of carryover 
funds. For the Dislocated Worker Program, the request is $122.5 million below the 
enacted 1985 level. The reason for the reduction is the large amount of unspent car- 
ryover funds; which are available to finance the Title III grants in Program Year 
1986. Our preliminary data indicate that approximately $185 million, or almost one 
year's funding, was carried into the Fiscal Year 1985 program year. The requested 
funding will support the full 1985 enrollment level, tc which we are still building 
throughout 1986. It will also permanently reduce carryover to a more acceptable 
level. 

The Adminstration's Fiscal Year 1986 budget proposal also recommended phase- 
out of the Job Corps program, due to the high cost of the program and the availabil- 
ity of less costly alternatives for serving disadvantaged youth. 
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Even though the Department's Fiscal Year 1986 Appropriations Bill has not been 
enacted, the fact that JTPA programs are forward funded means they ai-e not yet 
affected 

(5) STATE- FEDERAL COORDINATION OF THE JTPA PROGRAM 

One of the major changes brought about by JIT A has been the emergence of 
States as the focal point rf responsibility for distribution of Federal funds and over- 
sight of JTPA program implementation. The assumption of these new responsibil- 
ities inevitably required a period ot adjustment, but we believe this is now pasi and 
that most of the problems associated with coordination of Federal and State activi- 
ties have been resolved. 

Recent evidence suggests that Governors have a growing interest in developing 
and improving linkages between employment and training, economic development 
and education programs. And, increasingly, State Job Tiaining Coordinating Coun- 
cils are assuming greater responsibility for policymaking and oversight at the Slate 
level. This is attributable in part to stabilization in membership and the increased 
experience gained over time by private-sector members in resolving problems of pro- 
gram planning and implementation, including resource allocation disputes and li- 
ability issues. 

We believe that a key to improved coordination has been the close cooperation of 
the private sector in program implementation. Such involvement provides a needed 
labor market perspective that is essential if we are to provide training and other 
services that relate to real job opportunities in the local labor market. 

The Department tries to ensure coordination with the States through a variety of 
mechanisms: policy guidance and interpretation; technical assistance; fcrum confer- 
ences and meetings; and day to day interaction. Let me provide you with several 
examples. 

First, the Department has provided a forum for JTPA State Liaisons through the 
JTPA Round table, which acts as a discussion group to inform the Department of 
policy concerns of the States. Second, the Department regularly convenes meetings 
and conferences with State representatives on selected topics. This has taken place 
on a regular basis with regard to the development of performance Ftandards. Last 
week, the Department co-sponsored with the national Governors Association and 
the National Commission for Employment Policy, a national meeting of State Job 
Training Coordinating Council members. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
issues of concern regarding the roles and responsibilities of the SJTCC, including 
coordination. I personally attended this meeting. 

Another way in which we ensure coordination is through the provision of techni- 
cal assistance. The Department has utilized the National Governors' Association, 
the National Association of Counties, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National 
Alliance of Business and other organizations to provide technical assistance to the 
States. These organizations have first-hand knowledge and information about the 
types and extent of assistance that are needed. In addition, regional offices provide 
technical assistance directly to the States. We are currently taking a careful look at 
our technical assistance capability to see whether it meets the needs of the JTPA 
system. 

(6) IMPLEMENTATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS COMPLIANCE MECHANISM? AND REGULATIONS 

The Department's Office of Civil Rights hes been delegated responsibility for en- 
forcing equal opportunity and nondiscrimination provisions of statutes or regula- 
tions covering programs or activities receiving financial assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Jjabor. The following legislative mandates apply to JTPA: 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Age Discrimination Act of 1975 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972; and 

Section 167 of the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 
Under JTPA, the State has front-line responsibility for ensuring compliance of its 
subrecipients with applicable provisions of Federal nondiscrimination law. The Fed- 
eral responsibility is clearly stated in JTPA. For example, Section 164(g) require* 
the Secretary, whenever he or she determines that a recipient of JTPA funds has 
discriminated or retaliated against an individual to take action or to order correc- 
tive measures* Also, Section 167(b) authorizes the Secretary, if unable to obtain the 
required corrective measures, to: 

(a) Refer any such matters to the Attorney General for litigation: 

(b) Exercise the powers and functions of relevant civil rights legislation; and 
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(c) Take uiy other action provided by law. 
Further, under Section 166(a), the Secretary may determine not to award JTPA 
funding 

Pursuant to JTl'A program regulations, the Stated responsibility is mandated by 
the Deparment of Labor regulations which implement Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which require that each "continuing State program" such as the JTPA 
program provide assurance that it has established: 
4 "[SJuch methods of administration for the program as are found by the Secretary 

to give reasonable guarantee that the applicant [the State] and all recipients of Fed- 
eral financial assistance under such program will comply with all requirements im- 
posed by or pursuant to this part." 

This requirement authorizes the Office of Civil Rights to assure that the neces- 
8a ry procedures or "methods of administration" to guarantee compliance with non- 
discrimination laws have been esta blished by each State and its recipients. 

In order to ensure that all JTPA systems are in compliance, the Office of Civil 
Rights has sent a "Methods of Administration" questionnaire to ali JTPA primary 
recipients— 56 States and territories. Initially, while letters of findings which relat- 
ed to technical deficiencies were sent to a number of States, a total of 26 States 
have now been certified as having acceptable methods of administration. The Office 
of Civil Rights will schedule compliance reviews in Fiscal Year 1986 in those States 
whose methods of administration have not been certified and will conduct follow-up 
reviews ">f some States that have been certified. 

I would now like to discuss the status of re gulat ions implementing the equal op- 
portunity and nondiscrimination provisions of JTPA. Back in 1979, the Department 
of Justice, in exercising its oversight responsibility of Federal enforcement of civil 
rights laws in programs receiving financial assistance, found the Department of 
Labor's enforcement program to be deficient in some aspects. As part of an agree- 
ment reached with Justice to correct those deficiencies, then Secretary of Labor 
Marshall committed the Department to publication of a comprehensive regulation. 
The regulation would implement DOL's enforcement authority under the nondis- 
crimination laws applicable generally to programs receiving financial assistance, in 
addition to implementing DOL's enforcement authority for the nondiscrimination 
provisions of DOL grant statutes. Work on the proposed regulation started immedi- 
ately. 

The completion of this ambitious project finally seems near, after years of consul- 
tation with the Department of Justice to resolve legal and procedural issues in- 
volved in the draft regulations. 

(7) RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS OF THE JTPA PROGRAM AND THE NEED FOR THEM 

The Department's approach to recordkeeping and reporting under JTPA has been 
to balance the need for collecting, keeping and reporting essential information, 
while at the same time minimizing the Federally-mandated recordkeeping and re- 
porting workload burd en on JTPA recipients and subrecipients. The recordkeeping 
requirements for JTPA, as with many other requirements for the program, reflect 
the increased responsibility that is placed on the States by the legislation. 

While we have avoided imposing burdensome reporting requirements on the 
system, there are substantive recordkeeping requirements. States must establish 
procedures and guidelines for the maintenance and retention of records pertinent to 
all grants and agreements. Records must be kept of costs, expenditures, participant 
characteristics, and the like. We monitor the States to see that adequate systems 
are in place, and we audit them. We look forward to working with the Committee to 
continue to assess our needs in this area. Of course, we wish to continue to avoid 

* placing burdensome requirements on the system. 

A major emphasis of JTPA is program performance, and the management infor- 
mation systems (MIS), reporting and recordkeeping requirements reflect this priori- 
ty. Reporting for the first year of JTPA was required on a quarterly basis to track 

^ the initial implementation of the program; thereafter, reports lave been submitted 

only on an annual basis. This ties the system to the measurement of the achieve- 
ment of performance standards. 

<8) ACHIEVEMENTS IN TARGETING SERVICE GROUPS 

JTPA programs are targeted on the economically disadvantaged and dislocated 
workers, and our evaluation studies show that the programs are reaching these 
target groups. Our most recent data on participants (for the first 9 months of Pro- 
gram Year 1984) show that under Title II-A: 

94 percent were economically disadvantaged; 
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41 percent were receiving public assistance, 

62 percent were females; 

46 percent were minorities; 

40 percent were youth; 

9 percent were handicapped, and 

26 percent were school dropouts. 
Our evaluations also show that enrollees in JTPA are more disadvantaged than 
eligible non-participants, as measured by family income and unemployment experi- 
ence In addition, the proportion of long-term unemployment participants is higher 
than in the elimble population generally Approximately 75 percent of the States 
have established targeting beyond the economically disadvantaged criterion con- 
tained in the Act. 
Data on Title III pp-ncipants show tha f . 

51 percent w -re economically disadvantaged; 

38 percent were females; 

IP percent were school dropouts; and 

30 percent were minorities. 
^ Not surprisingly, the Title III target group is less disadvantaged than that of Title 

• Wh Tm e T>A here are - m ? ny issues relatin S to wn ° m the , gram is serving, it is clear 
uiat JTPA is continuing to reach those who are targeted for service under the 'aw I 
look forward to working with the Subcommittee to ensure that the program address- 
es the leeds of those it was intended to serve. 
Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepaied statement. 

Mr. Martinez. We express our gratitude to you for your position 
in wanting to make this program a very si^cessful program. 3ut, I 
would like to share with you in asking you some questions, and the 
questions that I am asking you are sharing with you through these 
questions the concerns that have been expressed to us through 
hearings that we have had. 

Right off the bat, the first one, as I outlined in my operir.g state- 
ment, is the proposed cuts in the title III funding Now that is a 55- 
percent reduction, and I guess what comes to mind to most people 
is that a 55-percent cut in dislocated workers, in dislocated work- 
ers, if you look at the high unemployment rate and you look at the 
job loss and people blaming it on different things, imports, illegal 
aliens, you name it, they blame it, but it is because they are con- 
cerned over the tremendous job loss that has been suffered in this 
country over the last few years. 

A lot of that job loss from places like Bethlehem Steel in my dis- 
trict closing, and all of those people being laid off. It is tragic for 
most of those people, because at the age they were didn't even 
think about retraining, because they did not feel they could be re- 
trained. There's a lot of different reasons like that, but most of 
those people have not gone back to work. A lot of them took early 
retirement. A lot of them are just kicking around until they can 
get their retirement, things like that. 

So when you talk about a 55-percent loss in a program that was 
a vital part of the total picture, you know there if, going to be con- 
cern. I am wondering, does the Labor Department have any plan or 
means to offset this loss? 

Secretary bROCK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think while I was not 
here when that budget was proposed to the Congress, I was not in 
my present capacity, it is my understanding that that proposal was 
for no reduction in actual program delivery at all, but because 
there was a substantia) carryover of funds that the 1986 budget be 
reduced by an amount equivalent to at least a percentage of that 
carryover, so that we would not have an excess hanging over the 
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program. But, there was no intention, as far as I know, to have any 
reduction in program delivery. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The service level of 
the people who will be served in that program will continue to go 
up even at that reduction because of the $185 million of carryover 
that arr Drought forward into the program. 

Mr. Martinez. $185 million? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Martinez. That leads me to the next question I was going to 
ask, Mr. Secretary. How are these carryover figures derived by the 
Department of Labor? Is as the monev is allocated to the States, do 
you have some way of determining what's still unspent from them? 
Are they in bank accounts where you car address that bank ac- 
count and derive that the moneys are stiJ there, and that's what 
you call carryover? 

Secretary Brock. I should have introduced, Mr. Chairman, 
Robert Jon3s, who is the Deputy Assistant Secretary of ETA, and 
Tom Can;cirack who is the Assistant Secretary for Administration 
who are with me, to be responsive on some of these questions. If 
Mr. Jones would answer that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Jones. There's two ways, Mr. Chairman, and you are essen- 
tially correct. All of the States and sponsors report to us. ITiere are 
accrued expenditures and unexpended funds each year as well as 
we monitor treasury drawdowns that they drawdown against when 
they expend funds throughout the course of the year. 

We take a look at both of those to see if there is a consistent pat- 
tern, and there has been in the title III program for about 2% 
years that we have done that. I think that that number is probably 
fairly accurate, and if it is not, it is only on a minute basis. It is 
clearly correlate^ with the number of services years, number of 
people that have come through the program. 

Mr. Martinez. Do you require, and correct me if I'm wrong, but 
as I understand it, fie people that are providing the training don't 
get paid unless the person is placed, so if you have people undergo- 
ing training and a gveat number of people undergoing training, 
there are funds in an account, and those funds really in a way are 
earmarked. 

They are obligated so that when they are reported to you these 
unexpended funds, is there a portion of that unexpended fund that 
is really obligated because people are engaged in contracts and 
people are being trained, and should that training be completed 
successfully, and we consider successful placement, and they are 
placed, and that contractor the' requires that his money be paid to 
him for that training. 

Now how much of that and is chat taken into consideration 
w\en yon are determining how much actual, even though it is un- 
expended yet, it may be obligated, is that at all taken into consider- 
ation? 

Mr. Jones. I think you described tne process quite well. The $185 
million of unexpended funds does include a significant amount, 
probably most of it is committed in a contract someplace, but it 
probably will not purchase services until several months or even in 
some cases, a year out over the period of time. There is no question 
about that. 
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The accounting process, both in OEM and the CBO and in the 
Department, is based on what moneys are there to purchase what 
services, and in what time period that occurs. There is no question 
that a majority of it is obligated in the contracts. It may not have 
been obligated until the end of the year; therefore, it may not show 
up until well into next year. 

If you would look at our purchase power, number of people we 
can serve in a given fiscal year or program year period, it is differ- 
ent than if you looked at what point the funds are obligated into a 
contract. 

Mr. Martinez. You know, when I ran my business, if I knew 
that I had an obligation that I had to meet, and I ro°y have had 
that money in reserve and maybe put it in a high interest bearing 
account, I knew that at some point in time when that demand 
came that I was going to have to take that out and do that. 

So can we really count on spending any of that money for the 
loss of the other money to supplant that program? Before I ask 
that, do you have a percentage of that $185 million that actually 
you would consider in pome way obligated? 

Mr. Jones. I don't believe we do, and I suspect if we did a survey, 
we would find that probably 90 percent of it is obligated. 

Mr. Martinez. Ninety percent is obligated. 

Mr. Jones. The difference, Mr. Chairman, here, as opposed to our 
regular programs, most of vour JTPA Program money is obligated 
towards the beginning of the year. Title III frequently is not. The 
State or local areas may not mo;° that money until well late in the 
year, when a need arises, a factory shuts down or whatever hap- 
pens. 

So there is a different pattern there. You can depend on the fact 
th*\t that money will purchase employment services for people 
during next vear when those contracts are in existence. You clear- 
ly cannot add on top of that additional purchase power. Clearly, 
the number of contracts they will start next year will be less than 
it might have normally been. That is true. 

Mr. Martinez. So somewhere, there is going to be a loss. 

Mr. Jones. The number of people we serve will continue to grow 
during 1985 and 1986, and at tnat point, your question becomes 
very important. Then you will nave used the carvyover funds, and 
you then you have to deal with that issue. Then the broad number 
of services you have would take a drop if you continued at that 
level. 

Mr. Martinez. So the situation is now that in order not to urop 
the services, ycu are going to continue to use the fund to make up 
that loss, ana then at some point in time, you have to pay the 
piper, 

Mr. Jon£3. Yp 

Secretary Br> it will come in 1937, and that can only be 

addressed in t , budget though. What we are trying to say, 
Mr. Chairaar., is that the delivery will continue to fulfill what we 
perceive as the fundamental need through the fiscal 1986 year 
which takes us until this time next year. Between now and tnen, 
we do have to address your question more precisely in the 1987 
budget. 

Mr. Martinez. Is that lag about a 6-month lag? 
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Secretary Brock. It is probably a little more than that actually. 
It could be 9 months. 

Mr. Martinez. I want to give the other panel an opportunity. I 
have several questions, and at some point in time, I would like to 
ask you those questions. I would like to leave the record open so 
that any of the members can submit questions in writing to you 
1 that you might answer. 

Secretary Brock. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Martinez. Then I will just ask this one question real quick, 
I because a grave concern ot mine, and I know of other people. The 

■ carryover moneys, is there any chance that those moneys would 

have to be refunded to the Treasury, or those moneys stay with the 
account? 
Secretary Brock. No, they stay. 

Mr. Martinez. There is no chance that they will revert? 
Secretary Brock. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, in JTPA, Mr. Chairman, they 
have free access to those funds for 3 years before any issue eould 
ever come up. They are all obligated by definition in this case. 
They are protected in every way. 

Mi. Martinez. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering how we want to 
do this. I knov; the Secretary has to be out of here by 9:10 which is 
about 60 seconds away. If you could say, even if the Secretary 
leave?, I think thnt might be helpful to us. 

Mr. Secretary, there is going to be testimony later this morning 
that will be critical of the Job Training Partnership Act, really on 
two accounts. No. 1, there is a lack of Federal direction, Federal 
standards. As a result we have 50 hodge-podge job training acts 
throughout the country, and also that the only goal of the Federal 
Government seems to be in results and, therefore, you are going to 
see what we call creaming. What the local service delivery areas is 
they are really taking those which are the most capable getting 
employment, providing them training, but the most highly dis- 
placed worker, that worker who is in most need of some type of 
training assistance, is really not being served by the various se-vice 
delivery areas and the program. 

Could you comment on those issues? 

Secretary Brock. I would be delighted to. First of all, that's balo- 
ney. The firct statement implies that there is some collective 
wisdom in Washington that does not exist in the communities in 
this country, and that is ridiculous. 
+ The whole genius of the JTPA Program is that it u? locally de- 

rived, locally governed, locally structured to respond to local needs, 
and that is why it has worked so much better than previous Feder- 
al programs. We are getting twice the yield, more than twice the 
^ yield that we were getting under older Federal programs, because 

the program is designed in the community by people who live in 
that community to meet community needs. 

When you train somebody under JTPA for the first time, we are 
training for a job that exists, and therefore, we are placing 68 per- 
cent of these people, 74 percent of displaced workers in jobs. I 
think that is a remarkable testament to the fact that a local pro- 
gram, federally supported is a more effective program. Second, on 
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the creaming question, let me just give you the numbers. Some 9 i 
percent of the people we have served were disadvantaged; 41 per- 
cent were receiving public assistance when they were put into the 
program; 52 percent were females; 46 percent were minorities; 40 
percent were youth; 9 percent were handicapped; and 26 percent 
schor l dropyts. 

That is no* creaming, Congressman. That is responding to a des- 
perate human need, and I really worry about the constant allega- 
tion of this sort. You can make it, but you cannot prove it. 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Chairman, I will submit the rest of my 
questions in writing so that the distinguished chairman of our full 
committee might have a chance. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Maktive j. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairmea 11 % wkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. I, too, would like to submit a series of 
questions in writing to the Secretary. 

However, may I briefly take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation to the Secretary of Labor for the wonderful cooperation 
which we have received from him and from his office. On another 
matter Mr. Secretary, your visit to us earlier this week helped us 
to reach what I think is a reasonably satisfactory bipartisan solu- 
tion to the problem which arose because of the Courts decision on 
Garcia. I certainly appreciated your participation in that meeting. 

Secretary Brcck. Let me repay the compliment, Mr. Chairman. 
You have been vo y helpful, and I appreciate that enormously, be- 
cause it is a problem that we do need to solve. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. I was going to ask you about the criti- 
cism that JTPA is creaming. However, I think you have already 
answered that question to some extent but I would like to point out 
that there are two areas that I think justify some of the criticism. 

The first relates to the fact that 58 percent of the new enrollees 
were high schorl graduates. In an area such as my own, I am deal- 
ing largely with dropouts and with persons who have not graduat- 
ed from high school. This data seem to indicate that those who are 
being served under JTPA are not those most in need of such serv- 
ices. Also, the data seem to indicate that a percentage of dropouts 
o^A*J eing served is particularly troublesome to me since most 
SDA s are not meeting the acts 40 percent youth requirement. It 
seems to me we need to explore some better way of seeing that that 
money is actually expended for those purposes for which it was in- 
tended. 

Secretary Brock. Mr. Chairman, thet is a very fair comment, 
ana one that we would be delighted to work with you in resolving. 
I guess what T was reacting to was the overall charge of creaming 
which I resent. I think you probably can show some communities 
where they have been less effective in getting down to the root 
problem than other communities, but to charge this as an across- 
the-board charge, I don't think is fair. I do think that the program 
has been remarkably effective in reaching a constituency that has 
not been effectively reached by other efforts. 

Where there is a possibility of improvement, we would welcome 
your suggestions, and welcome the opportunity to work with you to 
finely tune this program to more effectively direct it to that area of 
need. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. I accept that observation. Ma„ I just 
simply make one simple comment? Many of us represent areas 
that are suffering severely from high rates of unemployment. It is 
difficult for us to try to explain the unexpended funds in light of 
this apparent need. I believe that a good case can be made for the 
expansion of the Job Training Partnership Act abolishing or reduc- 

* ing other programs based on the assumption that JTPA is avail- 
able to these other groups. But if, at the same time, we do not 
expand JTPA, then it puts us in a very vulnerable position of being 
insenstive to the problems that exist in so many areas. 

* I would hope that we could explore many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the National Alliance of Business letter to you, which 
came to us also. Perhaps, in the next few months, we can select 
some of those recommendations and begin to implement them. 

Secretary Brock. We would be happy to work with you on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. And thank you very much, Secretary Brock. I 
have a memo that was given to me of much of the criticism that we 
have heard over the years. I would like for you to see that memo 
personally, and they will provide it for your administrative aide so 
that he can get it to you. Mr. Henry had a short question, but we 
are going to let you go, because v e are running over the time we 
asked you to stay. He will submit the question to you in writing. 
Thank you again very much. 

Secretary Brock. Or call me. I would be happy to talk to you. 
Thank you very much. I appreciate your understanding. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, we are going to call Mayor Flynn, 
the mayor of Boston. Mr. Jones, why don't you stay right there, 
and we will call you back to continue the questioning of this panel. 

Mr. Flynn. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND FLYNN, MAYOR, BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Flynn. Good morning. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. I am Raymond Flynn, mayor of the city 
of Boston. I am pleased to appear before you on behalf of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, the organization of the Nation's principal 
cities. With me is Laura Waxman of that staff. 

Let me assure you at the outset that your examination of the Job 
Training Partnership Act this morning is of vital interest to the 
mayors throughout the country. Also, at the outset, I want to com- 
mend Labor Secretary Brock for the leadership he has brought to 

* this Department. In a very short time, he has put the Department 
of Labor back on a course that will move it closer to meeting its 
responsibilities. 

Let me say that I am here to deliver a very simple message in 
^ that the Job Training Partnership Act is working for many Ameri- 
cans in many cities throughout the country. Because the Partner- 
ship Act is, in fact, working, so are a lot of other inner city resi- 
dents. Those residents are building strong families, strong neigh- 
borhoods and strong cities for America, but the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is reaching such a small percentage of those whose 
services are needed, I urge this committee to do all that it can to 
see that in this area the services are, in fact, expanded. 
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The Partnership Act in its 3 years of existence has set the table 
for public/private cooperation for the creation of new jobs. Our job 
now is U) put the meat and potatoes on the table. I think Boston is 
a classic example of how the Partnership Act has worked success- 
fully. 

We should all understand that this is not a block grant to the 
States. Rather, it is a Federal program design to respond to a na- 
il problem. The Department of Labor must exercise its full re- 
sponsibility of oversight and technical assistance as mandated in 
the law to be sure that the Job Training Partnership Act is actual- 
ly doing what it is supposed to be doing. 

Job Training Partnership Act substate allocation formula clearly 
warrants close study at this time. The current allocation formula 
does not reflect the population eligible to seek services from this 
program. It takes into account unemployment rates, not the actual 
number of unemployed people who need services, and since unem- 
ployment is not a requirement for eligibility, a more sensible for- 
mula would be one which gives more weight to poverty rates. 

In this respect, the summer jobs formula is also totally inappro- 
priate. What has the JTPA use of this formula produced? We be- 
lieve the f ormula contributes to the potential for year-to-year fluc- 
tuation of funding levels at the local level. This detracts from our 
abPity to plan and manage programs. Indeed, some funds are being 
allocated to areas that do not have the capacity to spend them, and 
this creates a false impression that JTPA has more money that it 
actually needs. 

Meanwhile, other areas, often urban areas, are turning needy ap- 
plicants away. Based on the recommendations from the cities 
across the Nation, the Conference of Mayors had adopted a policy 
calling for changes in the JTPA allocation formula as it affects 
both the regular training program and the Summer Jobs Youth 
Employment Program. A copy of our policy resolution has been 
submitted for the record. 

We should understand from our years of experience with the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act that the current 
rogram should be allowed to work without a lot of amendments, 
till glaring errors such as the current allocation formula must be 
corrected. They will only get worse with time. 

It is important to understand that the allocation formula prob- 
lem is compounded by the low level of funding available for the 
act. Across the Nation, the program can serve only 4 to y percent 
of those eligible for and in need of its services. In Boston, with the 
$6.7 million we received last year, ive served approximately 5,000 
youth and adults. This is all very good, but it is clearly not enough. 

We calculate that about 100,000 individuals are eligible for JTPA 
programs in Boston. Related to this area are the summer jobs cuts 
being made in the Senate. Because of the inappropriate allocation 
formula for the Summer Jobs Program, the congressional appro- 
priations process has been called upon to correct the imbalances 
that have occurred. 

For the past two summers, Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees have had to target $100 million in additional funds to 
areas adversely affected by the formula. This past summer, Boston 
received an additional $628,000 out of these targeted fundu in order 
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to maintain service levels for the city's less fortunate youth. For 
next summer, the Senate committee would not provide the addi- 
tional money for targeting areas of need. Th j Conference of Mayors 
has completed data which is available to show what this loss would 
mean to many cities who are depending on the additional funds. 

Next summer, Newark would lose 56 percent of its funds, Pitts- 
burgh 46 percent, Little Rock, AR 43 percent, Chicago 42 percent 
and Baltimore 42 percent. My own city of Boston would lose 22 per- 
cent Data for a total of 35 cities is attached to my statement and 
submitted to you for the record. 

The Conference of Mayors is supporting Senator Dixon's amend- 
ment to be offered on the Senate floor to restore the loss which 
would be keenly felt in our urban areas. In closing, I call upon this 
good committee to keep in mind that JTPA is only a training pro- 
gram. It should not exist in a vacuum. Our national leadership 
should be looking for a comprehensive strategy to put all Ameri- 
cans who want to work into jobs. There is a large group of people 
in need who are being missed by the current JTPA Program. 

Unfortunately, when a program creams the best applicants for 
training, it leaves a group with serious problems and different 
needs. We must look for ways to service this group. There are bar- 
riers within the JTPA that make linkages with economic develop- 
ment and other human service programs very difficult to achieve. 
The partnership spirit to build strong cities is in place, but the bar- 
riers to strong partnerships must be eliminated. As always, the 
Conference of Mayors stands ready to work with you on the 
changes needed to make JTPA work for all of us. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mayor Flynn. There is something you 
touched just generally on in the general way of the overall pro- 
gram in your testimony, but I would like to ask you specifically. 
You heard the question I asked the Secretary in regards to the 55 
percent loss of funds to title III, and you heard his response that he 
believes they can continue to provide level of service. 

I imagine in Boston, or especially Massachusetts, like anyplace 
else, there has been a great number of dislocated workers. Would 
you express what your feelings are about that? 

Mr. Flynn. The city of Boston, like many cities, has already gone 
through most of its post-industrial changes and factory closings. 
Congressman Atkins can tell you one recently down in Congress- 
man Donnely's district down in Quincy where the shipyard recent- 
ly closed. Also, in Congressman O'NeiTs area in Charlestown, we 
had a candy factory and a sugai refinery that was recently closed, 
but because of the leadership of this Congress, we are able to direct 
program? io assist those dislocated workers. 

So we are talking about three major firms and industries that 
were lost in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the Boston 
area, in a short period of time. So any efforts to reduce funding in 
the programs by the amount proposed by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees means that many people in need will 
not be helped. 

You know, it is very interesting. We have a very strong and 
healthy and thriving economy, but yet at the same time, we are 
really only affecting a small percentage of people who actually 
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need the benefits. So I would say that a center for dislocated work- 
ers at these particular facilities does provide assistance to many 
Bostonians and many people in cities who have lost their job. So I 
am hoping, and by the way, the retraining of these people has rein- 
tegrated them into another work force, into other jobs, so u has 
kept the economy strong, and th^t is why this loss would be r atal, I 
think, to many dislocated workers. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. The mayor has to catch a pkne, so I 
am going to ask the members to stick to a 5-minute rule on ques- 
tioning. At this time, the Chair recognizes Mr. Gunderson 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
Mayor, for your appearance here today. I would like to focus on an 
issue that was not mentioned when the Secretary was here, and 
that is to what degree and to what limits the Job Training Partner- 
ship ought to involve itself. 

How do you deal in Boston with the problem of basic education 
and literacy for the chronically unemployed? Do you include, for 
example, literacy skills, reading skills in your Job Training Part- 
nership Act? Do you think it should be there, and it isn't there 4 ? 
How do you deal with this issue? 

It seems to me our full committee has held a number of hearings 
( n the whole issue of literacy and the problems with literacy with 
a high-technology society. Somehow we've got to deal with this. 
Some suggest JTPA ought to be the area. I'm not sure I agree with 
that, but I would be interested in your comments. 

Mr Flynn. We have a very aggressive literacy program in our 
city. It s run by the community schools which are open after the 
regular school hours. Interestingly enough, it is part of the JTPA, 
and more interesting than that, as far as I'm concerned, last year, 
during the Presidential campaign, Mrs. Bush, as you know, is very 
active in this area. When Mrs. Bush was looking for an area of the 
country to go as an example of how the literacy orogram is work- 
ing very well, and how the JTPA in that regard is working very 
well, she chose to come to the city of Boston to make a national 
comment about it. 

So T think it's a program again that is working extraordinarily 
well The problem, however, Congressman, is that it is reaching a 
small number of people relatively speaking, and if it were expand- 
ed to include the people lhat are eligible for th*t program, you 
know, it makes a lot cf good economic sense to me. 

Boston if you are familiar with some of the cities in the country 
have, in fact, lost populations over the last 15-20 years. Boston's 
population in the last 2 years is now starting to steadily climb, and 
the reason for it is the high technology and the major institutions 
in our city, the Harvard's, the MIT's, the Boston College, and so 
forth, and with that, it's bringing a lot of new people into our city, 
but it is aiso bringing a lot of new immigrants into our city. 

What we have to do is we have to educate our young kids and 
train people, particularly these new immigrants, Asian Americans, 
Hispanic population. The literacy program really targets that and 
makes a significant appreciable impact in integrating them into be- 
coming productive citizens into the work force. So I can tell you 
that we are also d?ing a lot of things in terms of working with the 
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business community, the model public/ private partnership in hous- 
ing and in the a ea of jobs. 

I have a copy here of the Jobs for Boston Residents Program 
which means that 50 percent of all new jobs that are created in 
Boston go to Boston residents, a major portion to the minority 
women, and so the training for that is, in fact, in large degree very, 
very important, and the literacy program is a major componerc of 
that training program. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I yield my time to next person in line on this 
side. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mayor, it is a 
pleasure to have you here, very fine testimony. 
Mr. Flynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. When we put together the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, we w( concerned about some of the problems you are 
talking about, f t is being have to have some stability and to be 
able to plan. A jest, we ended up with a 2-year planning cycle. I 
am concerned, » .s you are, about the problems of funding being con- 
sistent for that period of time so that you get some very substantial 
shifts in the amount of money available within the suballocations. 

I wonder if you did, or perhaps you did before I got here, gave 
the solution to that probler What can we do, do you think, so 
solve that problem? Should we at least give notice, at least a 2-year 
period or some other way? 

When you hav* limited resources, obviously you ought to shift 
those resources where the needs are. On the other hand, if you 
have radical shifts in funding, it creates a lot of waste of effort and 
problems for those trying to implement, so I'm wondering if you 
have any thoughts or suggestions in how we ought to change the 
law to accommodate that problem. 

Mr. Flynn. Congressman, that is a good question. The U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors is very concerned about th«*t very issue, and they 
adopted a resolution which I would like to make available to you, 
and I would iust like to read part of it. It says: Be it further re- 
solved that the U.S. Conference of Mayors calls on the Congress 
and the Appropriations Committees to amend the JTPA allocation 
formula for the regular training program so that more weight is 
given to the economically disadvantaged factor, less weight is given 
to the unemployer persons factor, and the artificial unemplojment 
rate triggers are eliminated as factors. 

I guess the real problem is that there is not the degree of predict- 
ability, and it is very difficult, for example, knowing the large 
number of jobs that are being developed in Boston or other major 
American cities, I notice that Newark, even though they stand to 
lose a significant amount of money, I think I wrjs just looking in 
the New York Times this past week. They are embarked in a major 
development program as Boston is. 

The question is whether or not we are going to be able to get the 
people in that area tu be trained for those particular jobs. It is very 
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difficult, unless there is some predictability in the level of funding 
for this program. So we support a 2-year cycle, funding cycle, 
rath r than every year, representing our point of view, and not 
really knowing what we are ultimately going to leave Washington 
with in terms of specific programs. 

So I guess the short answer to your question is that we are look- 
ing for predictability, a 2-year funding cycle. 

Mr. Jeffords, lhank you veiy much. 

Mr. Flynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Jeffords. At this time, the Chair 
recognizes Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
thank Mayor Flynn for his appearance here before the committee. 
As a colb- - the State le^slature where we started together 
some 14 y ^o, I know you have had, mayor, a strong and con- 
tinuing ink est in employment problems, particularly in youth em- 
ployment. I think the city of Boston runs one of the truly excellent 
programs. 

As evidenced by the number of Republican candidates last year 
coming in, it takes an awful lot to get them in to campaign in 
Boston, and they were coming in on those programs which I think 
was the proof of the excellence. 

What I am wondering about, Mayor, is your programs, your 
m^jor efforts last summer in summer youth employment, how 
many teenagers were you unable to serve with that program? 
What was the unmet demand that you had? 

Mr. Flynn. Well, our congressional leader .hip was *'ery, very 
helpful to us in the emergency eleventh hour appropriation along 
with other cities. But, what we did was, I think we put together 
4,000 youngsters in Boston that we were able to get through the 
business community, ABCD program also was able to employ an 
additional 2,000 or 3,000 youngsters as well, but, again, in our part- 
nership with the businep- community in the Boston Summer Jobs 
Program was also very successful. The point was we still had to 
turn away a significant number of young people. 

Mr. Atkins. Do you have a sense as to what that number was? 

Mr. Flynn. At one time, the figure that comes to my mind is 
something in the area of 10,000 young people we were actually 
looking for. We could have filled slots for 1C,000 young kids. 

Mr. Atkins. J 0,000 people who were looking for employment in 
the city of Boston who were not able to find it, and that represent- 
ed what percent of the total number that you were able to serve? 

Mr. Flynn. We probably were able to serve somewhat in the 
neighborhood of 6,000, probably total of 16,000 kids looking for 
summer work. We were probably able to serve 6,000, get summer 
employment. Now, we did it on the basis of extreme need baaed on 
economic guidelines, but those were the extraordinary poor. There 
were still a lot of kids that weren't able to be given those job oppor- 
tunities, because the jobs just were not there. We had a number of 
specific earmarked programs that could have been v uy productive 
for them during the summer. 

Mr. Atkins. One of the concerns that I have is there seems to be 
a vicious cycle going on, particularly in the funding for title II-B 
for the Youth Summer Employment Prr grams, and that is the 
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money gets appropriated very late, and really the focus on that 
problem of youth summer unemployment happens in the late 
spring. So, for instance, in 1983, tne summer of 1983, there was 
$100 million supplemental, but the money wasn't available to you 
until August 1 which makes it somewhat difficult to plan and to 
put people to wo**k. 

Then last year, you had in February, you were informed that you 
were going to have $664 million to divide up for that program. The 
administration put in a recision for $100 million. That failed, and 
then on April 24, che administration notified the States as to the 
amount of money they would have, and the cities did not get that, 
for the most part, I think, until maybe late May, is that a correct 
figure? 

Mr. Flynn. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Atkins. And unfortunately for State funds, it isn't just that 
the Federal Government has this problem. The State functions in 
somewhat the same fashion, and it would seem as though we are 
headed for a similar situation. As you had mentioned earlier, the 
House has passed $824 million for summer employment. The 
Senate has a recommended figure of $664 million, and Senator 
Dixon has an amendment to increase that by $100 million, but we 
still face the same problem in terms of you not knowing the pro- 
gram and what you will have available to spend until well after 
the time that you can spend it which leads then to unexpended 
funds. 

I guess the administration is estimating $114 million from last 
year that was unexpended. You heard Secretary Brock earlier. I 
think he has done an excellent job in indicating the commitment 
for the first time in the Department to these programs, but he 
comes before us and says we can cut these programs back some- 
what without seeing real reductions, because we have a carry for- 
ward on those funds. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, may I yield my 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Martinez. You have an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. Atkins. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Flynn. That's exactly accurate, Congressman. While the ad- 
ditional money, the some odd $114 million, was sorely needed, espe- 
cially in our cities, the system did not allow us adequate time to 
plan for the use of the funds, and much of it was carried over into 
the 1985 summer program. This is the 1984. Laura Waxman from 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors just briefly has some numbers that 
you might be interested in in dealing with that specific question in 
lerms of other cities. 

Mr. Martinez. Before he gets into that, I would like to ask you, 
Mayor, you have to catch a 10:15 plane? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. We are going to have to let you out of here in ju3t 
a few minutes. 
Mr. Flynn. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Hayes. Would the gentleman yield? I'd like to, Mr. Chair- 
man, yield my time to my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you, gentlemen, I will be very brief. Do you 
have a Washington or a Boston driver to get you to the airport? 
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Mr. Fiann. Boston, so I will get there in one piece. 
Mr. Atkins. And probably about 5 minutes early, even with my 
question. Just one brief question, and that is one of the things that 
has happened in Massachusetts, and it has been rather remarka- 
ble, and I think in large measure, thanks to your efforts with the 
private sector, that we have seen a significant decline in teen un- 
employment from a level in 1983 of 17.4 percent to a 1984 figure of 
9.6 percent which is the lowest level in Massachusetts since 1970. 
Those are new figures, and you maybe have not seen them yet, but 
the problem is, I think, in many ways the lower the level of teen 
unemployment, the greater the demand for jobs, the more success- 
ful those employment programs can be in placing people and get- 
ting people on track for a full-time job. 

In many ways, Boston winds up getting punished for its own suc- 
cess. Even though you have tremendous problems of people who 
are not counted in the unemployment figures, you won't be able to 
serve those people under the present formulas. I would just like to 
associate myself with your remarks in terms of stabilizing that for- 
mula and focusing more on poverty levels rather than unemploy- 



Mr. Flynn. Congressman, let me just add, and you would be very 
familiar with this, and maybe the rest of the committee would be 
interested in it as well, and I know Congressman Hawkins has 
been a national leader in this regard. Boston has had, the last two 
summers, Boston had two of its most peaceful summers in 14 to 15 
years that I am aware of, and many of the problems of the past 
are, in fact, evaporating. 

One of the reasons for it is that there is a very aggressive pro- 
gram in the city of Boston working with the private sector putting 
kids to work, getting them off the streets so they are not hanging 
arou id street corners all night long and getting into trouble. So, 
you ;now, you give people economic opportunities, and a lot of the 
social problems that cities like Boston, Newark, New York, Chicago 
face go away. So the real secret is getting people integrated into 
the economic opportunities, and the Job Training Partnership Act 
is a program that is successful, that works for disadvantaged 
people, for people who have been left behind, and I would just urge 
this committee, as it has in the past, to be mindful of how success- 
ful the program is, how it is working, and how it should be support- 
ed. Thank you. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mayor Flynn, and if you 
get out of here right now, I am sure you can catch your plane. 
Mr. Flynn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, we would like to call Mr. Bob Jones 
back, and I think there was someone else with you. Tom, I did not 
catch your last time. 

Mr. Camarack. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Camarack. I am 
the Assistant Secretary, Administration and Management, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Jones, did you 1 ave a statement that you 
wanted to make? 
Mr. Jones. No, sir, we will just continue with the questions. 
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Mr. Martinez. There was a question that I had wanted to ask 
Secretary Brock. You would be able to answer just as well as he, I 
imagine, and that is regarding the data and the collection of data 
and the followup, and especially the followup on the placement. 

It is becoming evident that even though we have this placement 
requirement before the contractor gets paid, that in many cases, I 
don't know what you would term it, anxiousness to get the money 
provided, they place these people in jobs, but the people may not 
stay on the job for more than a couple of months, you know, and 
they consider that a successful placement. 

Now, I do not consider it a successful placement. I would consid- 
er a successful placement something that a person was placed on 
the job for at least a year, because if he is there that long, he w 
usually going to go on to a job with a higher pay from the experi- 
ence he has gained from being on that first job, et cetera, et cetera. 

What we need to have is some measure of that. Is the depart- 
ment doing anything about trying to determine that quotient of 
this whole success factor? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the^e are two things that are im- 
portant to that subject. No. 1 is both under the former CET A Pro- 
gram, the formal studies that were conducted and now under JTPA 
that are designed to track participants of these programs, are de- 
signed to look precisely at that question, not only how long they 
stay, but what their wage earning experience is over a period of 
time, to determine whether or not, in fact, this is a net benefit into 
these people's lives in general. 

More specifically in JTPA now, tne question that has been 
raised, both when the legislation was produced by this committee, 
but over the last year or two, is whether or not such a requirement 
of tracking placements for some longer period of time, can, in fact, 
be added into the program requirements at the local level, not only 
State, but down at city and county and SDA level, to determine 
whether or not we can track for some period of time, whether it be 
6 months, a year, whatever else. 

The Department has formal advisory committees that are estab- 
lished, and the performance standards system that have made rec- 
ommendations. We are working now with all of the various inter- 
est groups across the country to determine exactly when and how 
such a requirement can be put in place. 

It is a very desirable goal. It is also expensive and a difficult 
system to put in place, and those are the judgments that will be 
made now. We will have that completed sometime here in the fall. 
The committee will be informed of it, and involved in it, and then 
finally the decisions will be published in January. 

Mr. Martinez. That's very good. That's very heartening. We un- 
derstand that the job training longitudinal survey is being imple- 
mented. Can you tell me the extent and the necessity for that 
system? 

Mr. Jones. There are two portions to it, Mr. Chairman. One is 
what we call the short-term turnaround which provides us an ongo- 
ing insight intc the uctual program development during the course 
of the year. 

We send the copies of those reports to this committee and the 
other committees that are involved. We use it as an assessment for 
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the implementation and operation of the program The second por- 
tion is, in fact, what I just referred to, the long-term tracking of 
individual participants that are in the program against formal con- 
trol groups to determine whether or not the services we are provid- 
ing significantly upgrade the life circumstances of the people that 
are here by virtue of being in training or on-the-job training on a 
long-term basis, both in terms of employment status and waee- 
earning capacity over a period of time. 

Those types of things are clearly expensive and clearly difficult 
to do, but the Congress and the administration both continue to 
look at these programs to insure that there is a positive impact on 
people and that we are not simply cycling them through the 
system. B 

i u M ^*^ A ? T1NEZ - ^ e under stand that you asked the Department, 
the OMb for more intensive data requirements, and I think we un- 
derstand why you asked it, but you might expound on that, and 
then we understand further that they did refuse your request, and 
we would like for you to expound on what you feel the reasons 
were they refused it. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think that any time you put together a pro- 
pam of this magnitude and size across the country in an attempt 
to be concerned bout the fiscal accountability and about the kinds 
of questions you are asking today in terms of people and what is 
happening to them, you put in place a major data management 
system. 

That becomes burdensome and expensive to local governments, 
local programs, and the debate at the beginning of JTPA 2 years 
ago was a very careful scrutiny of what we had done under CETA 
and whether each of these data items were really important or 
whether we could get by by just having it kept at the State or local 
level, but not necessarily reported. 

The long-term outcome of that discussion was to limit our formal 
reporting to a once-a-year system with only a minimum of data ele- 
ments m it. We now have 1V4, 2 years of experience under that 
system. I think probably this committee and the Department, OMB 
and everyone will be looking forward to some reassessments of 
those kinds of requirements, those data items and some determina- 
tion as to whether or not changes ought to be made. 

Clearly, an attempt was made when we went to JTPA to mini- 
mize the reporting burden that had been established or grown over 
7 or 8 years of the CETA system. 

Mr. Martinez. In implementing the quick turnaround data col- 
lection system, bearing on what you just said about the expense, 
how is this working, and wouldn't it be quicker, as the OMB feels 
and cheaper to collect that directly from the States, since they al- 
ready collect the data? 

Mr. Jones. Well, that is one of the lessons that we have to take a 
look at. In fact, are all those things already collected, and would it 
be cheaper. The JTLS is a sample system, so you clearly do it with 
less units and less requirements, but, in fact, in some of those 
items, it may be quicker, and it may be cheaper. But, at the time, 
we didn t know that, and I'm sure as we go through an analysis 
and look at it, t. ere would be some changes proposed. 
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I think at the same time though it's very important for us not to 
make the assumption that simply because local systems maintain 
certain data requirements that by reporting it, and incurring the 
costs nationally of 596 units and several hundred thousand subcon- 
tractors reporting it, that in each case, we need everyone of those 
data items all the time, ar-i that's the burden we must test against, 
I think, consistently. 

Mr. Martinez. Would there be difficulty in evaluating it, be- 
cause of the lack of uniformity in it, which lead 0 me to my next 
question. Manv have criticized, and we have hpard it over a consid- 
erable numb , >f hearings, the uniformity of the data collection, 
that JTPA a, .wts irom the Svutes, and p»rt of the criticism is cen- 
tered on the definition of economically disad antaged. 

What is the Derailment doing to try to guide the States in 
making their data information uniform so that you can have an 
easier way of processing it and evaluating it? 

Mr. Jones. Well, No. 1, vre are not at the moment engaged in 
any direct guidance on that particular issue. The definition of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, Mr. Chairman, is consistent. Where the 
option is for States is on the definition of income and family, ard 
there, we try and fit in with whatever the State definitions are 
and, as you know, a broad number of other programs. 

The same criticism, only the converse, was made back in CETA 
where we had strict and structured definitions, but which frequent- 
ly didn't fit into local needs and local programs. So I suppose there 
is a little trrith on both sides of that issue. I don't know that in the 
end, it will distort our ability to determine the success or failure of 
the program. I don't believe there is that much variance in the def- 
inition oi the income levels or family membership. 

I think you ~e going to find they are fairly consistent. The na- 
tional tables ici income determination are put out every year. I 
don't really believe that it will have that mucn distortion. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you one other question then, and I'll 
turn tc the rent of the committee. You heard the mayor talk about 
the need for the 2-year funding cycle. Right now, two-thirds of the 
funding is based on the unemployment rate and one-third on the 
socially J; <w!ventaged. 

I guess i^iications in the testimony were that we should go more 
the route of the socially disadvantaged. Give me your thoughts on 
that. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think the issue is not which item you use. It s 
not a question of unemployment versus poverty figures. The prob- 
lem that the mayor speaks to, and I would suggest that his descrip- 
tion is really quite accurate in this case, the formulas as structured 
in JPTA do have some aberrations in them that have caused a sig- 
nificant shift year to year in local funding. The primary reason for 
that is that States are held harmless from year to year at a certain 
level, but below that, they are not. 

So in a given State where we have both what we call an area of 
substantial unemployment, a 6Vi-percent cutoff as one piece in the 
formula, and another part of the formula is a 4-percent cutoff. If a 
number of areas where to drop below those levels, and you only 
had two or three left in the State, the same amount of monevis 
coming into the w*ate, and is concentrated in those areas. The 
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others may reduce their funding by SO, 40, and we found in some 
cases 50 percent. 

You can solve that, I suspect by a number of different ways. The 
Department has a formal study underway right now of formulas 
and data structures to try and work with the committee down the 
road in recommending some different solutions to that. 

We would not suggest thr.t we jump, as some have said, to strict- 
ly putting a hold in at the local level. That would certainly solve 
the problem on a short term basis, but would probably provide 
some long-term distort! ,ns. Clearly, the difference right now in ihe 
way that formula works at those two levels is causing or can cause 
a significant distortion. 

study? MartiNEZ ' Cf - 1 a commit tee have some input into that 

Mr Jones Oh, yes, sir, the committee— in fact, the formula was 
largely constructed in the first place by the committee, and the 
study that we have when tfs completed will be turned over to the 
committee. We will expose that very greatly. 

There is a lot of history behind the elements that are in the for- 
mula, both in titles H-A and II-B going clear back into the CETA 

tedeteJmmed ^ ClCarIy j ° in together in how that 
Mr. Martinez. Thai.k you. Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jones, during the oversight hearings of this 
subcommittee, we received voluminous testimony from many indi- 
viduals and many operators of programs in the field who felt that 
the Labor Department had taken too much of a -ands-off approach 
and they were not receiving needed technical assistance. 

1 do recall m one of the hearings in Los Angeles County that the 
county was depending primarily on the State for technical assist- 
ance I think in some instances that the State had ill-advised the 
county, but that s a matter of opinion. I would like to know to what 
extent has that problem been corrected or to what extent now are 
you making that a serious concern of the Department 

♦ J Mr ' Chairman > there can be no mistaking the fact 
that as JTPA came on line, the Department made a very distinct 
and overt decision to allow State and local decisionmaking process- 
es to go into place with as little intervention as possible. 

That was a decision largely built out of our experiences of many 
years in the CETA system where, as you well know in front of this 
vornmittee, the Department was very well criticized for too much 
intervention, too much changing of the rules, too much guidance in 
areas probably where the Secretary poirted out this morning, we 
probably aren t the experts to provide guidance. 

We did find a history where frequently our efforts fo step in and 
SS. P *u Urned int0 P 1 " 0 ^ 8111 distortions rather than assistance 
Whether or not tnats an appropriate policy to continue on a blind 
ongoing basis is a very valid question. 

We are no;v taking, as we get into the second year of this system, 
a very good look at what role effectively the national and Federal 
system can perform. We want to be careful about that. We d.. n't 
want to create more problems or confusion, but if theie is a specific 
effective role that the Federal Government can olay by v:ay of 
technical assistance particularly, we are in the midst of some dis- 
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cussions with the various interest groups and the various people 
around the country, and I would suspect that we would be talking 
to you about some changes in that role. But, we will continue to be 
on tremendous guard about providing technical and specific an- 
swers to every issue that comes up in the fear that we sometimes 
create more problems than we solve. 

Mr. Hawkins. Let it be clear that is not what they were seeking. 
Many SDA's are afraid that the lack of technical assistance may 
lead to trouble when you begin to audit their accounts. 

Because of this fear, they are reluctant to move ahead in some 
instances. I think it is important to distinguish between interven- 
tion on the one hand and sound technical assistance on the other. I 
believe that what I am suggesting needs to be explored further be- 
cause it is perceived to be a problem and one about which we heard 
many complaints. 

Mr. Jones. I think that particular issue, Mr. Chairman, is indeed 
a very important one, and that any State and local government 
that is engaged in administering this program and trying to serve 
youth and disadvantaged people and do so in a proper and clean 
way has an absolute right to look to their partner to assure that 
they can do so without fear of later oversight. We intend to work 
on that issue in any way possible to maximize their creativity. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would like to make one final comment. It was 
pointed out to the committee that because the new structure of 
JTPA with greater role for the States, many States were not famil- 
iar with the operation of the program as cities and local communi- 
ties had been. For that reason, they believed that the State's advice 
was not as adequate as they thought the Federal Government 
could provide. But, since you are exploring this area, I would cer- 
tainly advise you to be diligent. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. Atkins. I yield my time. 
Mr. Martinez. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't want to be repeti- 
tive, but I am a little bit hazy as to what the position of the De- 
partment is. As we undoubtedly will hear other testify, the Depart- 
ment should collect followup data after placement. I think you 
dealt a little bit with this problem, so I won't ask you to repeat, but 
can you tell me whether the Department intends to do anything to 
define placement in the long term, or will you only look at the 
short-term placement? Now a person can be placed for 1 day and 
still be defined as having been placed, you know. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Hayes, as I indicated, we are formally now 
in the midst of examining a proposal that our advisory groups have 
put forward that would structure some definitions and some stand- 
ards for longer term placement definitions, and we're examining 
exactly what their impact would be and how they would be imple- 
mented and tracked. That decision will be made here in the early 
fall, and we'll be back consulting with the committee on it at that 
time. 

Mr. Hayes. Now there is one other question that bothers me. 
You have heard some testimony from the mayor of Boston in refer- 
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ence to the confidence of mayors in their position on restoration of 
funds that they stand to lose. 

Being from Chicago, I understand that we will lose about 42 per- 
cent of the funds nex* year based on allotment. Now we are in dis- 
cussion trying to compare in my district in Chicago the JTPA Pro- 
gram ve 9us CETA. I have the feeling that we're worse off on the 
JTPA than we were on the CETA. 

It appears, and I am characterizing it as I see it, that a JTPA, as 
it applies to my particular district, which represents a good portion 
of the southside of the city of Chicago, which is 92 percent black, 
unemployment among our black youth there is better than 50 per- 1 
cent, so the job training program is tantamount to applying a band- 
aid to resetting a broken leg, so to speak, when you think of the 
numbers that actually complete the program of training. 

Now, I look at the description of the term "labor market area." 
It means, as I read the -inscription, economically integrated geo- 
graphical area wittun which individuals can reside and find em- 
ployment. This is next to impossible within that area, because 
there are few existing jobs. 

Within a reasonable distance, they say, and can readily change 
employment without changing their place of residence. There is no 
danger of black youth chancing their place of residence in the first 
place, because there is nowhere else to go. They are sort of boxed 
into that kind of area. 

Such areas shall be identified in accordance with the criteria 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
in defining such areas or similar criteria established by a Gover- 
nor. Can you explain to me how we can solve what is a growing 
problem? It's not even remaining constant. The unemployment 
problem is constantly growing in that area. How do we find a solu- 
tion to that problem under the current program that's outlined by 
JTPA, even a partial solution to it? 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, the Secretary in his statement this 
n>orning referred that one of the prime issues under JTPA is its 
cooperative merger with vocational education, economic develop- 
ment, and some other programs that are available. There can be no 
question that this program has its greatest difficulty in working in 
high rural areas or nonindustiial areas where there are not other 
immediate job opportunities, and this program by itself in those 
circumstances, probacy will not achieve full equity in the labor 
market in that circumstance, and must, in fact, be used as only one 
tool along with other things t^at deal with the job and supply and 
demand side of the marWn* je. « 

We can provide training. We can provide job search, in some 
cases relocation, but that is not an answer on any long-term basis, 
but it can only be effective if it's coupled with some other programs 
to deal directly with that kind of an issue. It's one of our most diffi- * 
cult concerns, is to not train people for opportunities that don't 
exist, but to in effect move them directly into jobs that do exist and 
in that kind of an area, there can be no question that's one of ov r 
most difficult issues. 

Mr. Hayes. You are conscious of the fact that most of the oppor- 
tunities are for placement in the suburbs of the city of Chicago 
rather than in the city itself. Hence, most of the training programs 
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and opportunities for training are in the suburbs rather than in 
the inner city. 
Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. Just one last quick ques- 
tion. Mr. Hayes or Mr. Hawkins raised the question, but I don't 
think you really answered it, and it was one of the concerns of why 
the local areas get into so much paperwork more than under CETA 
is because they are worried about the auditing. Are you going to 
develop any auditing guidelines so that they know what- -see, they 
are all worried that they are going to expend money, and then 
later they're going to be held accountable for them, and under the 
auditing guidelines, those expenditures wouldn't have been legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. Jones. It's a very frustrating problem, Mr. Chairman. Fre- 
quently in the past, when we engaged in developing audit guide- 
lines, we created more regulation and paperwork problems than we 
solved. Currently the audits for all State and local governments 
that will be conducted here are defined by attachment P of the 
OMB circulars, their standard system. That is what will be utilized 
for the audit. There is no question. I think your statement is cor- 
rect, that locally the lower we go in the system, people tend to pro- 
tect themselves in every way possible by paperwork mills or sys- 
tems or requirements from a fear of an audit down the road. 

It's an issue that concerns us. We will deal with it, but I am not 
convinced at this juncture that specific audit guided .es may be the 
answer. We are probably right now in the process of thp first round 
of audits in the system, and I think the experience that results 
from that will be the most important part of the answer to that. 

There is a significant difference here. The audits in the JTPA 
system are managed, conducted, and resolved at the State level, 
not the Federal level, and that probably will have a significant 
impact on it. Also, I do believe that there is some value in the lack 
of definition and intervention that we've placed in the system, in 
providing much more flexibility for resolving those audit issues. 

But, we should not be operating a system, Mr. Chairman, that is 
audit focused as opposed to program focused, and that is an issue 
that the Department needs to deal with in conjunction with the 
committee. 

Mr. Martinez. There has got to be some way of dealing with it, 
because even, as you just stated, that's policy after. When you get 
policy (iter, it doesn't alleviate the fears. 

Mr. Jones. And it does tend to stifle creativity. There can be no 
question about that. 

Mr. Martinez. Very well. We'll hopefully be able to do some- 
thing about that, and relieve these people of some of their fears. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Jones, and thanks to the Secretary 
again for all your help. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, the Chair would like to call Gary 
Orfield, professor of public administration from the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Orfield, Wii have your testimony in full. It will be submitted 
for the record. We would like to ask you at this time to summarize 
your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF GARY ORFIELD, PROFESSOR, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Mr. Orfield. I would be glad to. It is an honor to be here before 
the committee as its oversight hearings begin and present; the re- 
sults of the work of the last year of 26 researchers at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, several of whom are here uxiay, including the associ- 
ate director, Helen Slesser, who is next to me. 

We have been studying the JTPA system across the State of Illi- 
nois and from all levels, from the State policy level to the local 
level to the service provider level. We have actually been out talk- 
ing to service delivery administrators, to people rho are running 
these programs, and we have been analyzing a great deal of data. 
We have great many tables and summaries of what iz happening 
for you in oui report which we will deliver a version cleaned up of 
all the computer glitches within the next week. 

We believe that we actually know what is happening in many 
different kinds of communities that represent communities across 
the country from the richest suburbs to smaller prosperous cities to 
smaller cities that are in economic dispair to the central city of 
Ch'cago, one of the great cities of the countrv. 

Before I jet into some of the problems that we discovered in this 
program, I think it is important to put on the record that we think 
that the JTPA law performed a very important function in keeping 
the job training system alive in a time of tremendous economic 
need in the State of Illinois anu many other States that are going 
through deindustrialization process. 

We feel that the law itself has many capabilities of addressing a 
number of the problems that we will address. We feel that there 
has been a very serious abdication of leadership by the Department 
of I^abor and that ihe complexity of the law has been reduced to a 
very few principles, and that those principles dominate the entire 
job training system at this point in time. It is not a local- and 
State-run system. It is a system that is run by placement standards 
and cost figures, and those are distorting and producing many of 
the results that \ ■> found around Illinois. 

We believe there are many parts of the act that call for quite dif- 
ferent standards and that are much more oriented toward real 
return on investment and long-term success, and we urge the Con- 
gress and the Labor Department to pay attention to those. 

I want to just summarize some of our findings from the analysis, 
and then to answer any questions you may have. The first thing we 
found was that there has just been an enormous shrinkage of train- 
ing resources in all parts of Illinois, that if we compared between 
the late 1970's and the initiation of JTPA, there was a shrinkage in 
leal dollars on the order of 70 percent going into job training at the 
national level, and un even larger shrinkage in real dollars going 
to Illinois. 

When you look at it in dollars per person, unemployed, the 
shrinkage was on the order of 80 percent. So there has been a tre- 
mendous decline in the capacity to do anything in terms of provid- 
ing training in an economy where there are more and more people 
who are not just unemployed, but severely and persistently unem- 
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ployed, and in large areas where there is a very critical unemploy- 
ment and tremendous loss of employment opportunities. 

A second thing we found by comparing the last 10 years is that 
this shrinkage of resources paralleled the shrinkage of actual train- 
ing opportunities and that we are able to reach now a much small- 
* er ft etion of the unemployed population than we could during the 
years that CETA was well funded. 

At its peak, the Federal training system could res ;h about 30 
percent of the unemployed people in Illinois in some wj v in a given 
J year. Now, it is about 10 percent, and many of them art reached in 
a very, very brief and superficial manner. So those are basic con- 
straints on the entire system. 

We found that in passing the law, Congress and many advocates 
of the law believed that the States would provide decisive leader- 
ship under this program. We did an intensive study of what the 
State had actually done. Our State is a State that is widely ad- 
mired for what it has done, and was given an award recently by 
one of the national organizations. But, we found a very disappoint- 
ing record. We found that this fear of audits, for example, had ob- 
sessed the State administrators and produced an absolute tidal 
wave of paperwork that was complained of throughout th e sys tem. 
There is much more redtape now than there was under CE7TA at 
the level of providing service and getting into t) system. 

We think that the Federal Government owe *ne States a very 
clear description of what they have to do and v,nat they might be 
audited on so that this kind of extremely counterproductive and 
costly and inflexible reaction does not have to take place. 

Almost all of the States' energies for finding out information 
about what was happening were devoted to this problem for the 
first 2 years of the program. We found that the State approved the 
fragmentation of the Chicago labor market further, even beyond 
the level of CETA by separating the part of Cook County, the Cook 
County suburbs that has jobs, from the part that has severe unem- 
ployment, and the part that has severe unemployment is overen- 
rolling and overexpending JTPA funds. The part that has jobs is 
only spending *bout half of them. 

You cannot find eligible people, because those people are not able 
to live in those affluent suburbs. We found that the distribution 
formula was unworkable in Illinois, because every place is above 
the thresholds for unemployment so it didn't separate those places 
that had critical unemployment from those places that didn't. 
^ The net result was what we thought was an inappropriate focus 

of funding on places that were affluent and literally couldn't spend 
the money and the critical underfunding of number of areas in the 
State that have extraordinarily severe and persistent unemploy- 
4 ment. 

Our study of program participation shows that there is creaming 
throughout the system. In fact, almost everyone who operates in 
the system concedes it, from the State director to the people who 
run service delivery areas to the people who run job training of- 
fices where they actually deal with clients. 

Most of the SDA's have some kind of screening process at intake. 
One of them even has a high school graduation requirement, and 
many of the service providers do a second level of screening before 
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people are allowed into programs. They don't do that, because they 
don t want to serve hard to serve people. They do it because they 
have to meet the placement standards and the cost standards. 
Those standards are driving service providers not to serve people 
who have serious job training needs and rewarding them for train- 
ing people who don't have serious job training needs. 

We found a significant shift in the composition of training in the 
State, particularly along the level of education. In the last year, 75 
percent of the people who were in the atle II programs and 85 per- 
cent of the people who were in the title III programs in Illinois had 
high school degrees or more. A number of them had college 

This was a very large shift from the previous operations of 
CETA, about twice as low a level of high school dropouts in the 
system. We think that this is a very, very critical problem, and it's 
a result of the costs and the placement standards. 

We found that there were serious issues of equal opportunity at 
every level in the training system in terms of the initial input. Dis- 
advantaged groups were less likely to get through from the original 
contact with the JTPA office into the enrollment process. Within 
the enrollment process, they were likely to be assigned to less de- 
sirable training programs. For example, on-the-job training was 
twice as frequently offered to men as to women. It was less fre- 
quently offered to blacks than to whites. 

We found a very serious decline in total enrollment in the JTPA 
system by Hispanics in the State of Illinois, and very, very little 
training of any sort to deal with non-English-speaking people, be- 
cause that just cannot be afforded under the system even by His- 
panic agencies. 

We found that within the system, that there was very little being 
offered in the way of basic skills education to meet the very critical 
probl-ms of many people who are being dislocated or who are 
unable to get into indu. ; <d employment which was traditionally 
the backbone of our econoi. y and don't have basic skills to get any- 
where in the service economy. 

Only about 10 percent of the training slots in Illinois are for 
basic skills development. Many more go for what they call a job 
club, for example, which is a very, very short, brief kind of encoun- 
ter with a trainee that does really involve any substantive training 
except in how to do an interview. 

We found that in the city of Chicago, only 337 blacks and 26 His- 
panics were enrolled in basic skills training last year, and only 
about 110 of all of the students graduated from basic skills in the 
entire city. This is a city where almost 13,000 additional dropouts 
are added to a vast pool of people without basic skills every year, 
and who are condemned to almost certain economic disadvantage 
throughout their lives if they don't remedy those difficulties. 

We found that coming out of the system, when you did get train- 
ing there was discrimination or there was unequal treatment by 
employers. In other words, blacks or women who got through OJT 
trainirg, for example, were less likely to be hired and likely to get 
a lowe- wage. Our study does not show how all these things happen 
or show how much of it is caused bjr discrimination, or how much 
is caused by other forces in society, but we did look very closely at 
civil rights enforcement to see whether JTPA was watching those 
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issues to find out whether it could monitor equal opportunity, 
given these very serious problems we identified of unequal results 
coming through this system. 

We were very distressed to learn that at both the Federal and 
State level, Federal civil rights enforcement, State civil rights en- 
+ forcement had almost ceased to exist under the J TP A throughout 
the first 2 years of the program. Neither the Federal Government 
nor the State government has issued even a basic regulation to this 
point in time. Enforcement staffs are reduced. They cannot do 
W training effectively, because they are not binding regulations. 

In the State of Illinois, total enforcement staff at this point in 
time is one person who has not only the responsibility for JTPA, 
but a whole range of other mcyor Federal grant programs, and is 
totally unable to handle the function that he has. 

So we think that this one area that is particularly critical has to 
be addressed immediately. We see some signs in both Illinois and 
the Federal Government that at last there is beginning to be some 
attention given to this problem, but we think Congress should mon- 
itor that very strictly. 

The title III program, we found, was a program in Illinois that 
functioned primarily for a very selective group of people without 
jobs. Eighty-five percent were high school graduates. It was over- 
whelmingly a white male program. Must of the training it offered 
was very short term, and it was not functioning effectively at all in 
the city of Chicago where only less than 50 people were placed 
during the transition year, and a very small number during the 
first program year. 

We make a series of recommendations, and we go into both ques- 
tions that can be dealt with within the existing lines of those that 
might require changes. We realize that this may not be the best 
time to be thinking about large changes in the act, but we are con- 
vinced that when recessions comes, this act is going to be so incred- 
ibly inadequate in many dimensions that there's a need for Con- 
gress to begin to think about what needs to be addressed as this 
program continues to evolve. 

We believe that, first of all, there is a need to move beyond the 
placement standard of immediate placement and lowest possible 
cost, to thinking about the substantive kinds of training that need 
to be offered and the long term return on investments. As we read 
the act, Congress talks about return on the investment they're 
making and increased earnings and employment— these are 

* quotes— of participants and reduction in welfare dependency. That 
does not mean for 1 day or 2 weeks or 2 months. It means a lasting 
reduction in dependency, and a lasting increase of income and em- 
ployment. 

* There is absolutely no way within existing JTPA system at the 
State or the Federal level to know whether this is occurring or 
whether the existing investments are intelligent and worthwhile 
investments. We must have followup data. We believe that as soon 
as we have adequate followup data, it will become more apparent 
that more investment in basic skills training and less in more su- 
perficial aspects of this process really have much better long term 
economic returns, and that they are better investments. 
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If we move toward placement standards that are based on dura- 
tion of placement, we will begin to understand much better what 
some of the training needs really are. We believe that there should 
be a major recommitment to basic skills training with the JTPA 
system. It is fine to say that somebody else should do it, that the 
schools should do it, or the community colleges should do it, and so 
on and so forth. We know that very few people who drop out of 
school actually return to school. We know that the Chicago public 
schools where most of the low income and minority children in the 
State attend have received less and less aid to deal with the prob- 
lems of the children vho art there, and we know that there has got 
to be muc\ better cooperation between job training employers and 
schools if we are going to begin to address this problem effectively. 

We found almost no coordination whatever in the State of Illi- 
nois between the public schools and the job training system over 
the retention of students in school and over the problem of helping 
dropouts or preventing dropouts, better yet, which we believe 
would be extremely important. 

We found many inappropriate placements of youth in the job 
training system. There was only a very small fraction of those who 
need academic training and are receiving it. There's many short 
term placements in order to meet the placement standards. In Chi- 
cago, during the transition year, for example, in the whole JTPA 
system, one-fourth of the people were placed at minimum wage, 
and the largest single employer was McDonald's. We do not think 
that Congress intended to finance a job trai ling system and to 
spend thousands of dollars on an individual to send them without 
any increase in basic skills or long-term earning capacity to a tem- 
porary job that is likely to be part time and brief, and close to min- 
imum wage. 

We believe that civil rights enforcement should be aided by issu- 
ing regulations, increasing staffs, by training the State and local 
administrators, by using some fund terminations to deal with the 
fact that most of the States don't even have the basic framework or 
beginnings of a civil rights program in force, and we believe there 
should be cooperation between JTPA and job discrimination agen- 
cies in looking at the differential treatment of people who are 
trained ; n this system when they go out and try to get employment 
or when they try to get referrals to OJT jobs. 

We think that Congress, the Labor Department and States need 
to think about the definition of dislocated workers. Since we have 
found that it was not clear in the act and that the State has de- 
fined it in a way that tends to exclude a lot of the relatively low 
seniority women and minority employees in firms. We believe that 
there should be some msyor experiments in relocation, since parts 
of our State and many others simply don't have jobs. 

It would be a much better service to people to help them move 
someplace that there are jobs if they could definitely line up jobs. 
We think that there has to be a better effort to coordinate JTPA 
and the unemployment insurance system since, for men, particu- 
larly, who aren't on AFDC, since there are no stipends in the JTPA 
system, we are now in a situation where there are many people 
who are too poor to afford to be trained in the United States. 
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We know that most of the unemployed pecp^ are not any longer 
in the unemployment insurance recipient category and for those 
who are we think there should be a very serious effort to get them 
into training as soon as possible while they still have the income to 
afford to be trained. 

At the State government level, we believe that there is a real 
need for development of policies that emphasize quality of training. 
None of the Federal or State standards prevent an SDA, for exam- 
le, from not offering any basic skills training, and some of the 
DA's in Illinois do not. Chicago is only able to offer it to 4 percent 
of the eligible people, and it falls very far behind each year. 

We think the State ought to be looking at and setting some prior- 
ities for what these job training programs actually ought to ad 
dress. The State has no policy evaluation capability now, in part 
because it has been so severely underfunded administratively. They 
realize that they need to have that capacity, and Congress needs to 
think, I think, about the administrative expenditure ceiling if the 
States do not have the adequate staff to deal with the question of 
whether or not the system is actually working. 

In conclusion, I would say there's a number of issues we think 
the Congress needs to address in the long run, first of all, funding. 
The funding is very seriously inadequate for these programs, and 
the thought that it should be further substantially cut goes right 
against the grain of a growing and deep need in the country. 

We think that there is a very important role for public service 
employment. We found that people around the State operating 
JTPA had many situations where they simply could not find jobs to 
place people and there is something extremely counterproduc- 
tive and destr lve about training somebody when the job does not 
exist. 

Many people have felt that by the end of the CETA Program we 
would learn a lot about how to run a proper public service employ- 
ment program, and that we gave away that knowledge. We found 
in our State many tax expenditures that encouraged additional dis- 
location by having corporations move from central cities to suburbs 
and other places that did not have a real shortage of jobs. 

We think that Congress needs to think about whether or not the 
Federal Government through industrial revenue bonds and other 
sources should be financing the creation of additional dislocation 
on a large scale in the country, even while it is offering a tiny 
training program to deal with some of those consequences. 

We feel that JTPA as it presently stands does not have adequate 
tools to deal with the problems of non-English-speaking people who 
are a very large population in Chicago and many other areas and 
that there ought to be major experiments launched in this area. 

Finally, we feel that there is importance, both to look at redistri- 
bution of fund? within urban areas and to develop a series of strat- 
egies for sharing training opportunities, job listings and placement 
services across the fragmented parts of metropolitan area labor 
markets, because we have found many situations where there were 
unfilled training slots in affluent suburbs connected to almost cer- 
tain jobs, and there were oversubscribed training progams a few 
miles away in the central city that did not have any jobs they were 
likely to lead to. 
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We felt that on both sides this is a waste of resources and oppor- 
tunities. That concludes our basic statement. 
[The prepared statement of Gary Orfield follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gary Orfield, Illinois Unemployment and Job Training 
Research Project, University of Chicago 

Two years of experience under JTPA shows that the widely proclaimed success of 
this new federalism policy has been bought at a very high price. The program has 
achieved high placement rates with much lower expenditures, but this has been the 
result not of efficiency but of exclusion. The training program often has nothing of 
real value to offer those most desperately in need of training. Its agencies and con- 
tractors have specialized in brief training programs and job interview workshops for 
those whose training needs are much less severe and who would be likely to find 
jobs without special assistance. 

Our year-long study of the program bv the 26 people in our research project in- 
volved examining how JTPA is actually functioning in the center of industrial 
America. We visited local agencies across the state, including some of the richest 
suburban areas in the county and some of the nation's most stricken middle sized 
industrial cities. We conducted interviews with pople operating individual training 
programs, attended many of the policy meetings and interviewed the officials, and 
studied thousands of pages of printouts describing the programs and the people en- 
rolled within them. We gathered data on budgets ana programs for more than a 
decade and compared the nature of the efforts and the results as part of our efforts 
to find out whether the country was moving forward or backward in addressing its 
job training problems. 

We concluded that the nation has been moving backward, providing less real job 
training and failing to recognize the very severe crisis that still confronts industrial 
workers, blacks and Hispanics, youth seeking jobs without skills, and women strug- 
gling to support a family on part-time minimum wage jobs. The economic recovery 
has been extremely uneven and the scale of the problems that remain to be ad- 
dressed is far above that which was considered a grave social crisis a generation 
ago. If those who have stopped looking for jobs are added to the official unemploy- 
ment statistics, we have 9.5 million people without work at what is probably the 
peak of the recovery and manufacturing employment has regained only about half 
of the jobs lost in the last recession. 15% of blacks, more than a tenth of Hispanics, 
and 18% of teens were jobless and the numbers were frighteningly higher for cen- 
tral city minority youth. A number of the largest industrial states, including Illi- 
nois, report substantially higher rates of joblessness and have experienced less re- 
covery. 

In the midst of this continuing crisis of unemployment, exacerbated by large 
changes in the American economy that displace millions of workers, the federal gov- 
ernment has instituted radical cuts in resources for job training and adopted a set of 
policies that direct those resources away from the most troubled areas and individ- 
uals. In constant value dollars the federal training and employment expenditures 
dropped 69% from FY 79 to FY 83 and the program provided only one-fifth as much 
resources for training each jobless worker m a society with a far higher unemploy- 
ment level. The drop was even more severe in Illinois. Not only did the dollar de- 
cline and the public service jobs program disappear, but our research shows that 
Chicago got significantly less than its reasonable share of what remained while 
some of the most affluent suburban areas received allocations well in excess of their 
needs. They couldn't spend the funds they received. 

Our comparison of CETA with JTPA showed that at its peak CETA served about 
30% of the jobless people in Illinois during a year but that JTPA reaches only a'x>ut 
a tenth and provides a much lower level of service, with shorter programs and 
many placements in job clubs. The research showed that each time Congress 
changed the rules of job training programs during the past decade and a half, that 
there was a rapid effect on who received training. Where agencies were told to serve 
those with basic skills needs, they were served. When Congress reformed the PSE 
program, the number of disadvantaged participants soared. Even before JTPA, the 
Reagan Administration a nd the 1981 amendments changed the characteristics of job 
training programs under CETA, as fewer minorities and disadvantaged people were 
served and more with at least a high school diploma. The job training system adapts 
rapidly to new policy directives and we think that it needs some new goals from 
Congress. 

JTPA was based to a considerable extent on some important assumptions. The 
law assumed that the states would do a better job than the federal government in 
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administering job training and that the private sector would make a major contribu- 
tion if the program was put under the control of Private Industry Councils and state 
councils dominated by businessmen. Our study finds that state control has brought 
more red tape and paperwork, that the state approved fragmentation of the Chicago 
suburbs separating jobs from the jobless, that the state has extremely little substan- 
tive leadership on such central issues as the linkage between education and train- 
ing, and that state officials have done almost nothing to find out whether or not the 
program is actually working. The state has provided honest, professional, low cost 
administration in a program emphasizing compliance with auditing requirements 
and seeking ways to use job funds as part of economic development packages. 

One of the clearest misconceptions was the belief of the Reagan Administration 
that the states would spontaneously enforce civil rights without federal regulations 
and federal monitoring. As the federal government withdrew from the field the vast 
majority of the states emulated its example and civil rights requirements virtually 
ceased to exist for the first two years of the program 

Our study of program participation shows that there are serious issues of equal 
opportunity at every stage of the JTPA system. The proportion of black enrollees is 
slightly above the low point of the CETA period if one looks only at Title IIA. In- 
cluding Title III, the black participation is substantially lower. Hispanic participa- 
tion has fallen significantly in Illinois under JTPA. The minority group members 
the program does serve include a few of the many thousands of dropouts added to 
the state's economically precarious population each year. There is a serious loss of 
potential participants in JTPA before the enrollment stage and disadvantaged 
people were disproportionately lost. Although the JTPA law emphasizes the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, we found screening going on in much of the state at both 
the SDA and the service provider level Officials and contractors throughout the 
system conceded that JTPA standards forced them to screen out many people with 
severe handicaps. Although our survey of those providing training services under 
JTPA disclosed considerable sympathy for the increased emphasis on placement, 
they reported that one of the most serious training needs was for basic skills and 
that they would not satisfy this need. 

The educational dimension of the screening process was particularly critical. 
During the JTPA year ending last July, 75 percent of Illinois enrollees in Title II 
and 85% of those in Title III were high school grads. Even in Chicago, where almost 
half the students fail to complete high school, the great majority of those in training 
were graduates. Many JTPA enrollees had more than a high school education. 
Under CETA a far higher proportion of dropouts were served. Both in Illinois and 
nationally, the evidence shows a very dismal prospect for jobs and income for drop- 
outs without training. 

Within the JTPA system, women, minorities, and other groups experienced differ- 
ent treatment. Women were only about half as likely as men to receive the most 
desirable placements, in OJT jobs, and were substantially more likely to end up in 
vocational courses. Blacks were also less likely to receive OJT placement. Different 
types of training placement were related to different rates of finding jobs. Job place- 
ment, for example, was relatively low for job club activities. Even within the same 
kind of training, there were differences in placement rate and salary at placement 
by sex, race welfare status, etc. The JTPA system is exclusionary at the entrance 
point, threats people differently inside the training process, and feeds trainees into 
a discriminatory private labor market. It is a system that tends to perpetuate rather 
than reduce initial inequalities. 

The Title III program, which is the major innovation in JTPA, accounts for about 
a fourth of JTPA enrollment in Illinois. The program speaks to a problem of disloca- 
tion that is extremely severe in Illinois but reaches a very small fraction of the 
people affected, has no targets for helping *hose facing the most severe problems in 
reentering private employment, and offers ve/v short-term training that cannot up- 
grade the skills of a worker in a disappearing industry who has nothing to offer in 
the service industry labor market. We believe that this program is in need of funda- 
mental reexamination. 

Our recommendations cover many levels of state and federal policy and adminis- 
tration. We believe that an adequate response to the problem of very severe persist- 
ing unemployment, to say nothing of the much more serious problems likely in the 
next recession would require a substantial increase in resources in job training, res- 
toration of a tightly targeted public jobs program where there are no jobs, and a 
redirection of the program away from emphasis on short-term placement figures 
with little real significance toward the kind of training that genuinely helps those 
who otherwise have little chance. Programs should be measured by long-term place- 
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menta and by success in dealing with very serious educational problems that block 
almost any chance for mobility. 

We call for much stronger priorities in directing ihe resources to very serious 
problems and a strong movement away from the existing fragmented view of train- 
ing and employment within bits and pieces of metropolitan labor markets. We be- 
lieve that there should be requirements for sharing jobs and training opportunities 
within large labor market areas and that the trainees should be offered an option to 
take a subsidy for a move when they can identify a better job somewhere else in he 
country As the economy continues to move through drastic changes in the nature 
and distribution of jobs, it is very important to increase the choices and tools avail- 
able to the victims of these changes. 

One of the most glaring failures of the JTPA program has been a peculiar insensi- 
tivity to issues of discrimination and equity. We recommend a series of major 
changes to upgrade the performance of both federal and state civil rights operations. 
uiSSK 1 * 1 shows that une< l uai treatment is, in fact, a systematic problem within 
the JTPA system and requires continuous top level attention. 

The JTPA program has kept job training alive and training experts and agencies 
functioning through very difficult times. It has produced some valuable lessons 
about the need for increased attention to private sector relationships and concen- 
trated work on placement problems. It has also shown all too clearly, however, the 
serious cost of making those useful ideas into the driving force of a training system 
that too often loses sight of the problems of those who most need training. Congress 
u u res P° nsiDiiit y to offer a more solidly based training and retraining program 
that has the resources to permanently transform the work chances of people who 
otherwise will have no real role in the American economy or American society. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Orfield; I have one question. 
Somewhere in your testimony, somewhere here where you read it, 
y ?V,f? e ^ tl0ned about 56 People. Was that in Chicago, IL, or the State 
of Illinois that were placed under title III last year? 

Mr. Orfield. We found in the transition year, the figure was? 

Ms. Slesser. Fourty-five people for the city of Chicago in the 
transition year; 322 people were placed during this program year 
in the city of Chicago in title III. 

Mr. Orfield. This is a city that really has many, tsn3, scores of 
thousands of dislocated workers. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Orfield. Kind of a sad statistic really. 

Mr. Orfield. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. You have addressed a lot of the problems that we 
have heard referred to in other hearings. Do you feel, let me ask 
you, do you feel that these problems could be addressed through 
the administrative process, or do you feel there is going to need to 
be legislation? 

Mr. Orfield. I feel there are many problems that can be ad- 
dressed through the administrative process, such as the develop- 
ment of more realistic placement standards and evaluation capac- 
ity and so forth, and there are some others that we mentioned at 
the end that would require new legislation, but we do have the 
feeling that there is much more in the JTPA law than has been 
seen so far in the program administration and that the Labor De- 
partment has made a terrible mistake by saying that it was giving 
discretion, but really sending only one signal, saying we are only 
interested in your placement statistics and your cost statistics. Ev- 
eryone in the system is reacting ac if that was the only policy that 
was in JTPA, and I think it is very important that the Labor De- 
partment send out other signals and rest the minds of the State 
and local administrators about totally unknown accounting and au- 
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diting problems that they might be dealing with and begin to focus 
on real training issues. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. H>.' es. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to commend 
first Professor Orfield for his yeoman dig in research on this whole 

m area, what I categorize as a real critical problem facing America 

today, that is waat are we going to do to increase opportunities for 
gainful employment for our youth today. 
I think certainly your efforts will not go unnoticed. It should be 

i used to help us and Congress to understand and find some answers 

to the shortcomings that now exist under the JTPA ProgTam. 
There is one thine that I must say. You mentioned something that 
I disagree with. You said when the recession comes. I am sure you 
were not talking bout the southside of Chicago where the Universi- 
ty o* whicaso lives. The recession has already progressed from a re- 
cession to depression, so far as the southside of the c.*y of Chica- 
go 1^ concerned. 

My specific questions are these. I have been to oev* ♦! oversight 
hearings throughout the United States, and theit nac n testimo- 
ny that indicated, and I want to find out if yo \ see V is the case, 
where there has been certain skimming off th top i* \orms of the 
higher graded group of students, when it „omes to determining who 
is admitted into the JTPA Program. Do you RdC this to be true ir 
your study in Chicago and t • State of Illinois? 

Mr. Orfield. Yes, Mr. Congressman, we have found that almost 
everyone that we spoke to in th«* system recognized this as a prob- 
lem, and a number of them saia it was required by the placement 
standan . They believe that Jie signal that was being sent to them 
by the administrators was that they fcad to do this, because <f they 
didn't meet those standards, their SDA could lose its funds or the 
service provider could lose its contract bo that literally they had to 
think all the tine about whether they couM iJTord to take the risk 
of training somebody who really needed \o be trained, or whether 
they had to select somebody that would be easy to place. Very 
often, they decided to select the people who were easy to place. The 
creaming takes place mostly along the li :es of education which is a 
very, very important line, because it means we cream out people 
who are untrained by tks schools **" i the job training system. 

Mr. Hayes. Hen**e, it is not tot from wrong for those of us 
who have said it has been conch A by some in the position of 
power to do something about it th^t there are certain expendables 
in our society who we should not even waste money on to try to 
train and educate and prepare to fit into society. Hence, we don't 
gi^e them any opportunity, isn't that true? 

Mr. Orfield. Well, I think in our discussions, for example, with 
service providers in Chicago, that many of them felt that they were 
being told that they could not try to deal with the real hardcore 
unemployed, because if they did, they would have to spend more on 
those kids, and they wouid have not such a good record of place- 
ment, especially since they would be dealing with raciai discrimina- 
tion after the kids were trained, and that they would be punished 
if they did that by the JTPA system. 

Mr. Hayes. You have mentioned the inadequacy of the civil 
rights program which I am interes' . i in, and given the kind of ap- 
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proach that this administration hriS, and I am not asking you to be 
partisan in your answer to this question, because I say we are deal- 
ing with a human question, not one that has to do with partisan 
politics, but as a real assault on affirmative action as a whole, do 
you see any real chance for a turnaround in this whole area of civil 
rights as it approaches the problem of unemployment, unless there 
is some real positive act jn of change on the part of the Congress of 
the United States? 

Mr. Orfield. Well, I think this is an area where Congress really 
needs to exercise a tremendous amount of oversight, because, as 
you know, a number of the Federal agencies are simply not active- 
ly enforcing civil rights laws at this point in time. I think that we 
have a situation in JTPA where the Justice Department has b<*m 
blocking the issuance of even a basic regulation that's not a very 
dramatic assertion of Federal power, and I think is almost the min- 
imum that the law requires. 

That has been blocked now throughout, well into the third year 
of this program, and I think Congress needs to find out why the 
executive branch is unable to even issue a basic directive, that the 
lack of this directive has made many of the State people feel that 
civil rights is not any longer a serious problem, and that they 
really take any risk by ignoring it. Since many of the States do not 
even have a paper structure of enforcement, and no one has been 
punished yet for not having one in this system. 

Mr. Hayes. Time is running out on me, I've been advised. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for being as liberal as you were. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank yo'% Mr. Hayes, and thank you very much. 
I can assure you that the study and the work you have done will 
not go to waste. It will be valuable for us on the committee to work 
with as we try to remedy some of the inadequacies in the program 
now and as we try to correct some of the definitions to the locals so 
that they have less to worry about, and, like you say, stress more 
on the program's success as far as it pertains to the help of human 
beings that need it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Orfield. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, the Chair would like to call the first 
panel which consists of Joan Hammond on behalf of Gov. Richard 
Celest*. National Governors' Association; Donald Singer, president 
of the National Association of County Training and Employment 
Professionals, National Association of Counties; and John Tyner, 
council member from Rockville, MD, representing the National 
League of Cities. 

We would like to begin with the council member from Rockville, 
MD, Mr. John Tyner. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN TYNER II, COUNCIL MEMBER, ROCKVILLE, 
MD, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 
Mr. Tynsr. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am John Tyner, 
council member of the city of Roc! ille, MD, and a member of the 
National League of Cities, Human Jevelopment Steering Commit- 
tee. 

I am here today on behalf of our 15,000 direct and indirect 
member cities vnd elected officials. I want to thank the chairman 
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and the members of the subcommittee for the opportunity to come 
before you and discuss the Department of Labor's Job Training 
Partnership Act activities. 

Although much of the responsibility for managing JTPA has 
been lodged with State governments, the Federal Government 
through DOL continues to retain important JTPA responsibilities. 
Those responsibilities include the development and promulgation of 
regulations to guarantee that the objectives of the legislation are 
met, the resolution of disputes over service delivery area designa- 
tions and private industry council certification, the approval of 
State plans, the development of performance standards, and serv- 
ing in an appeal capaci ty fo r program auditing disputes. 

To the extent that JTPA remains legitimately in its infancy, 
harsh, sweeping rebukes of the program and its administration 
may be somewhat premature. What is not premature, however, is 
how local governments perceive a program designed in large part 
to cure their jobless ills. The local level, after all, is where our Na- 
tion^ millions of unemployed reside. 

In a recent NLC survey entitled "Employment Problems and 
America's Cities," the survey respondents were asked to rate the 
performance of the Federal Government under JTPA both in gen- 
eral and in specific areas of responsibility. I would like to submit a 
summary of that report for the record. The results of that survey 
are quite telling. 

Overall, only 3 percent of city officials said Federal performance 
in JTPA had been excellent, with 2 out of 3 saying t 1 at it had been 
fair or poor. In addition, large percentages say that the Federal 
Government has done a poor job of providing progvair guidance 
and information and technical assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, what these figures tell us is that local officials do 
not think that the Federal Government is doing n good iob on 
JTPA. In abolishing CETA and creating JTPA, both the adminis- 
tration and Congress clearly intended that the baton of decision- 
making be passed on to State governments which have little expe- 
rience o/ preparation for the new role and responsibility under 
JTPA. This inexperience has only been compounded by what I be- 
lieve many of us agree is serious program underfunding. At the 
meetings of the NLC Human Development Steering Committee in 
March and in May, and in our most recent meeting last month, the 
steering committee considered amendments to our national munici- 
pal policy as it relates to JTPA. While those amendments to our 
existing policies on JTPA have yet to be acted upon by the fall 
NLC membership, they do, however, go in many ways to the heart 
of what it is we are discussing today, specifically vays in which not 
only the Department of Labor, but all pip ,e * in tne JTPA process 
can maximize the training and unemployment results intended by 
Congress. 

Specifically we ask that you add specificity to language regarding 
JTPA's purpose of serving economically disadvantaged persons to 
now urge that the hardest to employ among the disadvantaged be 
targeted for assistance. This recommendation is premised on the 
fact that JTPA at its optimum can only serve about 5 percent of 
the eligible disadvantaged population. 
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mi U TP tf ? at you chail * e the formula used in determining the 
JiPA allocations from a two-thirds unemployment rate, one-third 
poverty rate formula to an equally weighted formula of unemploy- 
ment and poverty measures. 

This change would more equitably address the high pockets of 
joblessness, chiefly among the urban poor which persist even when 
overall unemployment levels are relatively low. 

We urge that you establish hold-harmless basis for sub-State allo- 
cations of JTPA funds, as is the case currently with State alloca- 
tions. Short-term fluctuations, as you have heard this morning, in 
unemployment levels can drastically alter the level of funding to a 
service delivery area or a local unit of government from year to 
ye^. A hold-harmless funding basis would ensure the continuity 
and credibility of local programs by maintaining a threshold of al- 
locations. 

We would urge that you restrict the use of recaptured, unspent 
JTPA funds to redistribution within the JTPA system where the 
needs are greatest. We would also encourage the development of 
post-program measures of JTPA training and placement services as 
a means of assessing service quality. 

We urge the utilization of data capture technologies to develop 
nationally standardised reporting systems on JTPA performance. 
We encourage the use of the Governor's 6 percent setasides for bo- 
nuses for SDA's which target the hardest to employ, and, nine, we 
would urge the inclusion of youth competencies as an additional 
form of positive outcomes in youth programs. 

Finally, we would ask that you mandate that 20 percent of State 
title III allocations be set aside for technical assistance to service 
delivery areas and local units of government for planning and de- 
velopment of anticipatory strategies to deal with plant closings, 
large scale layoffs and economic emergencies. 

While the NLC strongly supports H.R. 1616, plant closing legisla- 
tion introduced by Mr. Ford of Michigan, we continue to be greatly 
concerned over both the scope of the problem and trends such as 
those actions taken in tne Senate to reduce title III dislocated 
worker assistance This setaside will truly assist SDA's and local 
governments in addressing a serious national problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we are encouraged by the promise of JTPA and 
the potential the program holds for truly making a difference in 
solving a problem over which we have had little historic success, 
specifically the problem of unemployment in our Nation's cities. At 
the same time, however, we continue to be truly concerned over 
our seeming inability to solve a problem which continues to grow 
while Federal assistance to address it continues to shrink. 

As we Lave testified previously, funding reductions in these pro- 
grams targeted direc ly at nagging problems are serious in and of 
themselves The scheduled expiration oi the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit at the end of th:s year unless Congress extends the program 
will only serve to devalue the worth of programs like JIPA. 

We continue to believe that onlv by means of a substantive and 
effective partnership between all levels of government may we 
maintain any hopes of solving these mutual problems. We are also 
hopeful that Congress will continue to call upon us to assist in 
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these mutual efforts to assure the effective implementation of vital 
and worthwhile Federal programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our concerns before 
your committee. I welcome an opportunity to field any questions 
you may have that I could answer *rom a local perspective. 

[The prepared statement of John Tyner follows:] 

Prepared Statement op John Tyner II, Council Member, Rockville, MD, on 
Behalf op the National League op Cities 

Mr. Chairman, I request that my full statement be included within the hearing 
r'cord . . . thank you 

Good morning, I am John Tyner, Council Member of the City of Rockville, Mary- 
land and a member of the National League of Cities Human Development Steering 
Committee. ! am here today on behalf of our 15,000 direct and indirect member 
cities and elected official*' i want to thank the Chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee for this opportunity to come before you to discuss the Department of 
Labor's Job Training Partnership Act activities. 

Mr Chairman, a number of so-called "experts' 1 in the job training field, through 
preliminary studies of the JTPA, have already concluded that the Department of 
Labor has virtually abandoned its responsibilities as a partner in managing the 
JTPA. 

Although much of the responsibility for managing JTPA has been lodged with 
state governments, the federal government through DOL continues to retain impor- 
tant JTPA responsibilities. Those responsibilities include the development and pro- 
mulgation of regulations to guarantee that the objectives of the legislation are met, 
the resolution of disputes over service delivery area (SDA) designations and private 
industry council (PIC) certifications, the approval of state plans, the development of 
performance standards, and serving in an appeal capacity for program auditing dis- 
putes. 

To the extent that the JTPA remains legitimately in its infancy, harsh, sweeping 
rebukes of the program and its administration may be somewhat premature. What 
is not premature, however, is how local governments perceive a program designed 
in large part to cure their jobless ills. The local level, after all, is where our nation's 
millions of unemployed reside. 

In a recent NLC survey entitled "Employment Problems and America's Cities", 
the survey respondents were asked to rate the performance of the federal govern- 
ment under JTPA, both in general and in specific areas of responsibility, f would 
like to submit a summary of that report for the record. The results of that survey 
are quite telling 

Overall, only three percent of city officials said federal performance in JTPA has 
been "excellent", with two out of three saying that it had been "fair" or "poor". In 
none of the eight specific areas of responsibility did a majority of the respodnents 
rate federal government performance as "excellent" or "good . More than 20 per- 
cent of the respondents rated the federal performance as poor" in six of the eight 
categories. In five areas, 30 percent or more rated federal performance as "poor". 

In addition, large percentages say that the federal government has done a poor 
job of providing program guidance (41%) and information and technical assistance 
(37%) Significant proportions of city officials do not think that the federal govern- 
ment is providing the resources— financial and otherwise — that are needed. 

At a full committee hearing in February of this yea£ at which Carol Bellamy, 
NLC First Vice President testified, the Chairman of this subcommittee shared with 
the panel a proverb taught him by his father, that "figures never lie, but liars some- 
times figure . 

Mr. Chairman, our figures don't lie in clearly telling us that local officials do not 
think that the federal government is doing a good job on JTPA. 

In abolishing CETA and creating JTPA, both the Administration and Congress 
clearly intended that the baton of decision msking be passed on to state govern- 
ments which had little experience or preparation for the new role and responsibility 
under JTPA. 

That baton was passed, however, with no one willing or responsible to coach 
states and locals in the proper manner in which it should oe carried from th't point 
on As a result, governments at the local level across the country have been left 
with a program which states have interpreted as clearly as the law would allow. 

This has only been compounded with what 1 believe many of us agree is serious 
program underfunding. 
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We commend Congress for the patience it has exhibited this year in providing 
J 1 FA time to work out some of its own problems at the same time giving Congress 
and all interested parties time to conduct their own assessments of what is right 
and wrong with the program. To have sc ; <Hisly considered and acted upon amend- 
ments to the program this aarly in its exL-tance could well have served to merely 
exr.cerbate some of problems. We view this hearing, however, as an opportunity to 
present what we feel are potential changes in JTPA which Congress may wish to 
consider in the months ahead. , 

At the meeting of the NIC Human Development Steering Committee in March of 
P^ii^^ 8 ^'^ ^ \™tneeses, Frank Slobig oftne Roosevelt Centennial 
rroiect addressed the committee on the unique problems of disadvantaged youth 
and proposed and existing programs designed to address their chronic levels of un- 
employment. I 

At our most recent meeting last month, Martin Jensen of Job Training Partner- 
ship, Inc., also appearing before the subcommittee today, provided thesteering com- 
mittee with both his wisdom and insight into JTPA as we consider amendments to 
our National Municipal Policy as it relates to JTPA. 

These proposed changes in our National Municipal Policy have yet to receive the 
endorsement of the NLC and its leadership. There amendemnts, however, go in 
many ways to the heart of what it is we are discussing here today, specifically ways 
in which not only the Department of Labor, but all players in the JTPA process can 
maximize the training and employment results intended by Congress. 

We are hopeful that these amendments which we agreed to will serve to assist 
you and other members of congress as they may consider amendments to JTPA in 
the coming year. Specifically, they are as follows: 

(1) Add specificity to language regarding JTPA's purpose of serving economically 
disadvantaged persons, to now urge that the hardesUo employ among the disadvan- 
taged be targeted for assistance. 

This re<»mmendation is premised on the fact that JTPA, at its optimum, can 
serve only about five percent of the eligible disadvantaged population 

(Z) Change the formula used in determining JTPA allocations from a two-thirds 
unemployment rate/one-third poverty rate formula to an equally weighted formula 
of unemployment and poverty measures. 

This change would more equitably address the high "pockets" of joblessness, chief- 
ly among the urban poor, which persist even when overall unemployment levels are 
relatively low. 

(3) Establish a "hold-harmless" basis for sub-state allocations of JTPA funds, as is 
the care currently with state all locations. 

Short-term fluctuations in unemployment levels can drastically alter the level of 
funding to a service delivery area or local unit of government from year to year A 

nold-harm*ess fundmg basis would ensure the continuity and credibility of local 
programs by maintaining a threshold for allocations. 

(4) Restrict the upe of recaptured unspent JTPA funds to redistribution within the 
JTPA system where there needs are greatest 

Treasury mmigtration intent ™ to return these unspent JTPA funds to the General 

(5) Encourage the development ot "post-program measures" of JTPA training and 
placement services as a means of assessing service quality. 

a ♦J e JE? e Sl itl ^ Q ^ Prel i miliar T Plight on the Job Training Partnership Act" 
dated December 1984 and completed by the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity notes that DOL's current perform- 
ance standards might be discouraging service to the most cusadvanteged groups 
among those eligible for JTPA" because of their current emphasis on job placement 4 
rather than job retention, increased earnings, or decreased welfare dependency We 
believe that some measure of post-program "success" is a means by which to assess 
how weh the program is working. 

(6) Urge the utilization of "date capture technologies" to develop nationally stand- 
ardized reporting systems on JTPA performance. * 

Here again, DOL's poor performance is in large part attributable to their lack of 
data on what is actually occurring within the program. 

(7) Encourage the use of Governor's "six percent set asides" for bonuses for serv- 
ice delivery areas which target the hardest to employ. 

(8) Urge the inclusion of youth competencies as an additional form of positive out- 
comes in youth programs; and 

(9) Mandate that twenty percent of state Title III allocations be set aside for tech- 
nical assistance to service delivery areas and local units of government for planning 
and development of anticipatory strategies to deal with plant closings, large scale 
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layoffs, and economic emergencies. While the NLC strongly aupports H.R. 1616, 
plant closing legislation introduced by Mr. Ford of Michigan, we continue to be 
greatly concerned over both the scope of the problem and trends such as those ac- 
tions taken n the Senate to reduce fitle III dislocated worker assistance. This set 
aside will truly assist SDAs and local governments in addressing a serious national 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we are encouraged by the promise of JTPA and the potential the 
* program holds for truly making a difference in solving a problem over which we 

have had little historical success; specifically, the problem of unemployment in our 
nation's cities. 

At the same time, however, we continue to be truly concerned over our seeming 
inability to solve a problem which continues to grow while federal assistance toad- 
1 dress it continues to shrink. The Chairman of this subcommittee, the Chairman of 

the full committee Mr. Hawkins, and all the members of our committee liave our 
thanks i i preserving both the integrity and utility of these vital programs, particu- 
lar during these times of fiscal crisis. 

As we have testified previously, funding reductions in these programs targeted di- 
rectly at nagging problems are serious in and of themselves. The scheduled expira- 
tion of the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) at the end of this year unless Congress 
extends the program will only serve to devalue the worth of programs like the 
.JTPA. 

These reductions amount to adding insult to injury when coupied with the loss of 
general revenue sharing, forced compliance with the overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, efforts to prohibit states and localities from collecting sales 
taxes on purchases made with food stamps, and the mandatory participation of mu- 
nicipal employees in Medicare, to name but a few. 

We continue to believe that only by means of a substantive and effective partner- 
ship between all levels of governme nt m ay we maintain any hopes of solving these 
mutual problems. With regard to JTPA, we are hopeful that the Department of 
Labor will begin to correctly interpret their role as one of experienced overseer and 
advisor and not as a bored causal observer. We are also hopeful that Congress will 
continue to call upon us to assist in these mutual efforts to assure the effective im- 
plementation of vital and worthwhile federal programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our concerns before your committee. I 
would welcome the opportunity to field any questions you may have which I may 
answer from a local perspective. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Tyner. We will hear 
from the whole panel, and then we will ask questions. 
Mr. Tyner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Martinez. We would like to hear next from Joan Hammond 
on behalf of Gov. Richard Celeste. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN HAMMOND, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR* 
OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, ON BEHALF OF 
HON. RICHARD F. CELESTE, CHAIRMAN, NGA SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Ms. Hammond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee. I am very happy to be here today on behalf of 
Gov. Richard Celeste and the National Governors' Association. 

First, I would like to say a couple of things by way of introduc- 
tion. I want to basically emphasize the contin uing support of the 
% States for the basic concept and structure of JTPA. States have 

taken ownership. The State and local partnership is working, and I 
think even most important, the local public/nrivate partnership is 
working within our local communities. 

Second, 1 would like to sey that we really welcome the breath of 
fresh air at the Department of Labor with the recent appointment 
of Secretary Brock, the pending confirmation of Roger Semerad, 
and, of course, our continuing admiration for Bob Jones. Our writ- 
ten remarks which we have prepared for you today really focus on 
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that most important role of our Federal partner, and they are 
fairly extensive remarks which range from what the Federal pres- 
ence in the system building ought to be through issues about data 
collection, research evaluation, technical assistance and program 
coordination at the Federal level, a most important issue. 

I will not go into that sort of thing, bt jause it is there for you to 
see at your leisure, but I would like to make a few brief comments 
and observations in general. 

The Job Training Partnership Act, from our point of view, is a 
highly complicated, really brilliant piece of legislation. It contains 
the tools that Governors need to develop within their States educa- 
tion, employment and training systems, systems that really oper- 
ate, that coordinate scarce resources that can develop to be really 
comprehensive, coordinated, and efficient education and training 
systems. 

There is tremendous strength potentially in the State job train- 
ing councils, and the role that they can play within States in terms 
of system building, and their local counterparts, the private indus- 
try councils with their local elected officii partners are a particu- 
larly effective tool potentially in developing the kinds of the qual- 
ity systems of education and training that we need around this 
country. 

I think probably this legislation brings us the closest that we 
have ever been at the Federal level to some kind of development of 
the national industrial policy. There are, however, some real needs 
that those of us at the States, as managers of this program, feel. 
One is a need for standardized information, qualitative as well as 
quantitative. We need to understand our impact. We need to be 
able to measure nationally as well as statewide how well we are 
doing at our targeting of dollars to the most in need. 

We need the kind of information that will help us in driving, 
planning, and programming efforts that search for creative solu- 
tions, and we need help and information so that we can secure for 
our citizens, the ones most in need, the long-term employment and 
the economic mobility so badly needed. 

I think a second point would be that there is need for increased 
professional development within the entire system, not just assist- 
ance to those who are perceived to be failing, but professional 
growth and support for that growth that will improve continually 
the quality of service that we provide across this country. We need 
a strong national and State-based technical assistance and research 
capability. Third, I think we need time, and we need flexibility. We 
need nonlegislative and nonregulatory remedies for the most part 
in my opinion. We need a great deal of nurturing and technical as- 
sistance within the system so that we can better deal with the 
problems that we know exist within and between our States. 

Then there's a fourth issue. It has been spoken to today. I do 
think we need a few clear rules and parameters from the Federal 
level within which we can operate. There is a need for risk taking 
and experimentation within our States and within our SDA's. 

For example, a clear audit and compliance policy would really be 
very helpful for us in striking out in a mora creative way, but 
rath*- . sitting in the States waiting for the other shoe to 

i . 
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drop, and we are, therefore, taking a much more conservative ap- 
proach in managing this program than we would like to. 

I want to say a word on title II-A generally, if I may. I think . e 
are settling in. The rate of spending from my observations contin- 
ues to improve, and there is evidence of a growing understanding 
of what constitutes good performance. Even in those areas that are 
most troublesome to us, service to youth and older workers, I think 
there is evidence of some increasing creativity there. In my State, 
we are attempting to drive our system toward long-term training, 
up-front remediation efforts, customized training, and an increased 
understanding of the labor market situations locally. 

I think overall I would say that we as States, as managers, are 
growing up. Now, I want to turn to title III, because this is a situa- 
tion that concerns, I know, all of us greatly. 

From our perspective as States, it is really the first Federal em- 
ployment and training policy to address major aspects of worker 
adjustment. Those entering the work force can expect three or four 
changes in occupation during their working years, and title III is 
really our first opportunity to test approaches to or methods of 
maintaining a viable work force as technology changes. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am appalled at the proposed cuts. This 
past program year Ohio had $13.6 million of title III money under 
contract, totally under contract, every dollar available. During this 
present program year, beginning July 1 of an allocation of $11.2 
million; $7.2 million is already being contracted * aving us in Ohio 
with only $4 million to address over the next 9 months the continu- 
ing plant closing and layoff problems. 

If proposed budget cuts are enacted, Ohio will only have slightly 
more than $5 million available for an entire year beginning July 1, 
1986, in a State with continuing high unemployment. I don't agree 
with my friends from the Department of Labor. The solution for 
Ohio cannot wait for the 1987 budget. 

The situation that we are facing with the proposed title III cuts 
for 1986 will represent for us in Ohio a 62-percent reduction in that 
program year operating level from that level we had in program 
year 1984. Some of the preliminary figures from the National Gov- 
ernors' Association indicate similar information from four of my 
sister States, in particular in which this committee, I think, would 
have an interest. 

California will look at a 50-percent reduction, Montana 55, Illi- 
nois 65, Wisconsin 68. I think hi conclusion what I would like to 
say about the program as a whole is that States will continue to 
assume responsibility and to accept accountability for the integrity 
of the system. 

We take very seriously our partnership responsibility and we 
value the role of our Federal partner, and we do thank you for this 
opportunity to speak with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Joan Hammond follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Joan Hammond, Deputy Administrator of the Ohio 
Bureau op Employment Services 



Good morning my name is Joan Hammond. As Deputy Administrator of the 
Bureau of Employment Services for the state of Ohio, I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity this morning to testify on behalf of the National Governors' Association 
concerning the role of the federal government in the implementation of the Jobs 
Training Partnership Act. My remarks will address the following majc issues: 

The need for a greater federal presence in developing a mor , effective and 
efficient system to collect national data reeded by both federal and state policy 
makers and managers; 
The need for a greater federal role in research and evaluation 
The need for a greater federal role in technical assistance and information 
dissemination 

The need for a more aggressive policy leadership and initative by the federal 
Department of Labor to improve -coordination among federally funded programs 
The need for restructing audit and compliance review to preserve the flexibil- 
ity provided under the statute and earlier DOL guidance to the states 

Before I do so, however, it is important to emphasize the continuing suport of the 
states for the basic concept and structure of the JTPA. By all accounts the JTPA is 
off to a resounding start. The governors and states have assumed ownership for the 
system recognizing JTPA's importance as a key program and policy tool for address- 
ing the economic needs of this country. Local service delivery and state systems are 
in place wi*h the support of viable public/private partnerships at both levels. From 
the state point of view implementation of Job Training Partnership Act takes on 
particular importance as a prototype for other federal programs. 

Second, I want to note that we are most encouraged by the breath of fresh air 
that has swept through the Department since the recent appointment of Secretary 
Brock and the announcement of the pending confirmation of Assistant Secretary Se- 
merad Both men have demonstrated knowledge of an sensitivity to the issues faced 
by the employment and training system. Given the change in atmosphere within 
the Department, it makes little sense to dwell on past weaknesses and instances in 
which the Department might have acted differently. Rather I will suggest areas in 
which a strengthened Department of Labor can provide much needed support and 
encouragement for the fledgling JTPi*. system. 



The effective operation and oversight of the JTPA requires that all levels of gov- 
ernment have basic information on program operations on a consistent and timely 
basis The lack of such information can have serious effects on the future of the pro- 
gram as we h ,ve seen in the case of recent decisions regarding funding levels for 
the Title III program 

We have been strong supporters of the concept of reducing the federal reporting 
burden recognizing that overly detailed federal reports can unnecessarily overbur- 
den the intergovernmental system Moreover, we strongly support the DOt/s overall 
approach of tying reporting to accountability. 

However, too limited a federal role can actually minimize the usefulness of the 
data that is collected and may lead to a proliferation of uncoordinated data collec- 
tion activities by both federal and state governments. The lack of sufficient stand- 
ardization in definitions makes it difficult for state or federal policy makers to make 
effective comparisons among the states or to provide a meaningful picture of the 
accomplishments of the JTPA program on a national level. The lack of federal 
guidelines and the fear of subsequent audits and compliance reviews have forced 
some states to substantially broaden their own reporting requirements in order to 
provide some degree of protection from possible adverse federal action at some 
future time. 

The paradox which confronts us is that despite the paucity of consistent infoi na- 
tion at the national level, the reporting burden at the local level probably has not 
been substantially altered. In fact, the Department, through its compliance review 
process has caused some states to impose even further reporting and record keeping 
requirements than originally anticipated. Also, because federal definitions are broad 
and sketchy states have had to define a host of terms which have application in all 
programs. Together, these factors have been the source of some friction between 
state and local actors within the system. 
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Two years ago, NGA and other interested national groups testified before the 
House Operations Subcommittee in support of more timely and extensive federal re- 
porting on participant characteristics, program services and outcomes. We still be- 
lieve that those recommendations are sound even though the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Management and Budget did not choose to follow those recommen- 
dations 

While NGA and other organizations have attempted to fill the gap by helping 
states help each other in developing definitions, financial management and perform- 
ance standards systems, and reporting and management information systems, it 
seems increasingly clear that these self help activities are not enough. They can 
make the system better, but they can not assure the level of consistency of data 
needed for national oversight or policy making purposes. 

For these reasons, NGA would again like to recommend that the Department re- 
examine its role and consider actions which would: 

Increase the frequency of federal reporting, provide for more depth of infor- 
mation and establish a limited number of standard definitions that would en- 
hance the comparability of data included in individual state reporting systems. 
Inconsistent and incomplete information impedes information snaring be- 
tween states and limits the validity of tne performance data. The inability 
to manipulate data adequately for analytical purposes because of the limi- 
tations in the data collected limits the utility of the data for management 
and other purposes. For instance because of lack of adequate information 
on attainment of youth employment competencies, it has not been possible 
to include this factor in the national regression model. States have there- 
fore had difficulty in adjusting performance standards to take youth em- 
ployment competencies into account. Further, untimely data reduces the 
ability for informed management decision making to correct inefficiencies 
and improve performance. 
Assure that state flexibility in other definitions is not compromised by future 
DOL action in compliance reviews that tend to establish ex post facto defini- 
tions and requirements 

It is important that the Department guard against back door policy 
making, second guessing and intrusion upon state and local decision 
making. The Department's process of compliance reviews presents such a 
threat. To date a number of state interpretations of terms have been ques- 
tioned despite the fact that the Department had previously declined to pro- 
vide guidance in such areas. 
Reduce the need for ad hoc data collection where such information might 
more effectively be collected through a more efficient system of continuing re- 
ports 

One of the consequences of having only a skeleton federal reporting 
system is the tendency to resort to ad hoc data collection efforts to obtain 
needed information. Within the broad federal guidance given, states and 
SDAs hr.ve organized their data systems in many different ways regarding 
definitions, time frames and reports. This has made it difficult and some- 
times impossible to access consistent data for special studies. While the ad 
hoc data collection network which includes GAO, NGA, and other national 
organization has served a useful national purpose, our efforts have placed 
an additional burden on the system. For instance we have just completed 
data analysis on Title III expenditures using more disaggregated data than 
is available through the Department of Labor. We are also currently seek- 
ing information on the participants, types of service provided and the out- 
come achieved under the 3% and 8% set-aside programs. In the past we 
have done special studies on aspects of Title III progiams, performance 
standards and 6% activities. 

The Department, too, has resorted to ad hoc data collection methods as a 
means of finding out what is happening within the system. A cursory 
review of DOL compliance review monitoring guides suggests that consider- 
ably more information than that needed for compliance monitoring is col- 
lected during such reviews. Although ad hoc systems are often appropriate 
for one time needs they are not efficient means of collecting data on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Adopt the recommendations of the JTPA Performance Standards Advisory 
Committee, including rapid action on recommendations for post-program per- 
formance standards tor the Title II-A program. 

Over the past several years as the employment and training system has 
gained confidence and experience in the performance standard system, the 
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great majority of that community has come to realize the importance 0 f 
looking at both the short and longer term outcomes of programs for pur- 
poses of planning new services and assessing the effectiveness of existing 
ones Youth competency systems have been established by PICs throughout 
the country necessitating a more systematic inclusion of information from 
such systems into the larger performance standards system. 

We are particularly concerned that the Department accept the recom- 
mendations of he JTPA Performance Standards Advisory Committee. We 
urge the Department to move quickly on the matter of instituting data col- 
lection for poet-program performance standards as specified in the statute 
i 0 » ™* n " A P^fi™ since we believe that providing consistent 

follow-Up information on the employment and earnings increases for JTPA 
participants is powerful information for all levels of public policy makers 
especially at the federal and state levels. We believe that post-program in- 
formation can provide great credibility with state legislators, State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils (SJTCC), and the private sector for employ- 
ment and training programs and assist states significantly in their efforts 
to coordinate job training program with other state initiatives. 

A recently completed survey by NGA indicated that twenty-eight states 
(57% of those responding) have already implemented a follow-up system 
which collects some of the information recommended by the JTPA Perform- 
ance Standards Advisory Committee. By the beginning of Program Year 
(PY) '86 fully 80% of the states which responded to our questionnaire plan 
to have operational systems. The question is no longer should follow-up be 
done, how a consistent system can be achieved. We believe that the states, 
their SDAs, as well as the Department, will benefit from a national ap- 
proach to follow-up which allows DOL to establish national standards while 
providing the states with the ability to share comparable information and 
work within the states in improving the quality of programming. 

In supporting the recommendations of the DOL* Performance Standards 
Advisory Committee, we make a plea that states ;iven adequate flexibil- 
ity to support needed information collection efforts and to provide assist- 
ance as necessary, not only after poor performance has been determined. 
We hope the Department will assume a stronger leadership role in making 
technical assistance available to ensure meaningful follow-up systems, and 
other aspects of the performance standards system. NGA has provided 
expert assistance to the states in the past and stands ready to do so in the 
future 



RESEARCH, DEVI LOPMENT AND EVALUATION 

Another traditional role of the federal government has been to look to the future 
regarding emerging issues and labor market trends, to experiment with new ideas, 
and to find better ways of doing things so that those in the field can benefit from 
the knowledge gained. Under JTPA, research, development and evaluation activities 
have been severely cut back and the responsible office within DOL greatly reduced 
in capacity. We strongly urge that the DOL renew its own commitment to research 
and evaulation and its support for appropriate state and private activities as well. 

The Department of Labor needs to undertake selective research, demonstration 
and dissemination activities with the objective of program improvement. In so doing 
emphasis should be placed on the practical application of past research findings. 

Although the success of JTPA and its management and service delivery methods 
is already being celebrated, we need to take time to learn more about the full impli- 
cations of the approaches used. Many new things are being tried within JTPA. We 
know little about performance-based contracting. We know little about the relative 
effectiveness of rapid response teams, out-placement service and various techniques 
being used under Title III to work with disclosed workers. Although we have 
'earned a great deal about how to measure performance, we are not very sophisti- 
cated in knowing how to diagnose the reasons for poor performance or how to im- 
prove performance where it lags. We still have much to learn regarding the meas- 
urement of reduction in welfare dependency. We need to learn how to better utilize 
available resources to serve the needs of target populations. 

More work is needed in identifying early warning indicators that help states an- 
ticipate plant closing and worker layoffs. Assistance is also Traded to help those at 
the state and local level make better use of other available labor market informa- 
tion in planning and managing programs. 
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A sustained program of research and evaluation provides the kind of feedback to 
the system on what works and what doesn't that is needed for program and man- 
agement improvement Although the states and localities can, and are, engaged in 
research activities to answer some of these questions, a broader national perspective 
that looks across states and local delivery systems is needed. National level studies 
are needed to evaluate the net impact of program services on clients. 



The JTPA system is as strong as the quality of its staff. In the past staff develop- 
ment has never been successfully initiated. We urge the Department to Luprove the 
management capability at the state level through more active technical assistance 
in a variety of policy areas. Further, the Department should assist the states in 
strengthening their capacity to provide assistance to those at the local level. This 
will require that DOL give the states the necessary flexibility to use exieing re- 
sources for enhancing the capacity of the system. Such flexibility is partiality im- 
portant for small states with limited administrative resources. 

Information dissemination is critical. While DOL has neglected this Congression- 
ally mandated function, some states have stepped in to fill the gap by establishing 
statewide information networks. These state efforts, however, have been hampered 
by lack of access to information that could, and should, be made available. Federal 
support is crucial in this area. 

Beyond program information current technology also makes its possible for DOL 
to provide states with direct access to information from other systems such as unem- 
ployment insurance that can be used for evaulation purposes. 



The JTPA delivery system is remarkably responsive to national leadership. Un- 
fortunately, to date, DOL's singular policy emphasis on placement, cost and welfare 
reduction at the expense of longer term training and basic skill remediation has 
been contrary to what we have learned from previous research about what makes a 
difference in the lives of the target populations. Increased technical assistance to 
states and localities would enhance the implementation of previously identified good 
program practices and other innovations that have proven successful. 

Federal leadership is also needed in promoting coordination between JTPA and 
other systems to bring about greater coherence in delivery systems and increase 
what can te accomplished for client' within exbting resouroes. Perhaps the most 
critical immediate need for national leadership exists in carrying out the Congres- 
sional mandate for increased coordination between employment and training and 
vocational education programs supported through the Carl Perkins Act. Little, if 
any, coordination between the Departments of Labor and Education has been evi- 
dent to date. Increased federal interagency coordination and support is also needed 
related to economic development and employment and training linkages. Internally, 
within the Department, better communication and coordination between Employ- 
ment Service and JTPA activities is desirable in technical areas such as labor 
market information and testing, and more broadly in the policy direction given both 
systems. 



As indicated, the Administration's policy of implementing JTPA as a block grant 
left many administrative and program decisions to state and local discretion. There 
is great uneasiness within the system that the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration's active program of compliance reviews and the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral's involvement in a wide variety of special studies has begun to erode the origi- 
nal division of responsibilities between the states and the federal government. Early 
indications are that unreasonable challenges to the state's authority are being 
made. 

The uncertainty regarding where compliance monitoring and special studies will 
lead relative to federal audits has led to a situation where states and localities 
manage by fear of audit exception rather than by common sense and reasonable 
management practices. The kind of fresh creativity and private sector risk taking 
which Congress hoped to instill in JTPA is in threat of being stifled at the very time 
when the system is in a position to benefit from the new organizational relation- 
ships developed during the transition period. The fact that 6% incentive funds are 
not reported separately from the basic Title II funds further aggravates this situa- 
tion. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION 



POLICY LEADERSHIP AND COORDINATION 



COMPLIANCE REVIEWS, FEDERAL AUDITS AND ENFORCEMENT 
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We would urge the Congress to more actively examine this issue and we would 
u ^ ge * he , .Department to restructure the audit and compliance process to preserve 
the flexibility which is so critical to program succes- 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, we believe that the basic concepts incorporated in the JTPA pro- 
gram have proven successful. We strongly support the increased flexibility and re- 
sponsibilities given to the states and to their local government and private sector 
partners We are convinced that the decision to limit the 'ole of the federal govern- 
ment was indeed a wise one. However, we are also convinced that the role for the 
federal government which was envisioned in the statute must receive additional at- 
tention from the Department of Labor. Such a role can protect state and local flexi- 
bility and will actually enhance the overall effectiveness of the program. 

We recognize and appreciate the supportive role taken by the Congress and this 
Committee and we urge the Congress to continue its encouragement for an effective, 
but restrained federal role. V'e appreciate the new openness in the Department of 
Labor and we look forward to working with Secretary Brock and Assistant Secre- 
tory Semerad in developing and defining a new and more supportive role for the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Hammond. The Chair recognizes 
Donald Singer. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD R. SINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COUNTY TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT PROFES- 
SIONALS ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTIES 

Mr. Singer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify on the implementation of the Job Training Partnership Act. 
I am Donald Singer, president of the National Association of 
County Training and Employment Professionals, which is an affiliate 
of the National Association of Counties. 

The affiliate works through NACO in representing the interests 
of county employment administrators across the Nation. I am 
pleased to be here today to share with you some of the concerns we 
have about the JTPA system. 

First, I would like to point out that we welcome the opportunity 
to work with Secretary Brock, and the new Acting Secretary for 
Employment and Training, Roger Semerad. We believe that their 
previous experience has adequately prepared them to take on the 
challenge for leadership in the Labor Department. Both men have 
demonstrated a keen sensitivity to the skills needs of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged and the employment needs in the private 
sector. These qualities are essential for good leadership. 

At the start of JTPA implementation, we had an image problem 
to overcome. Negative publicity associated with the previous pro- 
gram placed a high demand on JTPA to produce positive results 
quickly. Consequently, many service delivery areas felt pressured 
to go with short term low cost programs which in some instances 
do not address the problems of those who are most in need, the 
problems in certain regions of the country and the rural communi- 
ty and the basic training needs of a labor fore? which is shifting 
from an industrial to a service-based economy. 

The private sector and the elected officials have invested very 
heavily in JTPA and established high expectations for program 
outcomes. We believe we are on the right track and look forward to 
the future with great optimism. 
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Mr. Chairman, we believe the last 2 years of JTPA implementa- 
tion have been successful by many standards. The business and 
Government partnership is working well, and we are serving the 
needy population, placing more people in jobs and holding down 
che costs for training and administrative services. However, there 
are several areas in which adjustments could be made to fine tune 
and improve the JTPA system. 

Stability in funding is perhaps the c> ef concern among county 
employment administrators. The current distribution formula for 
title L causes significant fluctuations in local funding from one 
year to the next. Two-thirds of the fund go out to local areas on the 
basis of the unemployment rate. Consequently, as unemplojonent 
changes in a local area, funding may change drastically. In a 
recent NACO survey of title II-A funding, we d ; covered that 302, 
that is 52 percent of 580 service delivery areas, suffered a cut in 
funds between program years 1984 and 1985 despite the fact that 
national funding remained constant. 

Focusing on the extreme end of the survey, several counties re- 
ceived cuts greater than 50 percent. For example, Davidson 
County, NC was cut by 62 percent. Morris County, NJ was cut by 
66 percent, and Hillsborough County, NH wis cut by 73 percent. 
Hillsborough County's allocation went from a $1.2 million program 
in 1984 to $314,000 in 1985. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe you will agree that extreme fluctuations 
such as these will severely disrupt services and damage the credi- 
bility of local programs. Some level of stability in JTPA funding is 
essential for insuring the success of the program. Without this as- 
surance, it would be pointless and futile to continue the practice of 
developing 2-year plans as called for in the act. Moreover, we will 
lose credibility with our clients who depend on us for services and 
our subcontractors ;vho we epend ^n for the provision of those 
services and the private sector employers who depend on us for 
skilled workers. 

I would strongly recommend that changes be made in the distri- 
bution formula that would assure local service delivery areas at 
lea3t 90 percent of their previous year's funding level. This would 
provide the stability in funding needed to assure some level of con- 
sistency at the local level from year y*ar. The act provide 90 
percent hold-harmless funding for States, and we believe the same 
should apply to the local SDA s. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very disturbed by the recent cuts in JTPA 
approved in the House and the Senate appropriations bills for 1986. 
Both Chambers approved deep cuts in the summer youth title II-B 
and dislocated worker title III programs. The Senate's bill would 
reduce the summer youth prc-ram by $100 million in 1986 and 
$160 million in 1987. The House hill would fund the summer youth 
program at its current level, $82t> million next year, and jut it by 
$100 million in 1987. Both Chambers have approved a $123 million 
reduction for the dislocated worker program for next year, and the 
reason cited for these cuts is huge amounts of unur id funds. 

We believe these cuts will send a negative message to the SDA's. 
The message is this, that all unused funds will be recouped if they 
are not spent within the program year they are allocated regard- 
less of obligations on a 2-year plan. 
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This message will encourage nuick spending and not prudent 
management as called for by t a act. The act requires a 2-ycn- 
plan and allows service delivery aroas 3 years to spend their 
annual allocation. As mentioned earlier, the success of JTPA 
hinges On .he stability in the funding level. 

With respect to the role of the Department of Labor in the imple- 
mentation of JTPA, we believe there should be greater guidance 
and technical assistance to w ie States and SDA's. WN'le we appre- 
ciate the greater flexibility provided under the JTPA system, Fed- 
eral guidance is necessary to insure adequate financial systems and 
uniform reporting capability for national reports. 

At present, States and SDA's are very conce- «H ')ecause there 
has been little or no guidance with respect to au . As a result, 
many States have imposed stringent reporting requirements trying 
to anticipate what the Office of the Inspector General and the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office will expect. Clew and concise audit 
guidelines should be developed at once. State and service delivery 
areas should know in advance what will be expected of them so 
they may avo'd audit eAceptions. 

Many questions have arisen regarding the interpretation of stat- 
ute and overall service delivery area operations. As ch fledgling 
service area turned to their State for guidance on var. jus technical 
issues, many States had to turn to the Department of Labor for 
guidance. The reply was read the law and do what you think is 
right. 

For example, one of the major issues for the service delivery area 
has been reluctance of the Department of Labor to constructively 
resolvo the issue of administrative cost pooling. As a result, we are 
often required to post one simple phone bill to 12 separate accounts 
when posting to one account would have been sufficient under 
CETA. 

Also, in the absence of national audit guides, a misinterpretation 
ot allowable costs alone could lead to many audit exception, and 
too often this approach has led to many different interpretations of 
the act as welt as wasted time and energy. 

The Department of Labor must provide leadership in the area of 
national technical assistance. Each State and service delivery area 
must now rely upon scarce resources to develop technical assist- 
ance programs both on an interstate and intrastate basis. We rec- 
ommend that technical assistance initiatives undertaken by the De- 
partment of Labor le expanded and supported. We also believe 
that the Department of Labor should take on a greater role in de 
fining what constitutes enrollment, termination, placement and 
other reporting standards. 

The definition for these standards may vary from State to State 
which make it impossible to generate uniform national reports 
without Federal coordination, for example, termination in one 
State may occur when a client completes a training program. In 
another State, clients may be kept in a holding status for several 
weeks upo^ the completion of training. 

To geneiate national reports, there must be uniform definitions 
and Federal coordination. We also need ^ develop national per- 
formance standards on postprogram ir ;ts of both adult and 
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youth programs. Such measures must be cost effective to use and 
must recognize quality outcomes. 

Another problem that we face is the 40 percent spending require- 
ment for youth. We believe this is an unrealistic requirement since 
youth populations vary drastically from one area to the next. Fur- 
thermore, since youth training is usually less costly than adult 
training, service delivery areas must train significantly more youth 
than adults to achieve the spending requirements. 

This is very unrealistic, especially in areas where there are small 
youth populations, and their requirements should apply to the 
number of participants and not the expenditure of funds. 

An addit 1 >nal problem in the youth area is youth competencies. 
Although e pJoyment competencies approved by the Private In- 
dustry Council are specifically listed as a positive outcome for 
youth in the act, the Office of Management and Budget doea not 
allov the Department to include them as separate items on Feder- 
al reports or to count them explicitly as a positive termination in 
Federal performance standards. The competencies are generally 
broken out as: One, basic education skills; preemployment skills; 
work maturity skills; or, occupational skills. 

Youth employment competencies represent the program out- 
comes that promise the greatest long-term impact on youths' em- 
ployment and earnings. Moreover, 44 States cu /ering 95 percent of 
the service delivery areas already require that competencies be re- 
ported to the State level if a competency system has been devel- 
oped locally. The States then reaggregate that data in preparing 
Federal reports. Wt support the addition of the youth employment 
competencies as a separate reporting it3m and that they be built 
into the national performance standards for positive terminations. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on issues 
related tr, JTPA. Congress can do much to see that JTPA succeeds, 
and it should at a minimum protect it and provide it the stability 
that it needs to flourish. To say that we have a partnership in the 
priority of expenditure at the local level is not enough. It cannrt be 
partnership in low concerns and held hostage to vagrant issues. It 
must be a partnership that is making the most of State and local 
resources and potentials. At this time, I would be happy to answer 
any questions you or other members of the subcommittee may 
have. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. I was taken back by the statement, 
read the law and do what you think is right. Now if we can get 
that recorded in some way, then I would imagine what that insinu- 
ates is that you are held harmless for anything you do, wouldn't 
you? 

Mi. Singer. Mr. Chairman, could you repeat that? 

Mr. Martinez. The statement that you made earlier that in re- 
sponse to looking for guidance from the Department of Labor, the 
statement was returned to you, read the law and do what you 
think is right. Isn't that what you said? 

Mr. Singer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, if the industrial council or Governor or PIC 
president grot that response, wouldn't you then ask them to docu- 
ment thai? I am really offended by that kind of an answer. It is a 
snide answer to begin with, and wouldn't you be able to turn it 
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around and say, all right, if you mak^ that statement now, if you 
give us the perogative to do what we think is right after reading 
the law, that then we are held harmless later if you decide what 
we did was not right? 

Mr. Singer. Yes, sir, but that is not the case. Obviously it is not 
the case. 

Mr. Martinez. Maybe somewhere we can get them at a hearing. 
If that statement had been heard earlier, maybe the next hearing 
we have we can get someone from the Department of Labor to ad- 
dress that statement, and we can get it on record, that vou are 
going to hold these people harmless. It comes through over and 
over again that what the State and local people are concenned 
about - as if we don't do this thing exactly right, then we are going 
to be held accountable for funds expended that they claim we did 
not expend in the proper manner, and so as a result, we are going 
to have to do everything we can now to protect ourselves, and that 
results in more concentration on the paperwork and reporting than 
on actually working the program to its success. 

Mr. Singeu. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Martinez. Y es, please. 

Mr. Singer. It is our understanding that most of ti;e Governors 
throughout the Nation, the most extensive experience they have in 
employment and txaining is operating balance of State CETA pro- 
grams. Now one of the major issues then, of course, is some of the 
repercussions that were realized under the CETA balance of State 
issues. 

Therefore, with regard to the State staff and my good friend, 
Joan Hammond notwithstanding, their responsibility is to protect 
that Governor. Therefore, with that experience in mind and the 
relative shallow experience with regard to JTPA we all suffer, re- 
quired layers and layers of paperwork to be placed both at the local 
and State level. 

Now, comments were heard earlier that also my friend, Mr. 
Jones, had mentioned that the paperwork possibly at the Federai 
level is not that significant, but may I emphasize that the local 
level is being choked. In fact, we are incurring more and more re- 
quirements to cover ourselves and to make sure that each expendi- 
ture for example is well document, et cetera, than we ever in- 
curred under CETA. 

Mr. Martinez. I think what we have to do is really somehow get 
across to Mr. Jonus and the people at the Department of Labor of 
the real existence of this, not the imaginary existence of this, but 
the real existence of this at the local level and make them realize. 
Yov know, he made a statement that to wait until the reports 
came in, then we would establish policy, and if you were here, you 
will remember I said that is post policy, and that does not alleviate 
any of the real fears that exist or eliminate any of the paperwork 
that is being done because of those fears. 

i would suggest that maybe the Governors ought to get together 
and make them realize that where they hang their hat on t^e fact 
that this is a partnership between Federal Government and States 
and a partnership between industry and Government that a part- 
nership really only exists on the mutual trust and respect for each 
other in regard to the problems that they encounter. 
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In that regard, I would ask, being from the Governor's office and 
being fully aware, because I think your testimony indicated that 
you are completely aware of the problems and situations that exist 
in this, and we say, of course, that the Governors do have much of 
the authority in this program, is there some way that Governor Ce- 
lesle could alleviate some of the fears? Since the State is held 
harmless and the Governor has some flexibility in what he is going 
to hold the locals accountable for, can't the Governor issue some, 
with a directive to tie Labor Department that he is going to do it, 
relieve some of the fears and anxieties of the local people? 

Ms. Hammond. The National Governors' Association and certain- 
ly Governor Celeste and individual Governors have been in discus- 
sions with the Department of Labor over time on these issues, be- 
cause we are all conscious, for instan in Ohio, when we took 
office, we were facing $108 million of CETA disallowed costs. We 
are very conscious of the liability of the State general fund should 
we n it administer this program in an appropriate manner. 

One of the problems that **e are finding is that while Mr. Jones 
and the employment and training division is very sympathetic and 
understanding, on the other h^ad, the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral is also out across the country visiting our States and our 
SDA's, taking a look at what is going on and tending to question 
after the fact, not only policy decisions that have been made by 
Governors, but even in the areas in which purposefully we have 
given private industry councils and their local elected official part- 
ners some latitude. 

I think it is a problem for the Department to make sure they are 
speaking of one voice, and that the different areas that deal with 
us directly from OIG and the Office of Civil Rights and so forth are 
somehow unified in principle behind what we all hope this pro- 
gram will ultimately accomplish. 

Certainly Governor Celeste heading the Employment and Train- 
ing Committee for NGA will continue to take leadership in this 
arena, and would have liked to have been here today and would 
certainly promise to work with you, Mr. Chairman, and your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Let me ask you one last question 
before I turn to Mr. Hayes. Brock said that the program levels 
would not suffer because of that loss of $123 million to the title III, 
55 percent as it has been estimated to be of program funding. 

I am not too sure myself that he is accurate, because there is a 
greater concern that I have, that as they audit the amounts of 
money that are available, or that they claim will be available to 
shift to this program that they are really accurately K*ing able to 
determine the difference between obligated monies and expendi- 
tures. Would you comment on that? 

I understand your State did a study on that very question, did 
they not? 

Ms. Hammond. We clearly have immediately moved any time 
funding has become available to put that money under title III 
under contract, also with the caveat that we needed the flexibility 
and that was the purpose for title III. Governors needed the flexi- 
bility to move on when plants closed, there was business retrench- 
ment, there were emergencies within a State. The Department of 
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Labor is not looking at the dollars we in the States have under con- 
tract under legal binding contracts. They are only looking at the 
dollar drawdown. Now the program, I think because Governors 
wei thoughtful in the way in which they moved with their local 
partners to implement the program, did move slowly in those early 
days, and yet the carryover myth which is becoming vey quickly a 
myth, exactly that, will not be the situation going into the next 
program year. 

We in Ohio will not have any title III carry-in in the sense that 
we will have programs operating, all that money promised, and we 
still will have a line waiting for new funding, and people needing 
more money. We have 24,000 steelworkers dislocated today in our 
State and plants going down around continually. 

So I find it really ludicrous when I am told that the level of serv- 
ice is not going to be affected. 

Mr. Martinez Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Tyner, 
from the city's perspective? 

Mr. Tyner. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would. I think it is extremely 
important to note that in any plant closing arrangement under 
title III, there is a long, drawn-out negotiation process. In Mary^ 
land and in other areas that our subcommittee has people from, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, even Silverbow, Butte, MT, you have 
cases where that long process of negotiation with a plant owner, 
with a local jurisdiction, whether it be a municipality, a county, a 
township, and with the State level, takes quite a bit of time. 

The good faith effort that is made to put a package together to 
either keep an industry there or provide for that retrenchment 
training cannot be obligated specifically or expended specifically on 
a convenient fiscal year to the Federal auditors. It just cannot be 
done. Flexibility needs to be left at the local level in order to suc- 
cessfully carry out those programs. take particular umbrage at 
the fact that at the end of a fiscal year, any unused funds ought to 
be returned directly to treasury. 

I think whether you are talking title IIB or whatever you are 
talking in the program, you are addressing a problem from various 
different angles. I think the local level, the SDA's, the State, or the 
PIC, should have that authority to move those moneys around as 
long as it is a step that is working on the specific problem which is 
to eliminate unemployment and to retrain people. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to get each of you on the record as to 
what is the solution you would recommend, and we will start with 
you, Joan. 

Ms. Hammond. Solution to which of the problems we are facing? 

Mr. Martinez. The allocation of funds, the determination that 
those funds are already encumbered because they are part of a con- 
tract. How do we convince the Department of Labor that they are 
not counting it right? What is the solution to that auditing prob- 
lem? 

Ms. Hammond. Well, my experience has been with the Depart- 
ment of Labor that I guess it is the Chinese water torture treat- 
ment that works the best. I just think we keep saying it over and 
over and over again. We have a responsibility in the States, as our 
local folks do, of showing that we are indeed spending these dollars 
or quality training that will lead people toward long-term employ- 
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ment and economic mobility, and I think if we as States and locals 
band together and operate programs in a manner that will achieve 
these results, and will continue to show that we are tackling this 
problem of unemployment and the need for economic development 
as a nation, that our message will eventually get through. 
Mr. Martinez. Mr. Tyner. 

Mr. Tyner. Mr. Chairman, I think that it can certainly be han- 
dled on an administrative basis. I think as my colleague has point- 
ed out, it needs to be constantly pointed out to DOL that there is 
this particular thing. I am, by profession, a budget analyst. It is 
very easy administratively to change the categorizations of how 
those funds are counted for purposes of JTPA accounting. It is 
done in many grant programs aid many block grant programs that 
this Federal Government suppoits. I won't go into the level of sup- 
port, but the procedure is there. There is no reason professionally 
speaking why it cannot also be rone with this program. It would 
help the Federal level, the State 1 svel and the SDA's and the PIC's. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Singer. 

Mr. Singer. I would concur th it when the States and the locals 
and the Department of Labor pat together, we have to come up 
with some solutions to moving these funds, to addressing the areas 
of specific need and having the flexibility at the local level, and I 
cannot emphasize this enough. The counties and the private indus- 
try councils are grasping at economic development opportunities, 
and when they can have the leverage, and the flexibility with 
JTPA to coordinate those efforts, and we have d&ne that very well 
in the State of Ohio, and we are very proud of the coordination ef- 
forts that we have there, that when this type of flexibility occurs, 
we can maximize the funds to leverage the opportunity for the un- 
employed. 

Otherwise, if we are going to be held in these straitjackets, these 
funding straitjackets, it inhibits the flexibility, discourages private 
industry councils from being heavily involved in economic develop- 
ment, and tends to make JTPA a secondary source when it could 
very well be a primary source for the economic development 
thrust. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think all three wit- 
nesses have been quite clear in their testimony in saying in effect 
that we got problems in the area of JTPA. There is no question 
about it. 

I was just interested and concerned, particularly in your testimo- 
ny, Mr. Tyner, you said, Mr Chairman, our figures don't lie, and 
clearly telling us that local officials do not think that the Federal 
Government is doing a good job on JTPA. 

In abolishing CETA and creating JTPA, both the administration 
and Congress clearly intended that the baton of decisionmaking be 
passed on to State governments, which had little experience on 
prep ration for the new role and responsibility under JTPA. 

That baton was passed, however, with no one willing or responsi- 
ble to coach States and locals in the proper manner in which it 
should be carried on from that point on. 

Now you suggest there are several remedies for this and one that 
really I just want you maybe to embellish on a little, since time 
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won't permit me to go into all your remedies, but you suggested 
one that if you would just give me a little more information on. 
You suggested a change in the formula used in determining JTPA 
allocations from a two-thirds unemployment rate, one-third poverty 
rate formula to an equally weighted formula of unemployment and 
poverty measures. 

This change would be more equitable in addressing the high 
pockets of joblessness chiefly among the urban poor which persist, 
even when overall unemployment levels are relatively low. Can 
you comment? 

Mr. Tyner. Mr. Hayes, I will give you a specific example. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Tyner, before you answer that, I am going to 
ask Mr. Hayes to assume the chair. I have got to be at another spot 
about 5 minutes and it will take me about 5 minutes to get there. 

Mr. Hayes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tyner. Mr. Chairman, I will provide for the record some spe- 
cifics for you, but let me just say a couple of points. In our survey, 
57 percent of our urban cities reported pockets of unemployment 
over 10 percent in various areas even though the overall unemploy- 
ment rate for them perhaps was not tbat high. f specifically will 
give you an example of Montgomery County, MD, where Rockville 
is the county seat. Montgomery County is delighted that we have a 
very low unemployment rate; however, we do have within the city 
and within certain areas of the county upward of 15 to 20 percent 
unemployment in Hispanic and black areas. 

When you have a formula that deals directly with uremploy- 
ment rates or primarily with unemployment rates, that tends to 
obscure the fact that even in the mo it wealthiest counties and in 
those areas that have relatively low compared to a national level of 
unemployment, you still have a great need that JTPA can help 
with. That is why we are specifically asking you to change that for- 
mula, because that way, it is a little more equitable throughout the 
country, and you can deal with the basic problem which is really a 
problem of poverty and unemployment. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Hammond, do you share the opinion that a 
change in formula might help? 

Ms. Hammond. I think at some point we have to take a look at 
that formula, because it is presenting a problem. There isn't any 
question about it. That formula, however, is tremendously compli- 
cated, and in its development, a lot of time was spent debating a 
lot of issues, so I think we need to be very careful in opening up 
that issue. 

In my personal opinion, and I have no concensus of the other 
States, but from our perspective in Ohio, if our Governor was able 
to pass along the 90 percent hold harmless to the SDA's as a tem- 
porary stopgap solution while this whole issue of the formula itself 
was reexamined, we would find that acceptable. But clearly, Bob 
Jones is right when he says to just oversimplify the issue and go 
straight to a 90 percent hold harmless would over time create other 
kinds of problems that may drive the system in other directions 
than those that we wish. 

The problem exists, clearly exists. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Singer? 
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Mr. Singer. I would concur that we would have to be very, very 
cautious in modifying any formula-based allocation process, but to 
build on John's earlier comment with regard to pockets of unem- 
ployment, we also have to consider the performance standard 
aspect of this program. 

• When, for example, an area with relatively low unemployment 
receives their JTPA grant, performance standards are associated 
with that grant. Now, you have to understand that in areas where 
there is high unemployment, and comments about creaming and 

• taking the exceptionally well-qualified people as a priority may 
exist, I have to draw your attention to those areas where there is 
low unemployment and having to serve the very hard-to-serve indi- 
vidual. The costs are considerably higher, and the potential for em- 
ployment is considerably lower. Therefore, the cost associated with 
driving tha* system relative tj performance standards is very criti- 
cal so the cost may be greater, yet the amount of funds may be 
less. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to thank each of you panelists for having pre- 
sented us with excellent testimony, and I am sure as we continue 
to study and grapple with this problem on a congressional level, 
your testimony will be taken into consideration. Thank you very 
much. 

Ms. Hammond. Thank you. 
Mr. Tyner. Thank you. 
Mr. Singer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Panel No. 2 and the final panel, William H. Kolberg, 
president of the National Alliance of Business, and Marsha Oliver, 
chair, board of directors for the National Association of Private In- 
dustry Councils, if you would come forward please. 

I would like to advise each of the panelists that your testimony if 
here in written form will be entered into the record in its entirety. 
I left off two panelists, Mr. Jensen and Mr. Slobig, if you would 
come forward too a3 a part of this panel, but your entire testimony, 
if we have copies, will be entered into the record, and you may deal 
in the interest of time with what you consider to be the high points 
of your written testimony. We will begin with Mr. Kolberg. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. It is always 
, a pleasure to appear before this committee. I admire the stamina of 
the committee, and in that light I want to make five brief points 
and stand on the written testimony that, as you said, you have. 

First off, Mr. Chairman, I feel a need to talk about the overall 

• performance of this system. In our view, the private sector view, 
the system has performed very well even in its early stages, and let 
me underline that this is very early in building a national system. 

The private sector is excited about this system. We think for the 
first time we see glimmers of a system that begins to work. It's a 
very large and complicated system. There are something like 
18,000 volunteers serving on 600 private industry councils and 
State councils. There are 25,000 professionals out there. So you are 
talking about a large complicated national system. 
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Two-thirds of the volunteers, something like 10,000 business 
people serving as volunteers on private industry councils and State 
councils, about two-thirds of them are from small business, so we 
are not just talking about the major companies that founded the 
National Alliance of Business and continue to serve on our board. 
We are talking about the millions and millions of small businesses 
and their representatives that are now very mujh engaged in this 
system. 

There were many before the law was passed and there are still 
many that will allege that the private sector does not care about 
this very crucial public problem. I think the record so far certainly 
disproves that. 

Mr. Chairman, I would associate myself with the way Secretary 
Brock characterized the charge of creaming in this system. I resent 
it also, as he does. I think the figures speak for themselves, and, 
again, I would emphasize 40 percent of those served and placed are 
on welfare roles It's a little difficult ior us to conclude that people 
on welfare somehow aren't in need of service and somehow we are 
creaming. 

Forty-six percent of the people served in this system are minori- 
ties, Mr. Chairman, and, again, I find it difficult to conclude with 
those kinds of numbers that creaming is going on. The 70-percent 

Klacement rate, we think, is adequate. We would like to do even 
etter, so with that, Mr. Chairman, I would make my first point. I 
think the overall performance of this system is good. I would not 
want to stand on the record of any given State. It's a big country. 
There are 50 States operating out there. One can always do better, 
but it seems to me important to emphasize the positive. This glass 
is better than half full and continues to get better over time. 

Point No. 2, in relationship to the Federal Government role, I 
think Mr. Brock's appearance this morning and what he said 
speaks for itself. Certainly, Mr. Jones is one of the superb career 
executives in the Federal Government. The new Assistant Secre- 
tary designate, Mr. Semerad, is a friend of ours. I think those three 
gentlemen and the leadership they will bring to the Labor Depart- 
ment will cure whatever problems have been talked about this 
morning. 

I would underline one thing that Mr. Jones said, and I agree 
wholeheartedly. The Federal Government and the Labor Depart- 
ment went out of their way to err on the side of giving maximum 
flexibility and openness for the States and localities to build this 
system. 1 think if you have to err, it was far better to err on the 
side of the Federal Government getting out of the way and letting 
the States, as they have, pick up in a very effective way rather 
than continue the Feder^ oversight of micromanagement that has 
characterized this program for a good part of its 20 years in exist- 
ence. 

Point No. 3, Mr. Chairman, on performance standards. It has 
been said several times this morning that this program must 
produce a sense of confidence in the American people that it works. 
The way you do that is through meeting bottom-line requirements 
called performance standards, and as I said earlier, I think the per- 
formance standards are being met. We are beginning to inspire 
credibility among the doubters in ihe private sector that, in met, 
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this great social program can make a dent on the problems of un- 
employment. 

I think by and large the department has done a good job in the 
performance standards area. You heard this morning fvom them 
and from many of the other witnesses the problems that are still 
there, and there are problems. Certainly we need standardized defi- 
nitions. We need to be able to cross check between States and be- 
tween local areas, and I think the Department ought to move in 
that direction. 

You heard about the ne^d for employment competencies and 
taking credit for that. Certainly that is an important thing that I 
think again we will be working with the Department to try to push 
them toward. You need to look at post program data. It has been 
said earlier this morning that short-term jobs are not what we are 
after. Certainly not, but in order to put that kind of discipline in 
the system, you need to collect the data. 

In general, I would say that the Labor Department's most impor- 
tant responsibility is the performance standard responsibility. 
That's the way that we all, the Congress, the executive branch, the 
private sector, the great public sector out there, that's the way 
we're all going to know whether, in fact, this program works, and 
without it, without it being published openly and often, we are not 
going to have the ^:nd of bottom line we need. 

Again related to creaming, at an average cost of $5,000, Mr. 
Chairman, there are some things that one cannot do. If you set the 
average cost at $10,000, you would serve half as many people, and 

rou would have more money to serve them. I think personally, and 
think many of my colleagues would agree, that at an average cost 
of about $5,000, some will come in less, some will come in more, 
but that is putting it at about the right place for service when you 
recognize, again as many witnesses nave said, that we cannot begin 
with the money we have to serve anything like the universe out 
there. 

So, again, it is a balancing problem. You make some short-term 
placements of people that are almost ready, but they may be on 
welfare, but you also spend $7,000, $8,000, $9,000 on those that are 
not ready. 

Point No. 4, 1 would just associate myself rvith aH that has been 
said this morning about cuts in title fil and summer youth. Our 
board of directors and we have been working very hard over the 
last 6 months to try to keep, try to convince the Congress to keep 
level funding in this whole area. We continue to believe that is 
very important. 

I find it very ironic, Mr. Chairman, that at a time that Congress 
comes back from the recess and with all the pressure and public 
attention on the trade problem that the one flexible program on 
the books, title III of JrPA only 2 years old, that is the program 
that the Congress in the last 2 weeks has picked out to cut 50 per- 
cent. 

The problem continues to be larj,e. The States are learning how 
to do it better all the time, and it seems to me, and I would hope 
that the Congress would reexamine, both the House and the Senate 
would reexamine the cuts that each body has now made in the pro- 
gram over the last several week?. 
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As far as summer youth is concerned, I think the history, Mr. 
Chairman, as you probably know well is the Congress makes $100 
to $150 million cut about this time of the year, and then they come 
back in the middle of the summer and restore it Let's not make it. 
Let's just keep it at the same level as we have in the past, allow 
the States and allow the cities the time to plan, the time to run 
good programs. To make that appropriate in July is essentially 
throwing money over the fence after the summer is halfway gone. 

The last point, Mr. Chairman, on the problems of serving youth, 
we would agree wholeheartedly that a lot more needs to be done in 
this system to learn how to meet that 40 percent requirement and 
to do positive things. Secretary Brock mentioned a letter that 10 
organizations had sent to him recently. I won't quote from that 
letter or talk any more about it, but within that and with the work 
that we and our sister organizations have done, we believe that a 
very much better job can be done starting basically with remedial 
education and remediation in the schools. 

We think that's where it ought to start, and it would proceed 
from there, and we think this system can do far better, and we 
want to associate ourselves with all the other organizations rnd 
now with the Secretary assuring you that we will work very hard 
to do a much better job which I think is required in this system. 
Those are the 5 points, Mr. Chairman. 

I would conclude by saying we don't believe the law needs any 
change at this stage. Most of the things that have been pointed out 
this morning can be taken care of by more sensitive, more respon- 
sive leadership in the Labor Department. We think that sensitive, 
responsible leadership is there. We think we have a Secretary and 
now an administration that cares about this program, is supportive 
of the program, that will work with all of us to take care of the 
problems that are there. Again, thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before you. 

[The statement of William H. Kolberg follows:] 
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A Corcept Paper for 
A Compre>iunsJve Strategy 'or Training and Technical As.isence 
(or JTPA Youth Programs 

Las! March, twelve national organizations including the National Alliance of Business, the 
♦ National Commission for Employment Policy, the AFL-ClO's Human Resource Develop- 

ment Institute, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National Governors' Association, the 
National Association of Counties, the National Association of Private Industry Councils, 
the National Conference of State Legislatures, the National Job Training Partnership Inc.. 
i the Nation-^ League of Cities, the National Youth Employment Coalition, and 3obs 'Vatc* 

sponsored a symposium entitled "3TPA and Youtni Expanding the Opportunities." The 
symposium participants helped to identify the problems encountered while providing 
services to youth in 3TPA wid to highUjht information exchange and technical assistance 
strate^u-s iK<.d»_d to improve the effectiveness of youth programming under 3TPA. 

The consensus of these select state and local practitioners was clear on the following fiv* 
points 

1. Sosic skills remediation should be a fundamental component of any employ ability 
development activity, including the summer work experience, in order to prepare 
our nation's youth for increased skill demands of entry-level jobs, 

2. 3TPA resources must be used as leverage with other funds (CDBG, Voc-Ed, ABE, 
*IN. etc.) to expand program design opportunities while integrating JTPA within 
the breeder human resource development system. 

3. Activities to increase the skills of staff profe«<onals must occur if programs 
serving young people are to succeed. 

ft. Increased public awareness and support lor youth emplovability development -m.s! 

be cultivated through a coordinated national and local Tiarket.ng campaign. 
5. While JTPA cannot ^srve the universe of needy youth, a state and local policy 

Ua< .ework .nust be developed to help rationalize the resource allocation decisions. 

in terms of both likely benefits and equity. 

T u ,,« same group of symposium sponsors have continued to meet since the March session to 
i.".vt a comprehensive strategy for both coordinating technical assistance and trainirg 
^r»d delivering them. Che organizations have outlined the scope of activities and content 
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rcas v <ch co~pi sc a LO-npf -ersive pi<-'< -3« for ~*i~ 1 3?T*n: js< s* xe at the '«-*e-ai, 
iiite, ,~.d loc>l kvch. T K >; bahnce of this plan /Jl se mpio.^'red by nv or.al 
or^.inizattorJ, H it no pre .umptive deliverers are delineated at this time. It doe* assume a 
strong and direct role for the Employment And Training A dm in titration, U.S. Department 
of Labor. The follo-vin? f mponents *ere crafted as p.»rt of an overall framework that 
,0-ild comprehensively a ddtess the technical cssiaunce ntCs of the job training system 
jo vcjth J.'rvci'j. 

Through the symposium we recognize the need for an ongoing technical assistance plan. 

\h*'.i *c* vi f KS r ( >rci ,»t a ruhvuve approach to meet the systems technical assistance 
fL .ids ovur time. Toother these activities can respond to practitioner needs at 
differing Irtv*Is of responsibility. Some activities would address ,>oUcy matters while 
others address technical program issues. 

1. K fn" j Y_t ij'j C r"( j u *; j p. r\r?K * \ tcr the '. Q*s 

'Ve propose to co-sponsor, with the Labor Department and other Federal agencies, a major 
rv.ion*! conference during January, 19S6, in Washington, D.C This event would mark a 
<kk-off of renewed public ?nd private sector partnerships, as well as focus a national 
ciscussion, on hoping youth make the school -to- work transition and addressing employa- 
biiity development of school dropouts. It also would provide a staging ground and 
dcmor«'ration arena for components of the longer-term training and technical assistance 
3lin. 

The oojectives of r.e conference would include: increased public awareness of the needs 
of youth, particularly the economically d sadvantaged; increased coordination among 
\evant vouth service organizations, both public and pn.ate; policy development aimed 
at 'ederal, state and local officials which encourages basic and occupational skills 
-Jeveiopment for vouth; and the sharing of lessors learned 'run. research, demonstrators 
and operational experience of ex.sting programs. 

2, 5 *yfiV - >J>* 

building on the success of the NAP'C-sponsored Youth Forums in conjunction with WAB, 
NG* and Srar.d(?:s University, a series of youth seminars is pi»nned. These seminars will 
: J ir ■ x <* *t tr, ; op^"V..i \1 L,?l of the svstsrn ?x>d *ill be kept snail enough to 

fici'itit? mixinurn imp-act on a;t_. dj.s. Topics could addr^s remediation, youth 
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C3 npet^nctes, pertormance standards, job acc-ss, md job ava.Ubilitv. Training -earns 
v.Jl be drawn from appropriate organizations *o ,iruscni mortal in the 'neat effective 
fashion. »t is anticipated Ihat the seminar series will cover several -eg ors throughout the 
country. 

3. E't m-fln ifir for SJTCC and PIC Volmtc>.rs 

To compliment the seminar series for operational level staif, a series of mmi-briefings 
-ill be developed for SJTCC and PIC members. These sessions, scheduled separately, will 
^ short, yet hi^Uy fecund dr-cussion* on n.nwdntion, ?cuth competencies, performance 
sundivds, access to jobs, a >d av ability of job*. The tone of these presentation* will 
varj with the audience and with the policy implication* of various strategies. Trainer* 
viil be sc-ltctr?d from appropriate organizations and may include state and locai volunteers 
-ho can provide ^ff-ctive ioIc mofcls. A nu.nhcr of mini briefings will be scneduled to 
cover target groups, content ar v v» and region* of the country. 

4. Qtv-SJtg Technical Assr jyre 




While the aforemention' * activities will p> r jde a significant impact on improving the 
delivery of services to youth, some state and local entitle* require customized on-site 
Techr cal assistance. This labor-intensive activity will be provided by a variety of 
individuals and organizations *ho will be selected by the consumer imformation seeker). 
It will be an on-going process with the majontv of costs attributed to travel 

5. Information Excnantt 

One in>aluable method for providing management assistance is the information exchange 
function performed by many organization* and individuals. This often entails the 
collect. on and dissemination *>f program models, descriptions, etc. and is both a paoer and 
a verbal transfer of information. This will be an on-going activity. 

6. Pi ctitic.xr* acsc^rcft/Djmcrstraticn trx^* 

Investing m resear and demonstration activities has yielded substantial information that 
is appropriate to improving youth programs under JTPA. However, dissemination of t".*s 
information b« not occurred system*t:-ally, . >r has it been packaged m a m?nner that is 
treble by f rant-line practitioners. Therefore, a concise restatement of .Tajor R/D 
findings will be a helpful technical assistance product and vdl con- '.ment all of the 
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aforementioned oner C averages. The index should inciut,e prcjrm fe« p s",j:*3i C s 
for m-school as wcil as cut-of-school youth. 

7. Resource Directory- 

Currently, there n no central source of information on 'esouri.cs available at :he national. 

state and local level for obtaining training ar>-« technical .usistance in youth services. *. 

composite directory would allow the consumer (information-seekers) to efficiently and 
effectively scan the hsting and make a more informed decision prior to enlisting the a d 
of any particular organuation or individual. At * mmmun, the resource directory sho,ld 
ca.uin th« biographies and references of those listed and snould be indexed by subject 
matter. No other pre-screerung ts contemplated for tht directory, as the burden of 
quality control would be with the information seekers ReguJar updates t? the resource 
directory would be necessary. 
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j TP A ^rd Youth: Expanding the Oppcrtintics 
M.-xdi '.5-26, 1985 
Symposium Summary 



BgdcxrciTMl and Purpose 

On M*rch 25 and ?6, 1985, a small group Ud) of state and loc*l representatives of Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs met in Washington, D.C. to examine the 
problems of youth unemployment and the role JTPA can pUy m solving those problems. 
The symposium was sponsored by ten Washington-based organizations, and was convened 
by the Nitional Alliance of Business (NAB). 

In addition to NAB, the sponsoring organizations were: the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute (HRDI) of the AFL-CIO, Jobi Watch, the National Association of Counties 
(N*.Co), the National Association of Private Industry Councils (NAPIC), the National 
Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP), the National Governors' Assot.ation (NGA), 
the National Job Training Partnership, Inc. (NJTP), the National Youth E. ploymerit 
Coalition, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors (USCVt). 

The purpose of the forum was twofold: 

1. To identify barriers which are pre entmg JTP*. from effectively providing 
services to youth; and 

2. To identify .nformation and technical assistance strategies that are needed to 
enable the J TP*, system to overcome these problems. 

Using the information gained at the forum, the sponsoring groups plan to develop an 
agenda for action which will guide both independent and joint activities of the national 
organizations involved. 

'* or king in small groups over the two-day period, the participants: 

1. Id *ntif led the youth employnant problems they telt *ere the most critical in 
their slates and communities; 

2. Identified the things that they believed employment and training programs ought 
to be able to do to address these problems; 

3. Discussed the ability of JTPA, specifically, to address these problems and 
iv^ntified spec fic carriers within JTPA, including legislative, regulatory, 
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resource, information, and program operation barriers, to dealing *ith these 
problems, as well s successful strategies for overcoming the barriers; and 

*. Identified what could be done to solve *he problems within JTPA m the areas of 
information exchange, technical usistance, regulatory or statutory changes, and 
activities external to 3 TP A. 

The first task wms to identify the most Important problems facing youth that affect 
their eTMpJoyabillty. The (roup Identified several major problems 

0 Lark of ba sic skills, particularly academic, communication, and problem solving 
skills, which aifect not only a youth's ability to get jobs, but also their ability to 
benefit from occupational training, to advance up career ladders, and to 
complete school, especially with the heightened emphasis on performance 

retirements for high school graduation; 

0 Lack of jobs, specifically a lack of entry level jobs for which at-risk youth can 
qualify due to the changing and increasing requirements for entry level job-, and 
a lack of jobs in certain areas, particularly older urban areas, sparsely populated 
rural areas, and areas of high unemployment, often those hard hit by plant 
closings and the restructuring of basic industries where adults compete with 
youth for available jobsf 

Lack of access to [obs due to age, race, and sex discrimination! lack of 
information about job opportunities, job requirements, and the schooling required 
to get particular jobs; lade of knowledge about how to fill out applications, 
prepare resumes, contact employers, and effectively participate in job inter- 
views; and reluctance on the part of employers to hire youth; 

Lack of recognition that many youth must cope with " ^ ulf problems , such as 
pregnancy, housing, or child care; 

Poorl y developed work-related behaviors and attitudes necessary to get and keeo 
a job. 
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The second task of ihe group vis to explore what strategies ccuJd be used to address 
these problems and what the barriers were to doing so under JTPA. 

with regard to the lack of basic skills (or the need for remedtations strategies) 
several key issues were identified as barriers. They .ncluded: 

o Performance standards - In order to overcome the perceptu i that the standards 
force low-cost placement training instead of longer-term training that results in 
other positive outcomes, it is important to include the attainment of youth 
employment competencies as a positive outcome. At present, there is no 
perceived incentive to mix charts a..d services. 

o Youth Employment Competencies - There needs to be specific r •cognition that 
these are positive outcomes for youth. Help is needed in de' l n;ng and applying 
meaningful competencies. 

o State's performance standards adjustment policies — There »"i recognition by 
the group that the per,' jrmance standards system itself lent flexibility as to who 
gets served, what services are provided, and at what costs. Many SDAs and 
PICs, however, are unfamiliar with the flexibiHties available to them. The 
reason for this lack of awareness, s the lack of TAT available to states and ?*Cs 
around the performance standards issues. 

o PIC attitudes - There was discussion on how PIC members view JTPA tra;ning 
for youth. 

o Lack of access to jobs - Several key issues were identified as barriers. They 
included: 

— The changing requirements for entry level jobs - higher competencies 
required for the most basic, "unskilled" postwon; 

— Limitations in 3TPA try-ojt employment - the difficulty of serving drop- 
out youth in this component, which is one of the few opportuntt.es to 
combine work experience with classroom training; and 

— Perceptions of businesses — that youth are a risk as an employee. 

o Staff experience - Many SDAs/PICs have small staffs, who may have a limited 
experience base, and have not had enough time and contact to share information 
on creative job development strategies. 

3 
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01. The fuvtl task of the group was to identify passible agendas that o-uJd aisist tn 
overt 1 identified barrier*. The ts-odas (as id^itificd by the groi.,j) ,*rre: 

1. Program models/information exchange 

2. Stiff development 

3. Coordinated curricuia/assessment/deveiopment and exchange 
*. National public relations/market. ng 

5. Federal, stve, and local policy development 

6. Legislative change 

/. Regulatory change 

7ithin each problem area, the group was asked to id 'ntify which of the above 
"•agendas'* would best assist them in proving belter services to youth. Within that 
context, several themes emerged. 

It became apparent that a public re*ations and marketing strategy was needed at * 
national level which could be picked up at the state and local level. This marketing 
"campaign" would include themes structured around high-risk youth, the lack of basic 
skills of many youth, and the types of services thai can be provided to youth through 
local programs. 

The second broad theme was the need to develop technical assistance that could 
respond to staff development needs, information exchange strategies, and the 
deliver) of technical information that responded to specific program development 
and des gn issues. 

Third, a.'ter a discussion about the need for legislative changes, the participants 
seemed to agree that if the other agendas *ere met, JTPA could meet the 
employment and training needs of a broader variety of vouth. Some regulatory 
char.ges were identified which, if addreswd, could limit the need for lej-sJative 
charge. 

The sy-nposium participants agreed that the most important issues t.Sey considered 
are the needs for basic skills remediation and for devoting greater priority and 
resources to serving youth. 
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Summary 

Several major themes having broad support of the symposium participants emerged Irom 

the two-day meeting. Th^se included! 

o Youth lack the banc academic and functional skills necessary to compete (or 
entry level jobs in today's changing economy. Therefore, basic skills remediation 
should be a fundamental component of any empioyability development activity, 
including summer work expenenc*, in order to prepare our youth » for the 
increased demands of entry-level jobs. 

o There is a lack of appropriate entry-level jobs fe* youth, which is exacerbated by 
the poor access that youth have to available jobs. JTPA resources must be used 
as leverage with other funds (CD6G, Voc. Ed., *IN, ABC) to expand program 
design and job opportunities while integrating JTPA within the broader human 

resource development system. 

o Well-designed programs require staff who are effective managers and are 
current with the most effective technologies. Professional staff development 
and training are essential activities that should occur at all levels of program 
administration and operation to ensure the highest quality job training workforce 
possible. 

o There u a partial youth policy vacuum at both the state and local level which 
limit* both interagency coordination and the opportunity for the appropriate 
targeting of JTPA resources. A state and local youth education/ training/ 
employment policy framework needs to be articulated to help rationalize the 
resource allocation decisions ar.d promote improved coordination. 

o Youth policies and program s, once forged, must be marketed to employers and 
the general community to ensure theu* support and participation. Marketing 
should be considered as an integral part of overall program administration and 
not as in afterthought. 
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PREPACK 



it is with great pride that the National Alliance of Business provides you with the 
final, comprehensive report based on our two 1984 data collection projects: an 
exhaustive survey of all service delivery areas and a specialized survey of a sample of 
private industry council chairs. The information in this publication is timely and of 
great value to all the partners committed to making JTPA succeed in a cost-effective 
and efficient way. 

While our release of the major findings in November provided a snapshot of how 
well the reorganized system w^s functioning at the completion of the transition year, 
this report provides a much more complete picture -- it presents analyses of new 
•nfomation as well as a more detailed look of the initial conclusions and their 
implications, including cross-tabulations among related variables. Whenever relevant, 
we offer the opinions and impressions gathered during the interviews and compare the 
findings to those obtained through I.'AB's 1983 survey of local programs. 

Although it is impossible to determine the long-term impact of JTPA at this time, 
we are pleased to report that the findings are largely positive. Most employment and 
training communities have indeed set a system in place which is continuing to meet the 
needs of economically disadvantaged and structurally unemployed people while 
increasing business involvement in cost-effec.ive way. The public/private partnership 
appears to be working successfully in most areas. A clear majority of the people 
enrolled m local JTPA programs obtained employment at the time of their termination 
from 'he core ttansit tonal year program. We at NAB commend private industry council 
members and service delivery area administrators for the job they have dore during the 
rapid and challenging transition from CETA to JTPA. 

This is not to say, however, that there are no areas that might prove 
problemmatic. As the data indicate, key issues such as the level of service to youth, the 
relationship between the state and the local entities responsible for overseeirg JTPA, 
and the effects of the 30 percent limitation on administrative and supportive services 
costs bear watching. However, the overwhelming majority of evidence indicates that 
JTPA is functioning effectively in most arees and that the rather rapid evolutionary 
change from CETA to JTPA has strengthened ihe job training system. 

The Alliance hopes to be able to repeat similar survey efforts next year. We 
strongly believe tht the sharing of information 'jn problems and progress is critical to 
the positive evolution of JTPA. We look forwarJ to working with you to help further the 
goals of JTPA and strengthen local economies. 



Sincerely, 




William H. Kolberg 
President 
National Alliance of Business 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

• Administrative structures as well as geographic configurations were 
stable. Although a year ago many SDAs indicated that they expected 
to change their grant recipients or adnvnistrative entities, few changes 
were made. 

• The SDAs rely on many agencies to provide outreach and intake and 
most indicated that they do not ha' e a policy of giving preference to 
the "hard-to-serve* or the "ea*ier-to-serve»" About one-third of the 
SDAs require program operators, many of whom are under performance 
contracts, to do a portion, if not all, of the outreach and Intake 
functions. 

a in relying on a variety of sources for training, the majority of the SDAs 
heavily uj»p both public education institutions and the private sector for 
training. Commun iy-based organizations are the third most frequently 
used entity, 

• About 40 percent of the SDAs use nerformance contracts for over half 
of their training programs. 

• Involvement of commu- ity-based organizations m JTPA has remained 
stable and appears to be increasing slightly, The majority of 
participants in most SDAs, however, do not receive training or services 
from such entities. 

• The supportive services most coirmonly provided jnder CEVA continue 
to be provided under JTPA, but are usually res ncU^d to those most in 
need or m cer.ain types of training programs, Th .*d parties provide 
suptX>rtive services in a number of sites at no cost to ji?a. 

• Unlike CETA, in which most Prime sponsor paid hourly stipends and 
cash payments, only about half of all SDAs provide either stipends or 
?ash payments and these are usually rrstneted to participants meeting 
certain criteria. 

a State set-aside and Title HI funds generally by-passed the SDAs and 
usually added very little to their funding levels fr-.m Titles IlA and B, 
A growing number of SDAs, almost one-thiid, sought and received 
other non federal funding, 

a The overwhelming majority of all SDAa indicated that limits on 
administrative- costs would have a negative impact on their 
management and conduct of JTPA. Over half of all SDAs had less than 
$255,000 m Title HA money for admini .tration. 
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• The majority of SDAs had written agreements with the Employment 
Service, secondary and [* '-secondary education agencies/institutions, 
welfare agencies* vocational rehabilitation entitle, and economic 
development agencies. 

SDA PERFORMANCE 

• JTPA Title HA served approximately 600,000 individuals during the 
transition \.<»ar. On average, 667 participants terminated from the 
typical SDA; 416 of these individuals found jobs.. 

• Although less than h If of the SDAs surveyed (44%) met all of their 
pe-formance standards during the transition year, five of the seven 
standards were met bv at least SO percent of the SDAs. On a national 
basis, four national performance standards were surpassed (three 
placement rate star.da J and adult cost per placement rate) and wr* 
was barely missed (adu*t warp at placement) The youth positive 
termination standard was not met. (The standard for youth wage a* 
placement was not set.) 

• Characteristics of those who terminated under JTPA Title 1!A are very 
similar to those who terminated ^nder CETA (Title NBC, FY '83). For 
example, the level of service to welfare recipients was the same under 
the core JTPA and CETA programs. 

• Almost half of the SDAs had trouble meeting their youth expend'! ure 
goal, but SDAs gave no single overriding explanation for the problem. 
While certain restrictions in the legislation may have stymied some 
SDASi many others cited programmatic issues such as slow start-up and 
inadequate marketing. 

• Most SDAs met or surpassed the percentage of welfare recipients the 
law required them to serve. 

• \fter youth and welfare recipients, SDAs most often targeted high 
school drop-outs and minorities. 

TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

' SDAs offer a well balanced array of training activities. Tne 
percentage of enrollees participating in both OJT and classroom 
training has increased significantly over CETA. while work experience 
nas decreased, yet, SD\s have avoided over- reliance on a single 
r-jr"p">nnnt. On-the-job* c.assroom skills training and pre-employ- 
ment/mol ,val lonal training each are expected to serve about 40 
percent of all adult enrollees this vear. Particioants in multiple 
training activities account for the number exceeding 100 percent. 

• Non-occuDa'iional classroom training was made available to 
< fpsuk -r»blv fewer particpants than were enrolled in other types of 
training (,ess than 20 percent of all adults) 
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• Classroom training, p- .manly skills training, is by far the largest 
category of training experditure. 

• The majority of SPA< did not plan to significantly change the 
tra.ning mix in this year's adult a»"d youth programs. 

• One-third of all participants are expected to be enrolled m two or 
mere major program components (e.g., OJT, classroom training). 
\;r .le the sverage length of training under Title 11A programs was 
1? 5 weeks and 12.8 weeks for adults tnd youth, respectively, 

is.derably less than the average length of training unde CETA, 
this level of sequenced training irdicates that i substantial number 
of enrollees will receive more in-depth training. SDA interviewees 
a'so anticipated that participants would be enrolled for a longer 
period during the current year — i time period closer to the CETA 
experience. 

[ RIVATE INDU^aV COUNCIL ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 

• The average PIC continued to consist of 2i ^embers, with 14 of 
those members from tlie business community. Almost two-thirds of 
the ousiness members were from businesses of less than 100 
employes. Nationwide, there is equal representation by chief 
e i itiv<» officers and other business exectives. 

• Attendance by all members was good aid turnover was low, with 
turnnt'er usually resulting from persona' <-*sorw and not from 
frustration or dissatisfaction » 

• Both PIC chairs and SD, were _ stent in their positive 
assessment of »he PIC's ro!, impact, reinforcing the fact that 
botn the public and private sectors had generally developed mutually 
satisfactory >elationships. 

• Business involvement appears to have increased since the beginning 
of JTPA with the PICs having more substantial functions in many 
areas compared to the transition war 

• About 2b0 PICs are now incorporated -- over 100 more than last 
year Incorporation does not seem to have a significant effect on 
program results, but is associated with greate" n !C involvement in 
cer'ain key SDA activities. 

S T iTE AND LOCAL RELATIONS 

• About half oi the SDA adm mstrators indicated that they were 
dissatisfied wit." 1 state ^A administration. However, * *o-thirds of 
those dissatisfied are jncentrated in 12 states. 

• PlC CTP.ir views are at best mixed corcening the e'fectiveness of 
the Slite Job Training Coordinating Council in developing statewide 
polices, in making a differerce in local JTPA programs, or in 
involving Dusiness peopli with r A 

• States have designed a variety of inuividual reporting systems for 
thei SDAs; the amount ard type of information rc -stcd varies 
consi 'erably as does ts value to SDA day-to-day management of the 
progr m. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On June 30, 1984, the local jurisdictions responsible for administering the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) completed their transition year and entered into their first full 
year of operate ,i. Shortly thereafter, the National Alliance of Business (NAB) 
undertook two major data collection projects: 1) a comprehensive survey of the 593 
service delivery areas responsible for tne provision of federally-funded employment and 
training programs, and 2) a limited survey of a sample of private industry council chairs. 

A total of 576, or 97 percent, of the service delivery areas (SDAs) participated in the 
project. 1 NAB's 1984 survey of the iocal jurisdictions is the oniy study that sought to 
collect a variety of data on al 1 service delivery areas and private industry councils 
(PICs). Eighty-three PiC chairs, 14 percent of the total, responded to the PIC chair 
survey. Both surve>s were f ided by the U.S Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training \i .mistration, and other organizations and were administered by telephone 
during a three month period (July-September, 1984i utilizing structured questionnaire.*. 



MKTHODOLOGY 

The SDA survey mstrument "ncluded 93 questions and covered five major areas; general 
administrative issues including service delivery area arrangements and training 
ac'ivities, SDA performance, private industry council organization and activities, 
state/local -elationships, tnd participant characteristics and termination information. 
An introductory letter explaining the purpose of the survey and a copy of the 
questionnaire were sent to the prospective interviewees one to two weeks prior to 
contact 

These structured interviews were conducted by NAB national office «taff with key staff 
of SDA administrative entities — the individual actively involved m the H ng and 
administration of the local program. 2 While more than one individual at the SDA often 
participated in the survey, there was usually ore primary or major interviewee. SDA or 
PIC directors vere by far the mos' common primary respondents. Spec ically, almost 
two-thirds (62%) of the key respondents were SDA or P'C directors, while the second 
lathes! category of primary interviewees was SDA or PIC olann-rs (18%). SDA or PIC 
assistant and associate directors made up the third largest group of major respondents 
(10%) Vost interviews took one hour to complete. 



1 in 15 of th* 576 SD\s. onl maragement data which are required to be reported 
to 'he feaetal povtrnrntnt w^t included (eg., participant characteristic and 
termination datal. Most of the SOas on which no data are included are in the U S. 
i vcrsees terr. tones. Cul. s of the SDA and PIC chair questionnaires may be obtfc ned 
bv calling the NAB Cle-nrghoi.se (202) 289-2910. 

2 A .i^jonts of the id-nmistrativ ^ entities arc cities, counties, or consort <i of 
,>ial Kovennerit, the remainder are KC* tr other organizations (eg, eoucational 
institu'io' c private n on -prof it's, community-based organizations, state governments). 
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ncc3use of the mijor rele of the private sector in JfP\, the National Mhance of 
Business sojght, through a separate su vey, the perceptions ind insights of PlC chars 
after their first year's experience in their new capacity as an equal partner with 
government. (VIC chairs are required by 'aw to be represer' atives of private busmpss.) 
PIC chairs were randomly selected from an alphabetical li«,t of all PIC chairs and were 
nterviewed by business oeoDle on loan to NAB 3 

The PIC chair survey was undcrti'^en during the same time frame and followed the same 
methodology as the larger SDA study. That questionnaire, however, was much shorter 
and focused - fewer arras o' inquiry; it cor orised 21 cuestics and was designed to 
elicit information in areas where PIC chairs v 3uld be expected to be ;nost 
knowledgeable (e g„ level of PIC involvement in SD^ decisionmaking) or whe"e PlC 
member opinions are va Jl jable in understanding the functioning of JTPA (e g , PlC cnair 
satisfaction with the PIC role). 

This report is based primarily on the information gatheredi computerized, and analyzed 
on the responding 576 SDAs. Relevant findings from NAB's PIC chair survey are also 
included and a p e compared, where appropriate, to the results of the SDA survey. While 
the .najority of datu collected from both the SDA and *he PIC chair surveys was 
objective (e g, incorporation status of the PIC, types of set vice providers) some of the 
questions, particularly in the PlC chair survey, recuired responses which were highly 
subjective and relied primarily on the respondent's perceptions and beliefs Thus, some 
of the information must be understood as reflecting solely the opinion: of he 
interviewees. 

Furthermore, although this report is based pnr anly on an analysis of the interviewees' 
responses, some data have been augmented by more detailed or anecdotal infoimation 
provided voluntanlv by the respondents Alsr, when information on the ooeration of 
JTPA's pr decessor, the Comprehensive Employment and Trailing Act (CETA). was 
relevant and accessible, or where findings gleaned from NAB's 1983 survey of all SDAs 
were uspf'il, they were included and compared to data collected this year on JTPA. 
Hen r s publication provides d eompre* 1 .*nsive look at the new employment and 

trainii.t -stem and offers many excellent insights into how JTPA is functioning 
throughout the country 



HIGHLIGHTS 

The -esults of both survevs indicate that, f.,r tne most ppr>, a stable, 'unctionmg ,ob 
training system is in place and the pr.vate sector is indeed in active partnersni^ » th 
local government. Although information was not collected on th. specific degree of 
involvement in the system by education, the Pmployment Service, community-based 
organizations, and other interest froups, a substantial number of SDAs are working with 
these agencies Most SD^s offer a broad mix of t-aimr-g activities and a solid majority 
of participants are Petting lobs at the end of training At tne same time, service to 
such groups as high school dropouts and welfare recipients appe&-<> to be as high as that 
under the last year of CETA's core tra iiing program. 



3AlthOiigh the responses were not evenlv distributed geographically, ^«ery region 
of the country was represented among the PIC chairs 
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On toe o*her hmd, many SH\s indifite 4 hcy arc raving difficulty maintaining the 
H >!.ti of services because of limited administrative funds. There is also some concern 
that the pro"ision of training to ceriam target groups is being hampered oy the 
restrictions on cash payments to participants; and while most local jurisdictions offer a 
range of supportive services, such services are usually only available to enrollees who 
meet particular requirements. Also, many expressed dissati^ietion with the role and 
•xmcics established by the state and indicated that the State „>b Training Coordinating 
found is not playing a pa-ticularly ustrul role in the implementation of JTPA. Despite 
these areas of concern, however, both the hard data and the information gleaned from 
questions which required highly subjective responses indicate that JTPA has gained a 
solid footing in its first year of operation and is generally functioi ing effectively in 
most SD*s around the countr) 
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Chairman LaFalce. Mr. Evans /ou are going to give me informa- 
tion on the million-and-a-half jobs and the permanancy of the 
damage. 

Mr. Evans. It is a fairly detailed study. 

Chairman LaFalce. Thank you. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[The study submitted for the record by Mr. Evans 
"Trade Deficits are Forever" follows:] 



GKNKKAI, ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUKS 
Summa ry of Findings 

• Administrative structures as well as geographic configurations were 
stable Although a year ago many SDAs indicated that they 
expected to change their grcnt recipients or administrative entities, 
few changes were made 

• The SDAs rely on many agencies to provide outreach and intake and 
most indicated that they do not have a policy of giving preference 
to the hard to serve" or the "easier-to-serve " About one-third of 
the SDAs require program operators, many of whom are under 
performance contracts, to do a portion, if not all, of the outreach 
and intake functions 

• In relying on a variety of sources for tratnmg, the majority of the 
SDAs heavil) use both publtt education institutions ard the private 
sector for t ammy Community-based organizations are the third 
most frequently used entity 

• About 40 percent of the SDAs use performance cont acts for over 
half of their training programs 

• Involvement of community- based organizations in JTPA has 
remained stabh and appears to be increasing slightly The majority 
of participants in most SDAs, however, do not receive training or 
services from such entities 

• The supportive services most commonly provided under CETA 
continue to be provided under JTPA, but are usually restricted to 
those most in need or m certain types of training programs Third 
parties provide supportive services in a number of sites at no cost to 
JTPA 

• Unlike CETA, if which most pnme sponsors paid hourly pendsand 
cash payments, only about half of all SDAs provide either stipends 
or cash payments and these are usually restricted to participants 
meeting certain criteria 

• State set astac and Title III funds generally by passed the SDAs and 
usually added very little to their funding levels from Titles HA and B 
A growing number of SDAs, almost one-third, sought and received 
other nor -federal funding 

• The overwhelming majority of all T \s indicated that limits on 
administrative costs would have a negative impact on t^eir 
management and conduct of JTPA Over half of all SDAs had less 
ti an SPSS 000 in Title HA money for administration 

• Tne majority of SDAs had wntten agreements with tne Employment 
Service, secondary and post secondary education agenuesJ 
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institutions, welfare agencies, vocational rehabilitation entities, 
and economic development agencies 

Overall Administrative Structure 

The overall administrative structure o. local serv cc delivery areas remained stable as 

JTPA moved into its second year of operation. Very few SDAs changed their geographic 

boundaries, grant recipient, or program aduinistrato- in the first yesr. Geographic + 

boundaries were reconfigured in only nine of the 576 local jurisdictions (1.6%) and 

affected SDAs in only six states. 

That so few SDAs changv heir geographic boundaries is not surprising since the law 

states that governors cannot redesignate SDA boundaries more frequently than every 

two years, and that all reconfigurations mu^t be made at least four months before the 1 

beginning of the program year. Thus, in those cases where geographic ooundanes did 

change, such changes reflected the resolution of legi.1 questions or appeals that had been 

pending, usually from the initial designation process, rather than from a new assessment 

of the SDA's ability to effectively serve the community. 

Only six percent of the SDAs changed the:r grant recipient miile five percent changed 
their program administrator. Where there was a chant o in the program administrator or 
grant recipient, that change usually resulted in the ?\C being designated to serve in 
these capacities. Of the 32 new grant recipients, 18 are PiCs, sev n ar; locd 
government agncies, three are private nonp.ofit organizations, three are educational 
institutions, and one is a community-based orgam .ation. Two-thirds of the new program 
administrators (19 out of 28) are PiCs. The remaining new program administrators are 
loca: zovernments (S), educational agencies (2), and community-based organization- (2). 
The distribution of grant recipients aid prop-am admimstrrto .. by type o # entuy u 
shown in Table 1 



TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF GRANT kt CIPtENTS <GR) 
AND PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS (PA) 

% of SOAS 



Entity 


GP and PA 


GR only 


PA or ly 


# of SUM 


% Of SOAS 


a Var #90 


Local GOvernm<*ni 


283 


79 


fi» 


403 


f.9 1 


71 > 


PIC 


57 


15 


21 


»01 


17 3 


IS 1 


State'GOvfrnOr 


36 


4 


4 


44 


76 


8 2 


f diu n'lOiai 
institutions 


2 1 


3 


3 


il 


5 : 


S 3 


K» vaie Nonprofit 


26 


4 


0 


30 


5 2 


46 


CBO 


22 


1 


4 


27 


46 


4 S 


CVI 


?2_ _ 


5_ 


30 


j7 


9,7 


10 -. _ 




473 


ill 


1 1 1 










<S1 1H» 


(19%) 


U9%) 
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The relatively small number of changes »n the grant recipient or program administrator 
was somewhat si rpns.ng. Ounng NAB«s first survey of SDAs m 1983, many inferviawees 
indicated that time pressures often forced the local program to select a grant recipient 
or program administrator without K»ving proper considerat.on to all the options. Many 
o last year's respondents expected the SDA to make changes ,n their administering 
agencies during, or at the completion of, the transition year. That so few changes were 
made may indicate that PlCs and local governments are generally satisfied with the 
relLVionships that were built and "ith the performance of the administrative entit.es 
that were initially selected. 

SPA Funding Levels 

j'lPA requires that 78 percent of the Title II A '.nds (core train.- money) t* - abated 
to the service delivery areas through formula by the states. The rema.ning 22 percent 
of the Title HA funds are retained b-/ the governor for various specuic Pr°f™ms 
3% for older worker tra.n.ng programs; 6% for performance incentives and technical 
sss stance; 8% for education linkages; and 59b for state-level administration end other 
activities). 

Li*e the maio.ity of Title HA funds- all funds under Title US (summer you^h money) 
must be passed through ay the states to the serv ce delivery areas according to formula. 
Title „| funds, on the other hand, go directly to the state for dislocated worker 
programs. States rray choose to use the SDAs to operate T.tle III programs, bul .are : not 
r-quired to do so. The SDAs may also receive a limited amount of other non-JTPA 
federal funds as well as raise funds from other government or private sources .or use in 
pb traimng programs. In sum, ,h,le .11 iur,sd,c-,ons receive Title 11 A and T. tie 118 
funds, the ava.labilily and use ci other funds vary considerably from SDA to SDA. 

Information was collected on tre amount of various JTPA fun* ^ f^AS 
for the program vear wMch began July 1, 1984. As expected, the typical cerv.ee 
delivery area received the greatest amount of money through its Title "A^^"; 
aid its second largest through Title 1IB. On average, SDAs received $2.5 million m jit e 
ha fund* and SI 3 millior in T tie IIB. The level of funding, however, among the SDAs 
ranged For example, ,nder Title IIA. ,t ranges from a low of $42,000 to a high 

of $46 million, which means thM the largest Title IIA allocation is * 100 times greater 
than the srrallest Title IIA allocation. However, 90 percent of the SDA* Mve less than 
$4.5 million in Title HA funds and he If of the local areas have less than $1.7 miu.^n. 

A review of the state set-aside and Title III funds reveals that Substantial amounts of 
these funds bypassed the local Jurisdict or did not significantly tnrrcMC SD\ 

fund ng levels.* As shown in Table II. onJy 5 ce^ of the SDAs indicated that they 
rer nved a- v e-ght percent education linkages . is. These funds often go directly from 
the governor's office to state or local education agenoes. SDIs receiving eight percent 
funds averaged H86.00Q. However, fifty percent of these jurisdictions received less 
than $47,000 from this state set-aside. 



<Fird ngs with respect to the six percent funr" are not included since many states 
had not decided how they would use this state set-aside at the time SDA administi aton 
were interviewed 
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TABLE «l 
SOURCE OF SOA FUNDS 



Average SOA Funding Levels 

T.tltt(A A**r»^.S2 5m.n,on 
TrtltHi Avtr^f . H J miiiKn 

3HAv*r«9« . SlOSthouwrK} 
T itl«;jiAw*rjg e . S33Stho«M-id 

OthtrfLirx tl Average . l7*«thotA«r»d 




Other Other 
Fed Funds 
Funds 



Funding Source 



Slightly more SDAs reported rece-vin* three r» P0 . nt 7. ! " — 

who received e.ght percent fund,; 62^cent^ f the roS worher " on, » lh ™ « th«t 
'unds. When funds were not f u n n e J ed^hrou^ t he S D A$^ t rece i v ed ,ome three percent 
state or area agencies on agm*. The retried fur£n. V lh « y " ert ofl< " P ven to the 
ranged from a ,ow of $2 DO* fo . hfhT i?4 «S 'with -n I*'"'"* f"* 
among recjpient agencies. minion, w ,th an average of $108,000 

Only 39 percent of the SDAs receiv*d Title il - l » J 

not ie ce,ve any Title ill funds sircc lh ™ ^'.Jj ^V.. ^ ^ SDAs dW 
>reas with a high concentrator of dislocated^ ^ lir * eled for 

statts often bypassed the SDA' The ivd*iI Jha h ^ * ? areB£ » howe " er ' 

5335,000, with $11,000 be, Ahe smVl eT^ni "J***™* III fund, rece 
be.n* the larks'. * • BUWeil Bmounl rccc,ved * » SDA and $2.5 million 

Onlv !9 percent of the SDAs received any other federal f„„H. #. 

Tent mor.es, vocational educat»on fundJ .J f. ^ ! ( eCono ' T1, c develop- 

-ece,ved these federal f«^ve«^^ ^ SDAs " h > ch 

to S2 3 million. * ««.000 t individual SDAs received from $3,000 
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Thirty-one percent of the SDAs received non-federal fur., from other state and local 
government programs or th ough private contributions. (Some local governments 
appropriate special funds for specific employment-related programs such as summer 
jobs for youth.) Although $724,000 is the average for those who received such funds, the 
range extends from $1,000 to $32 million with the higher levels usually resulting from 
special iocal government programs. However, more than half the SDAs with nor- federal 
monies had received less than $100,000 in such funds; 90 percent of the SDAs had 
received less than $1.2 million at the time of interview. 

Nearly twice " many,incorp ated private inlustry councils received non-federal funds 
as did unincorporated PIC* however, a.ncng those who received such funds, 
incorporation had little to do with the amount. "He correlation between incorporation 
and receipt of non-federal funds is not surprising since a number of intervewees stated 
that the PIC's decision to raise private funds was a factor in Ihe decision to incorporate. 
Furthermore, as indicated later, incorporated PICs are cwice as hkely to be actively 
involved in fundraising activities as unincorpoi ated councils. 

Geographic Types and Size of S D\i 

Respondents w;rr asked if the area included in the SDA's boundaries *as predominately 
rural, urban, suburban, or mixed. 5 As illustrated in Table 111, over one-third of the 
c ondents (37%) classified their SDA as primarily rural while 16 percent of the 
interviewees indicated that their SDA was predominately urban (i.e., including a city 
with over 50,000 peopie). Only six percent of the interviewees believed their area was 
primarily suburban. The remaining SDA administ.ators typed their SDA as a 
combination: 13 percent each believed that their SDA was fairly eq iliy divided 
between an urban and rural environment or was a mixture of all three types; eight 
percent stated that the local jurisdiction had • suburban and rural mixture; and six 
percent classified their SDA as being urban/suburban. 

In spile of the fact that there was twice as many rural SDAs as urban, the total Title IIA 
monies for the program year beginning July 1, 1984 provided to the urban SDAs was 
nearly the same as the funds allocated to the rural areas ($346 million compared to $383 
million). This means that, on average, an urban service delivery area received over 
twice as much Title IIA money as did its rural counterpart ($4.0 million vs $1.8 million). 
Together, the urban and rural tunsdictions accounted for more than r.alf of the total 
amount of funds a'located for Title HA programs this year <2*% End 27%, respectively). 
Suburban SDA*, which make up six percent <if all jDKs* were allocated almost six 
percent of the current Title IIA money (S77 million) for an average suburban SDA 
allocation of $2.2 million. 



SSuch classification was often dependent on the interviewee's perception of his 
ar pa 8nc i does not necessarily comcide with the U.S. Bureau of Census definition. 
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TABLE III 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF SDAS 
WITH AVERAGE TITLE IIA ALLOCATIONS 




13% 
Urba; 'Rural 
Av $ 2 OM 



l3°/o Mixture of 

all types 
Av $ = 3 7M 



8% Suburban/Rural 
Av $ = 1 9M 



16% Urban 
Av $ = A OM 



6% Urban/Suburoan 
Av $ = 3 2M 



The- remaining geographic types of S D\s accounted for about 4 0 percent of all S DAs and 
43 percent of the total Title !1A allocation for the l98<-*5 p ^ m year. SDAs which 
were indicated as being a comb.nat.on of all three types (urban/suburban/rural) rece.ved 
the largest portion of the remaining Title |!A funds (18.7% of the total, or $263 million). 
The typical SDA composed of all three types rece.ved $3.7 m.Il.on. I^a' unXt.ons 

k k a / C , y eqUS y d,v,ded betwecn urban/mi ol, Lrban/soburban, and 
suburban/rural env.ronments each accounted for 10.5 percc.it, 7.5 -ercent, and 6 0 
percent of the total Title IIA allocation ($147 million, $104 million, *-,d *ii ?ll,on) 
The typical amount of Title IIA funds rece.ved by each type of SDA was. $2 0 m.Il.on 

»Lr^?.?SDA« ^ m ' ,1,0n Urban/SUbUrban SDAS? »»-■ »«««» ^ 

Local Service Deli very Arrangement^ 
Outreach and Intake 

Local SDAs are usmg a host of entities to provide psfic.pant outreach and mtike 
services this >ear. Most SDAs (61%) use more than one type of entity to provide the" 
services. t he most w.deljr used, however, »s the SIM admm.strat.-e entitv itself: in S3 
ot-rcent of the SDAs. the administrative -gent is responsible for per - ming , ome 0r -n 



6 In SD/s where more than four types "f service deliverers are being used to 
provide client outreach and ntake, tram ng, ,< ,ob placement activities, information 
nas collect «d only on the largest four (i e., those responsible for rrovidin* services to 
'he greatest number of clients) * 5ervitcs 10 
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, „ „ ... ,„,.„. services. The administrative agent is not only the type 

participant outreach and intake service .ne DMt „.. h - nd inta ' e activities, but 
of cnt.ty used by the greatest number* ^ »*'^ ^ e "a y responsible for 

even where others are used >h« »d m .n.s^t-v, ent.t , n 7^ rf ^ SDAj 

organization was named as having the primary responsibility. 

As shown m Table .V. about on.-.hird of the SDA. , (31%) reou.re .U or mo., rf.heir 
progra operator, > to do ■ ~« «Jf en f^ u ^^.h^X^n, Serv.ee (34%J. 
7oT^-^T^^XX Publie education inatitutions (.5%). and the P.C 
(13%). 



TABLE IV 

fcNTITIES USED FOR OUTREACH AND INTAKE 



ABC 

Type of Entity 

A l ' o' *er entities used by less than t O'A of SO M 





KEY 


A = 


Administrative Entity 


B = 


Employment Service 


c = 


Program Operator 


0 = 


C80 


£ = 


Public Educat on 


F = 


PIC 




cn a .ntemewees were asked v,hether their SDA had ■ policy of pving preference to 

^ » ".Von^ ; e ar m d-."-serve» rather than "easier-.o-serve"). More 

?- „ ,Vree ou- ers of the local jurisdictions (78%) do not target their services to either 
p Sp e ec,fi. >y. ««MK of the SDAs have no «« selection policy or serve a 
combine! on o. »hard-to-serve" and "easier-tc-serve" clients (29% and 28%. 
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mpcetiv.ly). Another 21 percent ,f the SDAs serve part.c.pants pnmarily on a nrsf 
come, first-served basis. The bulk of the remaining ..crv.ee deliver*, real (n.nc trr-ent 
h Tr£l*l l*rjm y °\ em >"—« »»>«■ tne »h.rd-,o- e J ho,, "h 
f.V b ^„";r, , o n e e ^o^eS,? nly ~ PerCen * " SDAS '" ,e " ded - ~* «" 

Some SD A administrators further commented that when ent.t.es other than the oroeram 
frojToT Th r ? qU ' rCd l ° PCr, ° rm * he ° u,r "<=" func'ons the ^Sa 

(e7 the ev m e. W o clMr .»™'« , ' n « - «• <ne make-up of ,h«,r clients should be 

(eg. the level of serv.ee to certain traditionally hard-to-serve groups should remain 
similar to that under FY '83 CETA programs). « groups snouia remain 

Training 

S , DAS "** * * ,n * , » °< «"«'«'«« '° Provide training to their parncipants - onlv 
about five percent 0 f the local |unsdictions use onlv one tvoe of .„t,t . - 

See T ,e P V Thet C ?, , „d^ nS, ' ,U, '°, nS V* pr,W,e 5eC *° r for Providing ,™,n^g 



L 
e 
v 
e 

I 

o 
f 

U 
s 
e 



TABLE V 

:ntit.es used for training 




KEY 

Pubt.c Education 
Private Employer 
C80 

Administrative Entity 
Private (or Profit 
Private pJOn- Profit 
Local Government 



B C 
Type of Entity 

Ail other ernmpsused by less lh n 10% of SDAs 
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T*> fir, public education is the most common provider of training Eighty five percent 
of the SDA£ use public vocational institutions, community colleges, and/or local high 
schools. Specifically, slightly more than two-thirds of the SDAs (68%) use the post- 
secondary public education system and 54 percent use secondary puolic education 
institutions. Furthermore, private-for-profit schools provide trami*s in 30 percent of 
the SDAs. 

Private employers, particularly small businesses, are the second major training agent; 
tne> p-ovide training in approximately two-thirds (63%) of the SDAs, largely through on- 
the-job traimrg contracts. Small and medium-sized employers (with fewer than 500 
emp'ovees) have triming responsibilities in 60 percent of the SDAs, while only 10 
percent of the local jurisdictions contract with larger employers to provide training. 

Community based organizations, the third most common training entity, have 
agreements to provide training in two-fifths of the SDAs. The SDA administrative 
Bgent itself, non- educational private for-profit entities, private non-profit agencies, 
?id local government agencies each provide training in less than one-fifth of the SDAs 
(19S. 15%, 13%, and 10%, respectively). 

When comparing last year's 1983 survey data to this year's information, it appears that 
•he same types of entities provided training during the transition and this year. 
Secondary and post -secondary' public schools were the most widely used mechanism to 
prov.rie training last year while small and medium-sized private employers were the 
second most commonly used training agent during the transition. Private-for-prof t 
«,cnools and CBOs tied for third place last year. 

Furlhe-more, the SDA's geographic characteristics did not appear to influence the types 
of entities used for training in both years. Rural urban, suburban, and mixed service 
cclwer) areas each generally relied upon a variety of training agents. 

Job Placement 

In mosl SDAs, several types of entities share the provision of job placement services. In 
only about one-third of the SDAs (35%) do job placement activities fall solely to one 
t\pe of service prov]der. Information in Table VI illustrates that the contractors 
responsible for direct cnent training were the entities most frequently held responsible 
for 10b placement. Training program operators are responsible for job placement 
activities in over half of the SDAs (53%). This finding was expected given that almost 
80 percent of or the SDAs are using some form of performance contracting, tying 
p-\ ment for training or services to client placement rates. 

The SDA administrative entity provides job placement services in 43 percent of the 
i>D' s, tne Emp'oymert Service n 30 percent, and community-based organization* in *0 
— cr'nt. Secondary ana/or post-secondary public education institutions provide job 
p accent services in 18 percent of the SDAs, PICs play a role, in this function in 12 
per' ent of th*» local programs. 
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TABLE VI 

ENTITIES USED FOR JOB PLACEMENT 





KEY 


A = 


Alt/NTosl Program Operators 


B = 


Administrative Entity 


C = 


Employment Service 


D = 


CBO 


c - 


Publit Education 


F = 






ABC 
Type of Entity 

i' otner en^i^es used by less than 10% of SOAs 



The ove-whelming mdjo*it> of S D*s (81%) have contracted with at least one 
IZTT or *™"'™ < CB °> for tr.m.ng or services for the current year ™l 

tult T ° S 10 Pr °, V,de t " &,nmg ° r SerV,CeS ,n the c " rrent vear hasmcra.sed 

<l«*htl> from an average of 3.8 CBOs per SDA in the transition year to the current 
vears average of four. The number of commumty-based organizations used by the SDA s 
varies w >dei>. with as manv as 100 CBOs mvo'/ed in providing services or tra.mng .or 
one SDA Tnree-q.arters of the SDAs, however, havefour or fewe CBOs n d 

i™it?:? 90 r cent °^ thc sdas use iess ^ 10 ss?»;Xi" 

3 CM, 112 \ . I" ,Ti T^° S th8n fUraI afeaS * 0n avera * e " urban area use 
. 3 CBOs while a typical rural SDA uses three SDAs comprised of a surburban/rural 
mixture, on average, use the fewest CBOs {1 7). suruuruan/rurai 

|OS? lhM ore " flf ^ of the serv.ce dehvcrv areas (19%) w.II use no r* 0 s to prov.de 
v vi.ei or tra.n.ng tr-s >ear as compared to 23 percent last ,ear One fifth of the 
r»o Z US ' n? v CBOs thls > caf are In nifi area, wh>ch tend to .ave few or no ava.'able 
CBO In many cases, even when CBOs exist m rural areas, they are not set up to 
vouoe empiovmrnt and training sennccs and did noi bid on JTPA contracts 
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□ .,„„.„,. .,( JTPA chcnts, however will reec.vc training or scrv.ccs from a CUO. 
0 8 p«£n. . the SDAs us.ng oommun,t>-ba,cd organ„at,ons are eMnrt^rjU 
,„ P ,™. or services for more than half thc.r participants, and only four percent 
If L 1.1 a r u° ne them for all their enrollccs The majority of SDAs .n which most 
,'f the T^ulZ .' *««:>»,-« -vices or tra.nmg from a CBO arc located . urban 



areas. 



^n^ oMaO of CPO use m t.ese SDAs -^W,* not 

prov.de the type cf tra.n.ng or serv.ee required by the SDA 30% . a pohcy^ dec.s on was 
made by the PiC or SDA to use other typos of contractors (20%), no CBOs are .ocated 
maae oy v ""J* rRfV W p r » viewed as poor performers (15%); and 

with.n the SDA's Doundanes (16%); CBOs were * lcwe ? " s puur w 
CBOs are not seen as cost-effective serv.ee prov)ders (14%). 

Perform an ee_ Cont raet.n^ 

As noteJ earlier, almost four-fifths of tru SDAs (78%) are employ.ng some type of 'unit 
rL\ ^ Dcrformarcc contract.ng for their tra.n.ng prov.ders. (There -s a vs.de vanetj vt 

-ngmg from withhoid.ng a small part of the 
f mal pavn ., . l0 holding baek the ent.re payment until tnc el.ent is placed in a ram.ng- 
relld /ob in all eas-s. however, full payment can only be made upon a tra.n.ng- 
related placement-) 

More SDAs are us.ng performance contract.ng now than dur J the transition , year 

? rmaT.on collected -n NAB's 1983 survey md.cated that clo "J°^ 
»n inral nrorams intended to use this approach for some port.on of the contracts 
^^X^uXbt activities compared to 80 percent of the SDAs -an. year. 

Data in -able VII show that one-third of the SDAs us.ng performance contract.ng for 
the.r 1984 1985 programs are writing sue- contracts for at least 75 percent of Ihe.r 
^ra ing program (28% of all SDAs) In fact. 13 percent of the SD*s us.ng P^o-an 
contracting (10% of all SPAs) w.ll use it for all their w^U use th,s 

percent of those us.ng performance contract.ng. or 1 1 percent of SD*s. wiU use this 
aooroach for one-half to three-auarters of their training contracts. Thus, half of th 
SoATusing this contracting method (39% of all SDAs) wll use performance contracts 
for the majority of their contracts. 

S upport I v e So ryj c e s and AU ° 

To m.x,m,,c ,he amount of fords onder the Act devoted to direct « £ 

-art.c.pants. JTPA requires that 70 perc-nt o. each SDH s -c.tu- 1 under rule 1IA be 
.pen^n training The renaming 30 peront of f,rds ,s dlviued »ct»«cn . °' 
5 percent for admn strative costs and lie reminder for supportive services, v.ages, 
i n / alli ances. Tne legislation ailo.s a w,de r.nge of support... services and 
allowances to be provided to enrollces. 
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TABLE VII 
PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING* 



?2°t (More than /$° 0 but 
less than all contracts) 




13% (All Contracts) 



30°-o (Less than 25 c 
of Contracts) 



Supportive Services 

r« per ^° nai and/or v ~ ai ««• 

of the SD U (36%) prov.de hea'th care ass ilT ass,sl ^ e Vore than half 

prcH.de one or m0 re of these sup^ ,en "« ■ «« 

*ro democrat? substantial no T; serv.ces only to na-t.cular enrullees (e g., those 
short per.od of , ime S^cZly 8 Par!,CliIaf '"'^ pr °^ am > 

or onlv for a 

subs'ant.al Pee d7 ' P " oniy ,0 ,h0 " wh ° demonstrst - 

• fchlle mo«i SDAs pro»,d e some transportation a,d, onlj 31 percent of ,h, 

«o oa.-t.cpants ,n ce7ta,„ es oH-aU^ '""P""""- 



o. -,7,0 ,"7'!" ° h f a f DAS h Pr0V ' d,n * vocat.ona./personal counsehng m ay 

-r.. ,. . " H f , eoun^hrg . s part of the normal v-«n^nt 

15 P-reU, se', aside'",!, ™ mon " ralh " «"•»"« 

•»s ,j s L ^, rt „, T^ v)ce numoer of sOAs which provide counseling solely 
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programs. (rnrollees in on-the-job training programs, for example, are 
often not eligible for this service since they receive wages, and therefore 
can cover their own transportation costs.) 

• One-quarter of all SDAs provide child care without restriction to all 
clients who want it; another 28 percent offer it only to those who 
demonstrate substantial needs and 17 percent hir't it to those in spec lie 
training programs. Fourteen percent of all the SOA respondents indicated 
tint child care was prodded to JTPA errollees by a third party through 
arrangement with, but at no cost to, the SDA. (Even though a number of 
SDAs do not provide child care assistance, or only provide i* to a limited 
number of participants, many respondents in these local programs 
indicated that JTPA enroll* s were of en eligible for such services through 
other .igoncics. For example, welfare recipient* in some cases are 
automatically elig '* f child care assistance from the state.) 

In total 82 percent <»DAs are providing child care services 

themselves, or througi ents with other organizations; this is not 

surprising given that oi.e-quarter of JTPA participants (27%) 

terminating from Title .a programs during the transition yea- were 
welfare recipients, many of whom were receiving benefits and services 
under Aid to Famil.es with Dependent Children (AFDC) during their 
participation in the program. 

• Payment or reimbursement for hsalth-rclcted needs is usually available 
only in emergency situations, or in those cases whe.e such services are 
neeessary for obtaining or keeping a job. In no £DAs did the provision of 
health care assistance mtan the purchase of health insurance. The two 
most common types of health care assistance provided by local 
employment and training systems were physical exams required as a 
prerequisite for obtain-ng certain Jobs and the purchase of glasses. 

Mmost one-fourth (23%) of all the SDAs provide additional supportive services. Such 
ass stance generally falls into one of the following three categories: special clothing, 
uniforms, or tools required for obtaining or succeeding in a Job; meal reimbursement 
or allowance, and emergency shor*.-term housing assistance. These types of 
supportive services increase an SDA's ability to serve some of those who are in 
greatest need. 

Hourly Stipends/Cash Payments 

0\cr half of the SDAs (56%) provide hourly stipends and/or cash payments to their 
particioants 8 Of these service delivery areas, 43 (8% of all SDAs) provide both cash 
cements and hourly stipends to at least some of the enrollees. Such payments, how 



8Thtre is no clear distinction between hourly stipends and cash payments. 
Hoveter, inte-view* es usually indicated that cash payments are substantially lower t:.an 
nv s'.ocnds A figure often quoted by respondents for hourly stipends was the 
T.nimum wage, while $30 Per week was frequently cited as the average cash payment. 
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over, are u^ally provided with rcstrlclions (eg., onl) for ,n school *o„th work 

all SDAs are hourly stipends p,ovided to all participants. Other types of <.,«h n ,v .enta 
are prouded to ,11 enrollees ,n « sl.ghtly higher percentage of ail SD Xs (5%) 

In addition to the two pereent providing stipends to all. another 20 pereent of ihn -m 

„ P r r ovTr S K Pr °, V ' dt h0lJ a y S " PCndS *° some P"t.c.p.nu. In 64 percent of th SDAs w hich 

* ' 4 * ,°, f ,0,,l » ° n " ,h °" "*"'"'»'• enro^cer 
training programs are eligible to receive this assistance. The bulk of the remaining 

ZtZtT, Tf h0Ur ' y St ' PPndS «•*• 0r 6% of •» SDAs > limit then, b, po",c, „ ? 
participants who demonstrate substantial need. P""cy 10 

Many SDAs US e cash pa>mcnts instead of hourly stipends to subs.d.zc Darticoants 

%5?m« Z7. SDAS ,,7% of ,he ,o,a,) pro - de — -* to 2S2 : h ho e de a rjg;a^ 



Admmi strati vejCost Limitation 



fvghty-eight percent of the SDA respondents thought the 15 nercent hm.tat.on n„ 

significant !ast vcar bit wouTd be h„ , £?„ , h °' ""a"" '° n w " n0 ' 

that the ,S percent „„„.„.„ ST^Lm^ Ty^l^L^ ^ 

P anning^r.V' VT:*" M *° fjnds and SP PIC 

p.anning grants f un ds available only in the transition year. 

Almost all consequences of the 15 percent hrmtat.on were seen as negative. Of the four 
n.ost commonly mentioned effects, the only one generally viewed as neutral or n 
Has the morcase ,n ne-formance contracts (28% of all SDAs) The th III IE,, t 
impacts included: a Auction .„ specialization among s aff po nons ?3 W all SDAs) 

or;,rs s D,r n «rc g t,on d evalu r n act,v,t,cs m% ° f an sdas >« « 

o, .in b.J*<;> Reduction m such areas as staff development and 'raining emnlnvLm 
^ncrat.ng activities. 9nd plannmg werc also frequently cited (M^ 12% Tn^ni 
respectively of 9j] SDAs) * 1 ' u *' and u *' 

Thai so <argc a percentage of the total n um ber of SDA respondents felt that the IS 
on Tr^e S r j A ' i s not " « mn '" r «™ ^ad had. or wouU have a ga we m ' 

°A I IU »»--P"si^ given th„c half the SDAs receive Jess than S , 7 milZ m 

; 't bnd ' he f"ndmg source that rr.akes UD tre bu!k of the money m almo t a || J? 

the SD\s) This means that half of the SDAs have less than SJ55.000 io soend for 
administrate of the>r major program. *".>.uuu io spena for 



Linkages 



n N " P"»v»»'om «n the legislation underscore lh e phi.^phv that job ira.mn* 
programs „,„■ be of'ect.vely I n ked with other human resource programs In Tact 
o onT'lt 'th hM pU t bhcl V fu ; ded -Payment and tra.nmg activities be coo dmatcd 
no, onh w.th the wcat.onal education community, but with education , n general as 
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w,H M with the Employment Servu-e. pubhe t« stance i,-ene.^ programs for 
"h b.htmon of the handicapped, ccottom.c development ■ g.i«/st.«MK. p other 
ent't'es that the governor determines to have a d.rec. .mpae, on JO b tra.mng or human 
resource utilization within the state. 

Because of the importance placed by law on l:nk,ng JTP ^ " t,Wl 1 ! 1 " ^1 ^erv.ewees 
??osY provided by other human resource organizations, N\B asked SDA 'nterwiewees 
l^t types of wntten agreements for program year 1984 had been developed between 
The SDA and various hSTman resource agences.9 Such written -FJ^o" »«. 
financial non- financial, or both. The financial agreements were most often contracts 
or services, rather than ]o,nt efforts with both part.es contributing funds. Non- 
mine, ^ agreements were often for mutual referral of participants and. in a number of 
^"nces s^stam^e services were prov,ded by both parties without an exchange of 
funds. 

,\s shown in Table Vlll, the Employment Serv.ee was the ag'ncy with winch the largest 
i SDAshad es.abhshed forma! agreement.. Ntnety-three percen, o he loe. 
programs had developed written agreements with loeal Employment Service Jfhees 4 b 
rZzZ, of the SDA. had non-finaneial agreements; 21 percent had financial 
r m n.s and 2 pereenl had both types. A large portion of ^•■^■»«"~ 
for recruitment, el gibil.ty determination, and referral of part.c.pants to JTPA training. 

agreements w„h post-seeond.. schools and 1iT had-Un 
Z"'s with ^tVeconZy sehoo,s E L y 8 2 percent had them w„ , secondary 

?frane,al agreemers w„h post -secondary education institutions and 21 percent had 
similar arrangements with secondary sehools. 

, bou< two-thirds of the ^ ; ^ i ;-;"; S 7-t:* r ;t; ra'sTd 

"Stage ". vocational rehabilitation agencies. The bulK of these •««■■«>•« were 
„on financial ,n nature (56% for welfare, 48% for vocational reh.bll-ta.IOn). 

5i.e1l.lv more than half (52%) of the SDA. have agreements ^^Toeal 
aeencies the majority of which were non-finaneial Less than half 01 tne loeai 
furiad ct on. had developed contracts with unemployment insurance agencies or non- 
Beef ed "other type* of enft.es (46% end i.e.. respectively) Only seven percent of 
S i reements wi.h unemployment insurance agencies or otner non-s.ecified agencies 
were • nancial. 



9m an eff-t to identify actual working relationsh.ps. the respondents were asked 
■ o us* onK those agreements which are written, even tnough substantue ,nforn.i. 
i n r( f„ r ...operation sometimes evst. Ncvertne.css «.n.ne of ihe wr.tt«n 
£ r -re only pro forma and ma, not „.d,c. te any real efforts to 
For cample, some states require that all SD4s draw up agreements with selected 
agencies v.hethe- they intend to actually work together or not. 
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TA81-VIII 
WRITTEN AGREEMENTS 
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SIM PPRlORVANCf 



Summary of F mdings 

• JJPA Title IIA served Approximately 600 0G0 individual during 
;he transit on year On average, 667 participants terminated 
from the typical SD^, A 16 of these individuals found jobs 

• Altnough less than half of the SDAs surveyed (44%) met all of 
their performance standards during the transition year, five or 
♦he soven standards were met by at least 80 percent of the SDAs 
On a national basis, four national performance standards were 
surpassed (three placemen* rate standards and adult cost per 
placement rate) ond one was barely m,ssed (adult wage at 
placement) The youth positive termination standard was not 
net (The standard for youth wage at placement was not set ) 

• Characteristics of those who terminated under JTPA Title IIA are 
*ery s.mitar to those who t^m.nated under CETA (Title IIBC 
FY 83) For example the tevel of service to welfare recipients was 
the same under the core JTPA anu CETA programs 

• Almost half of the SDAs had trouble meeting their yOutn 
expenditure goal but SDAs gave no single overriding explanation 
for the problem While ce r tam restrictions >n the legislation may 
have stymied some SDAs, many others cited programmatic issues 
such as slow start up and inadequate marketing 

• Mos' SDAs met or surpassed the per~°ntage of welfare recipients 
the law required them to serve 

• After youth and welfare recipients, SDAs most often targeted 
hign schoo 1 drop Outsand minorities 



Overall Pc rfp.-nn nee 

Woximate.v 600.000 md.i .duals (3*0.000 a* Its and 240.000 vouthO received 
emplovmeni and training s*rv,cc S under JTPA Title \\\ djr.ng the nine-month transition 
.ear ' AHnojzn the average SDA served a total of individuals (63o adults aid «-3 

vouth) the number of parncipaMs served b\ the individual SDAs va-icd *idel\. For 
etimpie, four percent of the SDAs enrolled less tnan 100 adults and four percent 
enrolled more than 1.750 arf^'s. Half the SDAs served 420 or fewer adults and lc<s tnan 
270 youths during the n.ne-rn»jnth trans, t-o- period. 

Ihc average service dc.verv area planned on serving about one-third more pa-tic.pants 
in this year's Title IIA Programs than were served in the transition period. This means 
tnat 'h- tvptcal local program will enroll about 1.400 individuals. This fairly si/eibie 
— <V in thp n -all level of enrolln-nt .a-ee:> refi-c's tne (nor- se from a n ne- 
.Jnth to a 12- month prog-am y.ar Tne ra'io of ,>Jts <o vn.th - rfl perrent to 40 
„ rcent r.spcr, -ely. - is expected to re.na - tr.e same for bolr vers Since T*n\ 
SDAs hpd problems meeting the requ.-emcnt to spend 40 percent of Title unds on 
vouth evrn when 40 percent of their enrollees were youths, this ratio may indicate 
continui",* shortfalls. 
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' # 1 =» 1,1 ■ ' ' ' ' i* *i t^> l*» ) *j) termi i iVi] *roi,i dlM i i 

*r s ' ' e t.l no p.'ni'il \n dvcra s c of 667 pirtiiipmt* left ,K ,o t v 
,) o il M)\, 116 these V- "inecs fo .nd jobs \n t M»t,onal X >..ut» 
>' vy ut.'c mcs such h« returning to school, cnlo*' ng mott*<»- *-i 
mrg the 'nihWj The avo-ige 'or 'hose f-.c^g cmplo> r ' ' 



u n tre 
-iJ o'f er 



is 5155 pc 



>». S» S3 Tnd S 1-05 »"op adUts -jrd wutl , respectively. The reir mi 2'5 t. - iis 
t of 'he totil * 67 vvho term. 'itfd f -om trins ti»ml u-p JTPA ntK? IIA pn rams 
''7, ««-nr tf .. S (S^o rab.ei\) So-ne u' these mrini* ,: s (133 JMX* 

- \' ux ,) ,eft 'he f-p(»t;r<im c ^rl\ with no job prosoe L Ms 



TA3LS IX 

COMPOSITION Or AN AVERAGE SDA TERMINATION DATA 

"^ot.a 1 K<j , oer of Terminecs - 66? 




Otner 
outcomes 



416 leMTimees 
placed 



^ J \ \: 
\r p 



v-v . . *-» s »«« c h '^ved ir,d . J >. m left trsimrg t»efore comple- 

? ..- _. i,n . r tf =1 . O t ,w -:c *s of the re<o •rdents (77^) felt 

e -t' 1 »\ of :re e-.-r»T «.e to ,.e n;- o-al issues unrelated to J TIM train ng 
•o- -u>tor in ch.-'n did Mv^c^sful tc-<r r^tor. In fact, a.m^st r »lf of 'n- 
- r ^r„*or3 v 45%) b-'icved mat this issue - the enrollees' failjre to cope wiin 
— otai gffars and take eont.ol of their hves -- *as the primary reason for cans 
Mor ^ jC h pe-sonal probers were di\er;e and r=ir^d from rrantal discord to 
- I: nl-1 ,v n i«! io r: n.ng on time \ithoi.gh the -w ton nor 
\ ' ' ,v ,q " '"'""d lo te to ir,<? '-a.nees' r.ib. it\ u« .--so ve 

s , " t:! *° « rr ^ tre t *o rv\t n s » -,;ij ne -toned -1 w - re 

. .1 b, ire „ Lp (/ the ir i r - v ufic cnt -t.pcnds (53%) a.id lack 
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Performance Standards 

Respondents in 44 percent of the SD\s surveyed indicated that their SDAs met all of 
The.r jc-formancc standards for the transitional nine-month period. In many of the 
service delivery arcus. however, respondents noted that the standards established «or 
t^c SDA were adjusted, sometimes substantially, by the state from the 1984 national 
standards. Only two SDAs (less than one percent) failed to meet any of their 
standards 10 Whether an SDA met til of its performance standards was not dependent 
upon whether the PIC was incorporated or whether the SDA was urban, suburban, rural 
or a mix'ure of geographic types 

Five of the seven performance standa-ds were met by at least 80 percent of the SDAs: 
adult entered employment (90%), welfare entered employment (88%); youth entered 
employment (86%); adult cost per entered employment (84%); and adult average wage at 
plicerrcnt (80%) Youth cost per entered employment was met by approximately 
t.iree- auarters of the SDAs (76%). The youth positive termination -ate appeared to be 
t*e hirdtst to achieve with only 72 percent of the SDAs meeting this standard. 11 \'any 
respondents indicated that the re'atively poor showing with respect to meeting their 
youth positive Termination goal was due to the lack or late establishment of youth 
competencies by the SDA m the transition year.12 

Average placement rates for total adults and welfare adults for the nine-month 
transition period were 66 percent and 54 percent, respectively. Youth achieved an 
entered empiovment rate of 54 percent and a positive termination rate of 65 percent. 
The adults had a non-positive terminat.on rate of 34 percent; youths had a 'lightly 
higher non- positive termination rate (35%). 

Under CETA, for Titles 11 BC for FY 1983, the adult placement rate was 47 percent 
while the youth placement rate was 31 percent - both numbers substantially lower than 
tnose acnieved during JTPA's firs, year of operation. As shown in Table X, for the 
l-ansihon period, the JTPA national performance standards were: adult placement rate 
(68%). welfare placement rate (41%). vouth placement rate (41%), and youth positive 
;erm. nation rate (82%) Therefore, with the exception of the youth positive termination 
standard, the average SDA surpassed the national placement goals. 



^Respondents in 45. or 8 percent of the SDAs, did iot know whether their SD> 
was successful in meeting any of their performance standards at the time they were 
interviewed These SDAs were not used >n the calculations. 

Hin NAB's init al summarv release on survey findings, What's Happen ing wjth 
JT p A 9 H<ghlightso f N'^B's 1984 Survey Data , tne percentage of SDAs which met one or 
more of their performance standards was inaccurately calculated and are higher than 

in fallv s t ated. 

l^Youlh nomDCteneies are measures of success m e. plovanlitv deve'opment 
Ab.cn p.jst be establ.shed by the PIC (eg., correctly filling out a job application, 
periorming well in a job interview). 
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Ins^c of trv . o „».jit ci' -vd.Miplo. n»nt nto, on a .,aii„„al b ims the iv-.-o hrc 
it KMM-ii'nt for u'ults Mid ,iut n cct l*-e J 1 1» * stindinl ($4 90/hour) ihi'ncri'c 
hvurlj wage f^r avlult te mnccs .it placement for the liansition penod *as $4 Sl/hour 
The youth average hourly waye *as /9 cents per hour less -- $4 04 per hour. The 
average hourly wage for both youth nnd adults was $4 56 per hour (No national 

rur? S /! eV 7 ped f ° r y ° Uth term,njt » n K froIT < programs) Meal year 

1983 ChTA d^ta show that Title 11 HC tcnr.nec hid an a^rage hourly wage of $4 44 
per hour. (Frorc is no sepante vouth and aoult hroa^dtwn for averts hourly wane 
undercrl\) (SocTibleX) 



TABLE X 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



Adj't pl«H o nont r j«p 
Wel'ar.' DI.H.Prren1 » j e 

^ Ojlh posilive r»rm>( MiOnrjte 

WtlOO/yOUlh 

<~0>l ddui* -» acrr-en* 

< O\?.vo ir pm>it ve 1«*rm»nat on 



National 






Standard 


iTPA 


CETA 






V7«o 


<n° 0 






ai'o 












54 90 


S4 83 


♦ $4 44 




$4 04 




S5 900 


S4 297 




S4 900 


$4 488 





The average c- .1 for each adult placement achieved in the 1983 84 program was $4 297- 
the average cost per vou'h positive termination was shghtlv h gher $4,438 (\ cost Der 
epWd enpio^ent for adults of $5,900 and cos, per <,ou'h pos.t.ve termmat.on 0 f 
S,.9C0 were esta Dll ,hed as na'ional > rformaree standards for JTP\ 'ransition year 
programs.)''* 3 

Services. To Target Groups 

S. \ irterv.ewees were asked whether their S DA was having difficulty spend.ne 40 
percent of Ihe.r T.l.e UA find, or voutr. wh.eh was the nat.onal goal established by 
,7 7 n ,«^? ,eC J * -d-jstmon: for .oral circumstances Almost half of the SD\s 

(270 or 48%) indicated I tint they were having trouble meeting their youth expenditure 
goal s.xty of the 270 SDAs .22%, or U% of all SD*s) which were having difficulty 
were rec m r«d by th« state to me et pending iP ve's higher than the 40 percent overall 
V-al -»r jrPA However. 76 u : the 27u SDAs (28*,. or \4% of all SD\s) havmg difficulty 
rad s>;ndng TO"ts of 1 >ss trar 40 .ercent. 

^comparable cost r'ata are rot available for CETA termmees given ma ,or 
d.f.r-Pnces ,„ program de s,gr, between J TP4 and ,ts oredcees or (eg, the inclusion or 
a t» Horn n<p.»r»enc; prou-atns wh.en p^d i nni nurr w^:c stipend to all enrolls was 
a i-o-ftinon on.gran operated under CFTA) Tne rational cost standards for jtpa's 
1 .rs.t.on vear, however, a*e ,ased on OTA c-st d,U and altered to taKe mto account 
JTP\ stinu.ations and empr.as.s These cost standards may therefore be used as a rough 
flip re agdir-t wmrh JTPA dila can be co-npirr-d * 
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! iierv %--''S in ( ie SD\s having difficulty ritcd low ynuth program co->ts as the most 
iMninnn ct so of the low youth expendit ires (29%, or 14% of a»l SDAs) This was 
followed, n order of frequency, b, lack of stipends (28%, or 14% of all SDAs), sio 
p-og-im sta-t up (27%, or 13% of all SDAs), and mvLquate marketing to south (21%, o. 
10% of all SDAs) It thus appears that ro one factor can be attributed as *hc cause for 
the shortcoming Furthermore, neither the geographic type of the SD\ nor the overall 
A performance of the SDA appeared to have sign ficant impact upon an SDA's ability to 

,-i'-ct its youth expenditure goal. As no*ed carlicr» SDAs were not planning on changing 
their ratio of adults and ' outh scrv »d this year which may indicate continuing problems 
in meeting the 40 percent expenditure requirement. 

N etj . ne ocrcent of the respondents stated that welfare recipients had been served 
* equal tot or hi nVr than, their proportion of the eligible population. This is not 

surprising given t \at JTPA mandates that persons receiving payments under Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) who are able to work be served equitably. 
\iso» since we!fa-e recipients of.cn have income other than that made available by the 
k —jinT» system and often have accc-s to non-JTPA funded suppctive services such as 
,'Mld >-e, welfare clients may be tc.s affected by the 15 percent limitation on 
sMpOjrt.ve services incljding wages and stipend?, they are, in fa^t, a ready-made source 
uf pTtic p^nts for many SDAs. 

h tho-e few service delivery areas that were not able to serve welfare recipients 
according to their incidence in tne population (9%), lack of adequate coordination or 
referrals from thr welfare office was the most common reason for low welfare recipient 
enrollment (37%) L<.ck ol stipends and insufficient marketing and outreach ranked as 
♦he second ? n d th.rd reasons (25% and 21%, respectively) 

The overwhelming rralonty cf interviewees '82%) indicated that their SDAs had 
specified target groups in addition to youth and welfare. Further, such SDAs usually 
specified more than one target group. High school drooouts and minorities were the two 
grouns most o f ten targeted (51% and 44% of all SDAs. respectively) Single heads of 
household and handicapped persons each received special outreach and intake efforts in 
aoout one third of the SDAs. 

Re«oondcnts were asked if the SDA was having difficulty enrolling any particular group. 
Fortv-six percent of the interviewees indicated that the SDA was having difficulty 
enrolhrg members of at least one group. By far, older workers (those 55 years and 
older) were the most freauentiv cted grouo over half of those with difficulties (56%) 
'Acre havirg trouble attract, ng o»der workers Tnis is one-quarter of all SD*s. 

PL ,cr H Char acteristics 

InfoT-.s'ion m Table XI reveals that the characteristics of participants terminating 
from J V? \ r.tle ilA pro 6 *rar"S during the firjt nine- month period appear very similar to 
those of pdrtic pants leaving rY '33 CETA Title II BC programs: 
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TABLE XI 
CHARACTERISTICS Or TERMWEES 



CHARACTERISTICS 



- n, ,j a 5pt , king 

O'OP Out* 

«V'ii,p no' H ,uiic) 

* ..a ..1 " cin.c) 

\in in! c>r A'.i'V i» \a'we 

As an or P,vifir Ktjnde' 

' 'ne n, 0f ., ( fydp Title IVol ( f M *>/ 



TO /> MSI r.nni 




y j 


83 


Tl T LF If A 


TITLE BC 


JTPA * 


CFTA ' ' 


fi8 1°o 


49 1 e o 




4? 9 o 


2/ 3 e « 




4 l a >a 


4 IS 


7 3° C 


8 3°o 


26 5 9 c 


25 6 e o 


j2 3°o 


51 ! s < 


12 0". 


M 9 f , 




32 6°d 


1 3°c 


1 3", 


2 7% 


3 4 c o 



Mth,.. the le\M of «ennee to high school dropouts was slightly hight for participants 
Ip-inratintf f-om Jl P\ Title !!A training programs than for those leaving FY '83 CETA 
rit.e 1'BC 3-OjT.its. Ine level of service to high scnool graduates mav, m f«ct, be 
K cater under JTP* than under CbT\ According to dr,ta based on the Job . dining 
Long •udinal S^vcn (a sampling of J I PA participants in 194 SDAs) recently released by 
'ne Department o' LaDor, 62 percent of the enrollees participating in JTPA transition 
car p o 5 7dms were n gn school gradua'es compared to 57 4 percent of CETA FY '83 
r.tle M HC en-olle^s An explanation for the difference is that there nay be fewer in- 
'.Chooi soulh enrolled under JTPA than under CFTA 

UncmDlo>ment Insurance Claimants 

Lntil recently, participants in federal 10b training Drograms in mo s* states could not 
■ ontinue to receive jnomplovmcnt insurance benefits while in training because federal 

a» -».jjind that recipient! actively seek, and be available for work unless enrolled in a 
\Ule 01 <»ved" ira«nii'g act'vitv The loss of benefits was not much cf a problem 
uidi-- rtT\ since the majority of participants received stipends or wages However, 
wit!i JiPVs I'mit on stipend, and the prohibition on payment of wages, it was feared 
that m»n\ people receiving unemployment compensation would be discouraged Irom 
hartit oal«n» m fpderaljv-funded job training programs since thev might lose their 

, r ">i >\ 1 nt >r surface benefits V a result, Oneness permitted unempiovment 
• 1 >on < p * r» l s who enrolled in JTPA dislocated worxer programs to continue 

to rycive ibc.r benefits while in training JTP\ a , so permits state unemployment 
benefits to be counted as part of the st ite match required for using federal funos. 

It ippc irs IhM ,i,o I, if nut nil, states hnvc ehmged their rules to allow J I P \ cnrollccs 
♦o -ceei\c benefits while in training, at least on a case-by case basis Sixty percent of 
the S)A respondents snid that participants n their program could automat-cally 
cont-nue to get unemployment insurance benefits while in training; another 34 percent 
said that U.e> eould receive unempiovment insurance benefits only on a ease-bvease 
tm.s Oni> f-vc percent of the SIM respondents s,i,d that enrollees could not continue 
to riM'cive benefits 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
Summary qfFindings 

• SDAs offer a well balanced array of trammg activities The 
percentaqe of enrollees par, ipatmg m both OJT and classroom 
iramm- nas increased Significantly over CETA, while work 
experience has decreased, yet, SDAs have avoided over-reliance 
on a single component On the job, classroom skills training and 
pre ervploymenVmotivatioral training etch are expected to 
serve about 40 percent of all adult enrollees this year 
Participants m m ultiple trammg activities account for the number 
exceeding WOpercent 

a Non occupational classroom training was made available to 
considerably fewer participants than were enrolled m other types 
o* training (less than 20 per^nt of all adults) 

a Classroom trammg, primarily skills training, is by far the U ,est 
category of training expenditure 

• The majority cf SDAs did not plar to significantly change the 
trammg mix m this year's adult and youth programs 

a One-thiru of all participants are expected to be enrolled m two or 
more major program components (e g , OJT, classroom training) 
While the average length of training under Title UA programs 
was 12 5 weeks and 12 8 weeks for adults and youth, r «P ecf ;^y- 
considerably less than the avi -age length of training under Cf 7A 
trm level of sequenced ttammg indicates that a substantial 
number of enrollees will receive more m depth training SDA 
interviewees also anticipated that part^" **nts would be enrolled 
for a longer period during the current year ■■ a time period closer 
to ihe CETA experience 

Typpt _QjLTJl a .l ning Offered 

Thr overwhelming majority of SDAs have made a wide variety of training programs 
available to both adult and vouth enrollees. All SDAs provide more than one kind of 
tram ng for aoults, and all but one SDA offers at least two t> pes of trammg or youth. 
The overwhelming majority of SDAs have at least four different types of training 
mailable to their enrollees. Thus, almost all SDAs are offering a variety of training 
not ons and are not relying on a single, narrow approach. Almost all of the SDAs tat 
, -st 9a percent; effer clas&room occupational skills training and a similar percentage 
provme on-the-job trammg. Non-occupational classroom training (e.g.. basic education, 
GED. ESL) and motivationa^/pre-employment training were each provided by more than 
80 percent of the SDAs. 

In mdit.on at least 70 percent of the local jurisdictions offer st^ctL-cd self-directed 
job search 'programs, such as job clubs, to both youth and adult participants. Try-out 
employment, a new activity developed specifically for youth under JlPA, is being 
undertaken in almost two-thirds of the SDAs surveyed (62%), although the number of 
vouth enrolled m these programs is low. V\ >rk experience is the only maioractr.it> that 
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rf.ffc-s sign.'.cantly between the youth an d adult populat on. I «s than half of the 
jurisdictions (47 percent of the SDAs) have adult work experience programs, while 59 
percent of the local jurisdictions offer this activity to youth. 

Enroll me nt Levels in Vir ious Types of T rainjng 

SUA respondents were asked to estate the percentage of adult and youth participants 
JrEf 14 v C » m thC SDA 5 mBJor tram,n e Programs this year (beginning July 1, 

r 7 n ' Enrollment in pre-employment/mot.vat.onal training and clas room skills 
raining , n an occupat.onal area ranked highest for both adult and youth clients, with on- 
thc job raining . elose third for adults. Participation ,n work experience programs 
ranked lowest for both groups Although it ,. not possible to determine exact 
percentages, the information in the following table indicates that a great manv 
participarts re expected to be enrolled in more than one training aetmty. (See 
d^cuss.on on Scquenced/Coupled Training.) Table Xfl shows the profile of 'he typ.cal 
SDA s distribution of enroliecs among the various activities. 



TABLE XM 

1 934-1985 PLANNED ENROLLMENT LEVELS 



TYPE Of TRAININ G 

Son Oaupattoral Classroom 
(e g basic education) 

3 rp Employment/Motivational 

C assroom 5kills 

,oo Search 

On the 'Ob Training 

Vvor k £ *per >ence 

Try Out Employment 

Oiher 



«rpri«nn,r.g on « ncoH.ig Dan«<p«nn in mull D 'f tr«.n.f^ [>rOQ<*mi 



% TOTAL 


*. TO T AL 


frDULT 


YOUTH 


17 


25 


40 


48 


40 


31 


28 


26 


38 


25 


6 


17 




14 


2 


3 



Fven tN>i-gh the data m Table \l!l are not directly comparable. 30 percent of the 
participants in CETA FY 82 Title BC programs were m work «pene ice while only six 
perccr. are expected to be enrolled in such JTPA Title IIA programs this year. (This 
substantial reduction m work experience reflects the limitations placed >n this activity 



l«These are planning estimates only and the quality of the responses vary 
signifioantlv and depend on the way programs are planned in the SDA. 
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TABLE XIII 

JTPA.CETA ENROLLMENT LEVELS BY ACTIVITY 



TV PEJJf J R A 1 N ' JSIG 

Non 0(ud.i' onat Cu« uorr 
Pre t"V rerl'V<Ot v.VOOi 1 
C.uSirOom Skt'K 
>ob Search 
OJT 

VA ark Foot e ^» e 
"fy Out 



I n 'tbte A'; 



PLANNED JTPA 
WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE * 



CETAfY'82 
TITLE II8C * * 



24% 


' S4% 


2 OS 












6% 








1°e 


3% 



n JTPA. ) Both OJT and c'assroom training, however, show increases in the current 
JTP\ Title IH Drogram over the FY '8* CETA Title IIBC orogram. Thirteen percent of 
•nc ?e p!e enrolled in th'S CETA program were in on-the-job training compared to 18 
pe-ccnt of those ^vpected to be involved in this year's JTPA program. Although it is 
,r opss.bie to determine tne l<*vel of increase or decrease m classroom trainirg programs 
brtween JTP* and its predecessor, it is clear th?. a large percentage of the total JTPA 
■ a-ticoants are anticipated to be enroll in th,s activity. (Multiple enrollment in 
various types of classroom trainmg activi ics under JTPA makes a direct correlation 
between JTPA and CETA information impossible.) 

Chinees i n Tra ining 

Tho sercentdg* breakdown of the overall training mix m this vcar's adult and youth 
•-ain.ng programs was not perceived to be s-gnificantly different from that of the 
t-arsition year. la Specifically, 77 percent 0 f the interviewees stated that the 
pe-certaze breakdown among the various training activities for adult participants wou'd 
rp-Mir stable b^Ween the two vears. wniie t*o-thirds (67%) indicated the same for the 
r- at.ve enrollment leve's among vouth programs 



^Respondents wc-e asked if the relative percentage of participants enrolled in 
t- s v ir^ programs differed "su-nif'cantly" from those ofered during the 9-month 
rsnion Ine Term "sigmfu antu" was interpreted variously bv the interviewees. 
Fur r«~, no oata vsere gather^ on the magnitude of the changes. 
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\s sh.*n in Tihlr \!\, ftlvre chin -es wore cycled to occi r nith re wet to tne ,dult 
p-ogmms, they *>erc primarily -n the on the-job and occupation,.! >khls *, unimr 
components. Over half of those v ho expectc.' sigmf ( cant binges (57%) stated Mut a 
greater percentage of participants would be enrolled :n on ire job fa.nmg p-ogrvns md 
one third of them planed to >f cr more chssronm skills tn.n.ng cour >s 'his scar 
(0.i»v eight percent o' thv mte-v.ewces who indicated lhat the program mix woald 
.hinge ^.iricant,, t ha . . -or ch-v s *ould be enrolled >n OJT, *r,.'c 21 ncrccnt 
predicted decrease, —..p, > v u „ P - UO nal skills training programs ) 



TABLE XIV 

CHANGES IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(23°o ofallSDAs)* 



Oj t Occupa 

ItQral 

SkiIK 
* rain ng 



Pre 



Non 

Oc.uoa 

tionai 



KEY 

INCREASE . 
DtCPEASE 



JJ 



JOD 

Search 



Lb 



Work Other 
■ence 



ari shows i 
ged sii i f 



Type of Training Program 

eve. olcn d nge only iorthos- iOAswn-re enrohmemm at ,ea« one 'yoeo lt> ,oofam,evel 
canity i e only ?3% of total numbe of SDAs 



4bout one quarter of mosc ant:c patng changes ,n 'he adult t ra mng prog-ans sa>d that 
mere would be more pre-empiownc.l training and non oocup.t ,onnl classroom training 
U>* and 27%, respective^), 18 pe-eent planned on gr-cater job search activities, nine 
•v-ient .ir,t,r.pated more *orx expene ice. d ~d -igr' percent ejected a mat.ve 
<-e ,r trc en'O lment of clients in upspecficd "othe-" p'og-ar.s 
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T K e 'i-Mj ^riu*l program ic'ivit^ for w* ch no-c S'")\s • \. iv' vi i ^"• > t' i r r-if Kr of 
dccrrisrd enrollments than increased enroMn.erts v. is work t \-5or.«»nc 16 V fl.'trrise 
.n .idult work experience programs was planned in 17 percent of the sites Less th in 15 
pe-rcnl of those planning on changing their activity mix indicated ^at a sn.iller 
perecnipge of the adult participants would be enrolled in ion occup itir.**al sk -lis timing 
{12%). pn e ~p!c\mor,t training (6^). job search (7^*. and other non specified activities 
(2%). 

Of those respondents anticipating changes m the distribution of youth among the various 
.icliviliet. the greatest charge is in try-out employment. (See Table XV.) Over half of 
these SDAs <56%) are offering nnore try-out emplovmenl activities for youth; only seven 



TABLE XV 

CHANGES IN YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(33% of all SDAs) 



KEY 

INCREASE - | j 
DECREASE = Q 



26°o 



Try Ou 



Pre- 
Empioy 



Non 

tiOr.a 1 



Occupa- 

tional 
C asiroom 



Tyoe 0* Training Ptogram 

* Chart ihCvvi level of change only for those SDA< >vhe e enrol'-iC^* m at least one tyoe of program level 
c-j^c-c s gn 'icjntjy ie o*lv 33°s of to'al n jmber of SDAi 



*Si)\ interviewees often stated that tie\ plarr *d -jr-^-vS ,n e-, mi nent ,e„c s 
- - i jctivities without ant.cpTt ng decrees cs^rcrc. Tp-s 'S v Si*ne 

», * s: r? total funds a, a lable increases in ?omg frcn a n.ne to a 12 renin p-t-a-n 
,?ar t and tnese additional of funds may be used to mcrepse funding to priority programs 
without reducing the number of participants in other activities. 
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■ t ■ ■ - * ' n " k M ' s 'V V-it . r »mrd of r e sn\s inte-.d to 

'i iw.- • ..-c p.. o- p^mml, non i. -i .nf ,,1 t'..,,-,^ •,, , n d on the . 0 h 

t-ic. 'g amities for vouth (36%, 34*. md 31%, restively). *rwlc approximately 
no q.irtor will provide nore "other" ,ind occupational classroom trammf. A relative 
1 «n job search activities md worn experience is expected in 
s(20% ind 2?%. respective ■>> Less th.n 15 percent o f the 
m am of tre .mtivitmc 



.artcr will provide 

"rollment level in 
't • n<- f/t! .f tho, e Si)\ 
) V «v II >"f. r ,( ss In.nirg m arj of tre jetmttes 



1 en* 'jing 



< • r 



lo long term vs shor* term tr- mng. SDA interviewees were a>ked to 
. rronta*je ->f the iduit and \ojth participants expected to be en-oiled m 
-.>ruir ^ dife-ent lcr<lhs of tram-ng: more tnan 24 weexs. 17-24 weeks, 8-16 
d 'ess than 8 weeks fable Wl shows •nil the ivpiea! SDA planned 
n progra ns of the fnl'owing ]c*g«hs 



TABLE XVI 



PLANNED LfcNGTH Or TRAINING 



ADULT 



YOUTH 

26»„ 
12°.« 



e of 'ho r act that about one-quarter of the eiien*s m *he npical SDA are 
r, Moued ,n JTP\ training requiring more than 24 weeks, aao-ox-mately 
r i. SD \s ?- .cpa** that none of tbeir p.rtieipants will be enrolled in tnese 
*. Y' >-**<r at* (I7V r cr adult. )9% for vcith) Thirtv-nine percent and 44 
o. *^e s,^, -o'^ver. are not panning on e'fenng an\ trai-.ng programs less 
• vo -on'^s >n <iurh\, >n fo- acult and youth participants, respectively. 



' o n \e<ir 
*e*s G, 



r ipa* 'i 



■ for adult 



1 7 



errni iees n Title ll\ training programs during 
*' crs •'•e-age iergth c ' tra-nng f 0 - voutb \ as similar 
imos- two-l u .rds (61%) or the pa-t iciparts in the average 
•»d iu oe rn-o.ied ,n pro-ams operating more than 16 weeks, while 
ent a*e p'ained to participate <n ac-ivities of an 8 U ween duration, it 
iai\ SD\s -re evo^'iNg t\ a t many more of their enroilees be 
>; term i-i.i .-g p-. 3 -.ims than *as • ne t^e during th e transition 



r i" T A. for i Y 'S3 FiMe 1IHC. tnt average jeng'h of training 'or d culls was 22 2 
vd for voutr 20 9 week. The longer partuvpation „, CETA mav in part be 
'\. ' hv ,fA ( ^ rs, ^ rrf t> h hvner use of worK Pv«*-»enee urdcr ChTA 'r.an under 
^' (r '' ^' r * cxpe-en-'e tvp.eallv vied 26 wr.-ns whiie other types of 
• - " - i s t -' e* 

' SMVj,d b ° r ' t,ed l *at 1ne average time o' participation is not exactly 
' 'Mi'Ht„r u> p irnLd i on gth of tr, ining. The av-age participation period is lowered 
' rr " ' ^ r n, i" before to-. Dieting the o.an-.ed lengtn of training. 
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ScqucnccfVCpujjIcdjrrajning 

JTPA administrators were asked to estimate the percentage of the SDA's participants 
expected to be involved <n sequenced or multiple training progrr ms. On avc igc, almost 
one-third of \he en-ollees (32%) are expected to participate in more than one 
program. 18 One-third of the SDAs planned on having no more than 10 ncrccnt of their 
clients participate in multiple activities, and one-fifth of tne SDAs expected that more 
than half of their participants will receive training in at least two activities. The 
rcma.ning 47 percent indicated that between 10 and 50 percent of 'heir cnrollces would 
participate in more than one kind of training Five percent of the SDAs planned thit all 
participant would be involved in multiple training programs. 

Althoup • the average length of tra.ning for both edult and youth participants 
termir 'ing from transition year JTPA programs was between 12 and 13 weeks, the 
substa >t»a) percentage of cnrollees expected to participate in multiple training 
activi les may indicate that while some people are mvolveu in short-term activities, 
other> are receiving more in-depth tra.ning Also, the fairlv substan!ial number of 
parti.ipants anticipated to be involved in more than one component implies that SDAs 
are, indeed, expecting to have participants enrolled in JTPA pr^rams for a longer 
period this year than last year 

Classroom occupational skills training followed by on-the-job training were the two 
training components most frequently coupled by the SDAs (24%). SlighMy fewer SDAs 
(22%) are offering a combination of non-occupational classroom training and classroom 
sk'lls training while 15 oercent of the SDAs provide non-oecupationa' classroom training 
coupled with on-the-job training as a common multiple training combination. Motiva- 
tional training coupled vvith f classrooom occupational skills component or structured 
job search program are training sequences used less frequently (10% and 9% of the 
SD-*s, rcspectiveiv) 



18The data shown in Table XII would seem to indicate that more than one-third of 
the participants are expected to be enrolled in multiple trainin? programs. There ma; 
L>e 'wo reasons for this: First, some partic pants may be en-ollcd in mere "tan ! vo 
activifes. and therefore would appear n.ore than two ti.nrs, and ^conrt. SO A 
respondents often did not include participants wno \%erc cr.-ol'ed in activities genenhj 
of short duration or those taken in preparation of the core program (eg., pre- 
cmplo\mcnt training or job club) as .multiple program enroilecs. 
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pttivAiP iwuusi'iiY councii, orhani/ation and ACIIV.TIKS 
Summary of Findings 

o T'h-* ,H?r-yc PIC continued to consist of PS members, with 14 of 
r'.f.p momheri from the business community Almost two thrds of 
fw bi,s//vss members were from businesses f loss than WO 
omuioyios Nationwide, there is equal representation by chief 
f'a'-O/f we officers and other busT,jss executives 



i» by all members was good and turnover was low with 
trover usually resulting from personal reasons and not from 

n nr di\>L.~it tfirtirtrt n/.fJi ITDA 



• At* md >nc 

tutnovvr l , , . ,,,, f }J , , k 

trusfatton or c/^^.if sfa<*ion with JIPA 



• Both PIC chairs and SDA staff were consistent ,n their positive 
aiwsmcnr of rhe P/C's role and impact reinforcing the fact that 
both the puhhc and ornate sec.ors had generally developed 
I'UJthaHy satisfactory relationships 

• fly w es\ mvolv ement appears to have increased since the beginning 
of JIPA w,th the PICs having more substantial functions in many 
areas compared to the transition year 

• Anout PSO PICs are now incorporated - over 100 more than last 
yra- Incorporation does not seem to have a signif,cant effect on 
Prug'am results, but is associated with greater PIC involvement m 
cert>t,n key SDA activities 

IMC Composit ion 

V\» jcp i «rf vduil PIC nemborsinp vanes consjderabiy -- from a lem of 13 members to 
- - tjh of 1>? Ihe average pjc consul of 25 members. 14 of whom (56%) are 
p-«».er. a'ues from tne ous.ncss community About 8.500 business volunteers are 
MTvin* on PICs n-jfonmde As sho*n in Table XVll, the breakdowr of representatives 
on a- average PIC is- M frorr business, three from edur>> tl0 n. two from organised 

al>. r. onn from vocational reha filiation. *wo from communitv'-based organizations, on" 
i i- I'obi Kom.inir development a nd the Errnoy inent Service, and one other who is 
.-am ar r-^ntatue of a p d rticular client group, public assistance agency, or local 

; lt, ' c OIflcMj H^cse f.ndirgs are -dentica! to those found bv NAB in its 1983 sjrvev 

<f ill S r ) \s ) 

Of ^e 14 o vMe sector r-embc-s on the t>pi?al PIC, the majontv (9) represent 
" ^-s vs th i.^ss than 100 cmpievees Three private sector members reoresent 
■ i I- s «>o.np3nies (100 - 500 emoiovecsi and two represent large f.rrrs (over 500 
^(.s) Tnerefore, of the 8.500 business volunteers serving on PICs across the 
. si rv. .ipproxi.natelv 5.400 represent small busme«) 1,800 represent modi um-si/ed 
• ;rpr <s. ™d 1.JU0 represen. large firms Not surprisingly, , t s far more h K elv fo- 
• r 'itivrs from large fir.ns to serve on boards m u«" m vid s.ib.jr'nn SDAs 

tr 1,1 < jl U'—>'1.<'tions In fact. respondents from some ru-a! SO \s jnd cited 
it, uh :o V scarcity of Ur^e bus.ncsses in their areas the rec-jitnent of PIC 
-< t > i s ill i'H- s from sue. h companies ts diff icult, ,f not impossible 
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Community Based 
Organ ra'io^s 



TABLE XVH 
COMPOSITION OF AVERAGE PIC 

Employment Service 



Of g^n zed LaDOr 




\mong all private sector members 
some states require that PIC men- 
simile 1 " oositions of authority. O 
se*\ng on private industry count: 
100 e~:>!o\ees 



out half are chief executive officers. In fact, 
3 be chief executive officers or persons holding 
wo-'hirds (77%) of the chipf executive officers 
are representatives of businesses with fewer than 



PIC me-nb". turnover was low. Four of the 25 members on the typical PIC resigned or 
.t'l s'nee their mitia' appointment., with three of the f oi r being business 
-eprpsentatives Inte-v lewees in both the la-ge SDA sun • and the PIC chair stuav were 
a sued to provide reasons for the private se tor turnover 

Both the PIC chairs and the SDA staff most of.en attributed private sector turnover to 
rcp«ons unrelated to JTPA Such reasons as "moved to another city," "left the 
ccr:-inv." or "poor ncalth" were not..,, bv 71 percent of the PIC chairs and 66 percent of 
the ~ QT 1\ adnmistrators Other commonlv nted reasons included: PIC membership 
•enured too great ? lime commitment (61% of both the PIC chairs and SDA 
.nt'emewees), and removal from the PIC by its b\laws or chair because of poor meeting 
attendance (35% of the PIC chairs anu 1?% of the SDA administrators). Leaving at the 
»nd of the PlC's normal term of service was also cited bv both sets of respondents (PIC 
r ►„■» rs 11*. ^DA. staff 12%) Lcsi than 10 pereent of the respondents in either s^rvev 
nl'tr 1 ^cd p-ivatc sector r^signaMors to such issjcs as disagreements with SD\ staff or 
with ire iota! e.ccted official, or to a member's belief that the PIC was ineffective or 
i.ad too h'tle authority. 
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intervewecs wer* asked if the PIC hid problems •nuntim.ng or -eplacing 
members A fairly sma number (12%) indicated that during the transition y,-,ir they had 
difficulty recru'ting new members or keeping PIC volunteers. In over one-third of the 
SD\s (38% or 6% of all SD'.s* where such problems wera said to exist, excessive time 
requirements placed on PIC members was cited as the reason for the PICs difficulty in 
mamtairn g full membership. [,ack of a sufficient or aggressive recruitment strategy 
»as the second most common -"^on* *o*ed bv 12 percent of those having problems in 
this aria C% of all SD\ respondents*. Th ; ( isiness community's perception that the 
PIC was ineffective and state imposed t«-*tnctions on membership (eg., only chief 
executive officers couM sit on the PIC; wore each cited by 10 percent of the 
respondents from SDAs with member recruitment or retention problems, or 2 percent of 
all SO\s. 

Operation ojlPJCs 

\bout two-thirds of the PICs meet monthly (62%) with most of the others meeting 
either bi monthlv (19%) or quarterly (12%) Overall PIC attendance averages 72 
pc-ccnt, while average private sec*-- "•♦~ndance is slightly lower -- 69 percent <md 70 
percent according to SDA and indents, respectively Only two percent of 

the PIC chairs and six pcrce jDA administrators indicated that business 

member attendance was genera. j than 50 percent 

PIC. I nc orpor at io n 

tort, three percent of the private industry councils were incorporated at the time of 
con'sct \n additional seven pe.eent of the PICs planned on incorporating during *he 
\car (Data from the 1983 survey of all SDA showed Mat one-quarter of the PICs were 
inco-porated ,it the time of contact while just unde>- one-quarter planned or mcoroora- 

tng ) 

While t. ere is not significant difference in Title I!A allocations between incorporated 
and un neorporated pnvatc industry councis, as indicated earLer, incorporated pjCs are 
almost twice as likely to be recipients of non-federal funds as are unincorporated p[Cs 
O'her differences noted between incorporated piCs and those not incorponted include 
staffing, staius as the administrative entity, and ro'e in the SCA's major activities — 
mcorpora'ed PICs are five times more hkely to have staff of thvir own (53% vs. 9%); six 
t-rnes more nkelv to be the administrative entity (75 SDAs vs. 5 SD\s); and are 
somewhat more hkel\ to hav a significant level of involvement in most kev SDA 
activities (c g . p anning, selc?tiori of training, selection of contractors). 

P[C Involvemon'. 

G* n*»-iUy, both The private sector interviewees and the SD\ administrators said private 
• ri 1u- 1 r\ councils wt'c ogmf i intl\ involves in the punning and administration of »he 
.<>cai p-ag-a,rs Fght\-lwo percent and 80 percent of the PIC chair and SDA 
respondents, respectively, stated that the PIC pla\ed a sign ucant roie in overall 
DUnr.ing and pohev development for the SDA (See Tab 1 XVIII.) 

W th reject to <^ccific acti\itics, more than two thirds of the p|C cha'rs cited three 
a.'As *n"t thc\ oereeived thc.r PIC to have «-ubstrrt.al involvement selection of t.pes 
of t-aining (73%), ^election of se-viee providers (70%); and evaiuat*on of training 
programs (67%), These same th"-ee activities *ere ranked highest by the SDA respon- 
dents, although a somewhat larger proportion of the jDA staff saw their PICs as being 
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TABLE XVIII 
LEVEL OF PIC INVOLVEMENT 

r 



p 






' 7 '4 






i 
























1 



KEY 



L „ 




PI 



Type of Acuvtty 



CKAlk SO* 



CKAIH SOA 



sg r ,"'C*arlU involvpd in these areis selection of Upes of training (84%), selection of 
■u-wr providers (83%). and prn^ra n eva'ua ion activities (72^) 

O - • - ;f r ^:>onden!s f-om both surveys .ndicated tha* the PIC piaved a substantia 1 
-c .r. oubhe relations actu.ties and cjtreae* to the bus ness community Again, more 
SDA rf spmrcn's generally bei-eved that the PIC pla>ed a substantial role in tnese areas 
t, in did PIC chairs hift\ f-ve percent of the private sector respondents stated that the 
'i: dc*^t' s d substantial time and energy to these two act'vities. whne 70 percent of 
' SDA s'rtff responded l-cw se 

Hr • tr» PIC chairs and the SDA admimst-ators ranfed the same tnrce areas lowest in 
'crms of PIC involvement. tracing enrollments and expenditures on a regular basis, 
. .or r^-ket sjrv^s, and fundraismg Close to half of the r '«pondents in each survey 
, ,< • c ,'\r- >■ e r ^ «ubstant .»llv evolved in the trqc/inp activitv {17^ i f the PIC 
t * -a of the SDA int^'view pes). Significant m\ r> \e-nent b\ tne p IC in 

Hft h'ips rented lo tabor market surveys vv?s cited t>v 42 pc-Cent of the Dus n« ss 
ir,tf rv e»*'f> and one-third ot the SDA staff. Fundraising was r»ied as the activity in 
\h ch tie ft< %cst number of PICs had substantial participation (14% of the PIC chairs 
i If 1 * d' tt * <*n4 res? jncen* si 
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T^Tn 8 somewhal h, * n " level of involvement ,n mwSl SDA act.v.t.es 

JtitZVT, : s r eaiest r ihe a , pea ° f fundra ' s "*. « wh,ch the ^0^™ P c 

twice as ] lK cl> to be actively mvoked as are un.ncorporalcd private ind uslry councils 
Changes m PJC Role 

Sightly more than half (51%) of the PiC chairs c*,H .hat th. „i„ j , 

pip had nhanporf ,n . . enairs said that the role and functions of the 

t il nao cnangca in major *ays over the last vpar Ru f»p «h» 

r^r t ,hos : ,nd,ca, ' ng >n ,tr c s 

members n the ,ooa! pro-am. A greater role ,n policy development an j o aPmn* 
PIC_Mcmrcr_Saljsfact.on 

U part of the PIC chir survev, the intervenes were asked whether lhe ,r colleagues 
who serve on the PIC were generally satisfied with the eouncil's ro e and evef of 
^porsibMy The o,erwhe]rn,n K majonty responded affirmat.vely Nearly h ee 
qua-lers f7!*> of the chairs interviewed ,„d cated that the private sector PIC members 
were gcierallv pleased with their involvement in the local pro-am Furthermore^ 
another 17 percent indicated that the members were geJr^Ty s^iJZ had 
corecrns m cert-Mi areas. Only 12 percent of the eha.r. ,nd?c. ted that PIC business 
rrcmbers *ere dissatisfied on the whole. ".«».«.«. mai n<- ousiness 

Vnong the 24 PlC chairs expressing disiatisfaction, either in specific treas or in 
Eene al, ,hc most commonly mentioned problem (noted by 12 o the 24 ) w« 
(^agreement ».th state staff over pohc.es or procedares mandated by the sUte V«ncv 
-cvo^.h.c for the JTPA, or the timeliness or manner with wh o l e ^ie 
responded to SO* ^quests. The second most frequentlv mentioned area (no ed byYo of 
w,th ,i r M . ,hal . mUCh p8perw0Pk was of PIC members and that dealing 

I L cf f ° ,me " COnsum,n ?- Seven out of the 24 chairs indicating some \e7 of 
Z %DA C ,'»°f" T n e ; ,,0ned t thM P1C , member unha PP'^ stemmed from^tne percep .on 
"' I t operat.ons were dom.nated by local elected officials; seven of these 
p C V " Sa ' d thal d -^ r «ment among the various local elected official hampered the 



Staffing 

In the o\p 

m fur 



I . in h * * °1 H erV,CC ° ehVer > areas « P r,vate ,ndu ^> council rely on 

-al-Mi and support provided by the staff of the administrafve entity, which « 
h\J tiff tK g °r r ' ncnl ^ enc >* Onlvshgntly more than one-quarter of the Pl£ , 28%) 
have staff that report directly to them. (l n half of these cases, tte PIC ,. the 
administrative er.ti v or the grant recipient.) inc 

\'Z7^ 0 Lr r ? \'J m ° re 1 kCly l ° haVC s,aff tna0 those n ° l incorporated. F.ftv- 
t.rcc pen enl of the incorporated PICs have staff while only nine percent of the 
.n^o-pora,cd PICs have their 0w „ employees. This is true whethe o^oMhe PIC acts 
.is the administrative entity. Incorporated PICs that n«t h- \. . . 

,94%) fat are the ad mm .trat.ve entity are incorporated and have staff. 
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CiToriih, i>lc" cl-i s mvc sitt-fied with tho 'eel and rorrprti.p»?c of tro vjftport 
provkVii to the council Over 70 peieent of the chairs .ndicitid that there *crc no 
unresolwd problems between the PIC and SDA staff *nd mmy, m fact, co^men.Vd the 
staff's performance Of those raising concerns, the most commonly mentioned problem 
(cited b> nine out of the 22 expressing conce-ps) was a f ust-ation with slow and 
.'•irnborso:nc government operational procedures and policies Conflicting goals between 
the PIC and local looted officials were mentioned as a problem bv, seven of the 22 

• indicating oioblems. loo much pjperwork, indivjudte respons vencss to PIC requests, 
and an ovcrk bureaucratic stvle were each mentioned b> five of the 22 respondents as 
r^v.ng a negative ,mpaet on SDA operations. 

S'gnf<< »nti\ fewer M)\ id.mnistntor; l" in PIC chairs (27%) stated that there 

were evbt.ng uwcs-p ved probldns between tr.c PIC and the SDA staff Where SDA 

* interviewees noted that such Drobier^s evsted, they, were usually attributed to one of 
two issues lonf'io' ovc- the role of the PIC, or d' agreement between the chief elected 
( ;f ( p al and the PIC r ver 'he goa's or e^Dh^s.s o f the local program 
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AN \l, i'sI > Oi' SI At I' AND [ OCA], lil'l.AHONS 
Sun aary of findings 

• About half of the SOA umn>s*ralors indicated t 1 - at they ^cre 
a^sat-sf.ed witn state jipa admimsti )t>on Hosier, two f/n/oj 
of f/iosc dt^atuf.ed arc concentrated ,n 1? states 

• PIC chair views are at best mixed concerning the effectiveness of 
the State Job Training Cootdmatmg Council m developing 
sfjViw.yr uoltoes m n\,kmg a d ffonnie m local JTP4 programs 
or >?i iiv.olarg b> *.n"is pe, >ole .,thJlPA 

• Sf»jri>hjvedes/gnprfdw)f/efyo^n(y -r/ua/ reoorfmg sysrems for 
r/it?i, SD4s, fhe amount t ,na t y ne of mfoi.nat an requested vanes 
com cc rably as does ns value to SDA day to day management of 
tne nr-jqr t ) n 

Sl)\ Satisfaction with the Stale 



„o-e tlin half of the SD\ mtcr\ icvecs CS'M >«d iat«d 



hat they 



b rnor*ll\ .aliened with the performance of Ire stite a^cnev and staff charged with the 
11 uf ' C '^ J JIPA Stale specific data show that all 'he JT PA 

•d.niimtiMlors m six states were general* pleased with the stile's performance. Such 
<;' .tes were those hiving reiativclv few SD*s (less thar 12) \i ,cist two-th,rds of the 
SIM n spot don's .n another \ 1 states *ere satisfied on the whole with state procedures 
.ml staff as were ^aif or more of the interviewees in 12 additional states 

Ovo- half (jfiM of the SDA adm.r.stralors «ho expressed dissatisfaet'on with the state 
\^rc t-o .rcr.tr -in d in seven states, and two-th.-ds of ihem were located in ] 2 states 

.rice states r*d 'he lines' mj.r.bcr of SD\s nnd the li-^ S ' Title II \ allocation In 
<> ,t\ one state ^re all tne respondents unhappv with the state Most of the SDA 
.idnir M-ators not plcised with the state's nerforu ance Psterf more than one area with 
which :». ev were d^ss'is'ied Of those not satisfied, the frost frequent -easons cited 
meljricc t oo m-ich paperwork is required: stale staff is too slow in responding to SD* 
r,vju«sH, state staff , irks the nceessan experience aid knowledge, tine frames 

■npi-ed m the s^tos urn. stic and tco ' 1? ht. and tne s;ate .s much too 

r-cscr.p"\e - vc-Tll tneh of these - f J so->s ass provided b\ app-o\matelv IS oercent of 
tie otal nuroer of SDA staff n:cr\,owd. or one tmrd of those wno expressed 
< -ssdtisf act lor r 

SD\ i-lervirwoos were asked in wh oh arcis re state had provided good assistance 
\us, |i.t-v.r*e' S noted at uMst < wo areas in >,. „.-h the\ felt 'he s'ate w <s Ca-t c'i!a*l\ 
. i.c \lmcst one-half of tne rc*o mdjits (46%) cted eood general technical 
^•s'v)<-e. ind 34 percent noted gL,od tecnnical assistance on the establishment of 
f ajage.nent information s\ stems The next most frequent answers were concise and 
»-»en Dohc\ statements, dear definition* of cost categories and r"t>ort>ne 
>"'s ntl ^ .'M, > = S'stance in deircIoDirg pi rforr mt e *t • ^ir.'s ->t n «. * >ned 
. »' !-n ,on' of ir, c bOM. V.r.ost or,e-f,nh of t! > ;D \ so» . > ' Ml r J-)«^ud 
) 's ill s J, ir h '-ie s n\o h-d prov dod »''»>d > >i t i 

--Qi. stuns Dcr*aimng to the state wt-e not of SDA ad t stntors m 

w ( '2 s. r. o,. fj->' ^ ,,-ras 
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I>rse sine interviewees were also 3sked in what ireas e state had been ovcr- 
- ^scriptive or otherwise caused problems. Approximately t\ .-fifths of the respondents 
W a*>) fcit that the state was overly prescriptive »n *ts reporting requirements and the 
amount of paperw >rk »t required, while over one-fourth (29%) indicated that the state 
was o erly prescriptive in the definition of cost categories. Other areas not as 
frequently cited included: restrictions on PIC m mbcr configuration (15%), specif*? 
aspects of coordination criteria (13%), and »nt ference with the selcetio" of target 
groups (10%). In 26 percent of th> SDAs, however, no problem of any kind with the 
slate was mentioned. 

St-jtc Job Training Co ord inating Council 

The PIC chairs were asked nuestions about the perceived effectiveness of tt ' State 
Job Training Coordinating C They were first asked if the state council was useful 

in developing stBtewide po' nd * -tivities that m . 'e a diffcence in the overall 

effectiveness of the loca' JT' 1 programs. Of the 77 respondents who had i n -"inion. 42 
percent felt that the council was useful in this regard, 31 percent felt I* .'as only 
somewhat helpful, and 27 percent believed it was not useful at all. (Six of the 
respondents indicated that they werr .ot familiai enough with the sta;« council to 
respond to the question.) 

PIC chairs were also asked whether the state council was effective in attracting private 
sector or employer involvement in the JTPA. The breakdown of responses is similar to 
that found in the first question dealing with the state council. Of the 74 chairs who had 
an opinion. 42 percent indicated "yes, the council was effective;" 25 percent said "no, it 
had no substantial impact;" and 32 percent felt the council was "somewhat effective." 
Nine of the PIC c urs held no opinion. 

Compliane e Repor ting and Management Information 

Under the decentralized management svstem of tne Job Training Partnership Act, the 
state has a primary role in the reporting of participant characteristics (age, race, sex, 
welfare status, etc.) and performance data (job placements, positive terminations, costs, 
etc.) for all federally fundeo employment and training programs. Enrollments and 
general characteristics must be reported to the U.S. Department of Labor quarterly and 
a more detailed Annual Status Report (covering such information as number of 
i "rollments and termmatioi detailed termination characteristics, and youth and adult 
program costs) must be subrr tted on the major programs for each service delivery area 
after the end of each program year. Although the comprehensive SDA survey was not 
designed to study sMt* and local management information systems, a number of issues 
were uncovered i-. the course of interviewing SDA administrators. 

Altrot *<- tne states are requ to collect and report the information according to 
su .d<ird /?d rational definition*, they have been left free to design and implement any 
reliable and accountable reporting systems for their respective service rMivery areas. 
Tnese reporting systems nust include at least the information required by the federal 
%<■ «Timeri' but may also include other information which the state believes may be 
u>c..pf" il to tie SDAs or necessary to the carrying out of other state responsibilities 

States t.ave exercised a great deal of latitude designing their individual reporting 
s\stens for Title HA participant characteristic and performance information. Most 
si-ite JTPA adminis m, --> appear to have taken considerable care in developing 
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credible reporting systems. (Thirty-one percent of the SDAs credited the stitos with 
providing good technical assistance on reporting systems.) Many states arc using up-to- 
date compu er technology to gather and process the information in a timely and 
accurate manner. 

Nevertheless, the short time allowed to develop these complex systems (often with no 
previous statewide system in place) has left many of them with some apparent 
drawbacks. For example, in many states the first priority ueM to designing systems for 
compliance reporting without much attention being given to the utility of the 
information .'or local SDA management purposes. In those states, SDAs which did not 
have reliable manual backup systems were lef virtually without information on the 
orogrc^s of their local prograT during the yea- Even in states where there was regular 
feedback of information to thr SDAs, there was often little training for SDA staffs 
(especially the many new SDAs without previous employment and training experience) 
bv the states in the use of the information for management purposes. 

1'he amount 01 information gathered also ,ane<J widely among the states. The federal 
reporting forms require the minimum information needed to track the progress of the 
program from a national perspective, but not enough information for experienced 
employment and training managers and planners to design and evaluate their programs. 
In states which gathered only the minimum information needed for federal reporting 
systems, the value of the state bystems to local SDAs was sharply curtailed. 

At the other end of the spectrum, some states required extremely detailed information 
(based on CETA report .ng reauirements or on an apparent overzealousness for tracking 
of SDA activities and performance on the part ->f state administrators). In addition, the 
financial and participant reporting systems were not always consistent between the 
various sta.j administered JTPA programs and Title l»A. In such cases, the amount ano 
the inconsistency of reporting «as considered an unnecessary adm ustrative burden, 
especially for smaller SDAs which have very limited administrative f inds. 
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CONCLUSION 



The 'ob Tra.mng Partnership Act has caused significant changes in the w?y job training 
prog ams are conducted. As with any new legislation, tnose involved in implementing 
JTPA must move through several *?y stages. First, they must forge new institutions 
and relationships. Then, while minimiz'ng disruptions in service, these institutions must 
pl.m new programs and begin to operate the Over time, programs have to be refined. 
Finally, impact needs to be assessed to determine the effectiveness of the programs - 
whether o- not they operated efficiently in making a difference to the people served. 

The first nine no ths of JTPA a.id the initial steps taken prior to that time have shown 
encouraging progress in moving through the stages outlined above. 

New public/private partnerships evolved. While these efforts were initially difficult, 
the public and private sectors struck new balances of power that have remained stable 
and mutually satisfactory. In most cases, the partners have resolved their differences, 
and their rclation^nips under JTPA have not required major shifts in roles or caused 
major disruptions in service. 

The private sector volunteers have shown a continuing level of commitment and have 
generally increased their role as the nine-month transition period ended. The roles and 
functions of the PICs have tended to increase, and with them, business involvement. 
Turnover has ben low and members who left the PICs generally did so for reasons 
unrelated to frustration with the program. Despite the time commitment required, 
most business members attend meetings regularly, usually monthly, and the majority of 
members are satisfied with their roles and responsibilities. 

Although planning was often rushed, many of the activities undertaken during the nine- 
month transition period have been very positive. Five of the seven performance 
standards were met or exceeded by 80 percent of the SDAs. This means that overall 
more adul's and youth were placed in jobs and at lower costs per placement than 
stipulated in nationa 1 standaros. 

SD*s have established multi-faceted training programs. Although many people had 
expressed concern about over-rel-ar.ee on on-the-job training, the past nine months 
expenence and anticipated activities for the current year point to extensive use of 
classroom skills training as well as OJT and pre-emplovment and motivational training. 
The wide variety of training providers in most SDAs further points to the variety of 
training designs. 

It is plso a positive sign that there has been an effort to reach out to other agencies to 
take *d\pntage of their programs and services. While these efforts are not yet well 
de\ejoped in many areas, it is encouraging to note the large number of written 
agreements between the administrative entity and Employment Service offices, 
secondary and post-secondary education institutions, welfare entities and rehabilitation 
agencies. 

The find'ngs of the first nine months also indicate that program success (in terms of 
such factors as performance measures, client characteristics, and good public/private 
relationships) depend almost entirely on local capability and initiative. W,th 'he 
exception of concerns raised over the 15 percent administrative funds limitation, survej 
respondents did not consistently associate program prjblems with JTPA's legislative 
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•SV.Ttnnli?; HHV CXtern3 J , faCl ° rS Th,S f,ndmB 15 c ™"«™* the .mention of 
ihc law to place bo!*- responsibility and authority at the local level. 

I«^T.m 7/ tV he 7 V SSLt?S l ° be watched « w,lh only nine months completed ,n the 
LZ« V t,me ° f th€ SUrVCy> therC h8C been "" Ie lime to ref.ne progr.ur, to 
address problem areas. Mow SD\s and states re oond to some of the challenges of these 
key .ssues will, in fact, * Ermine >he eventual impact of th- program. The follo»mg 
areas are some in which analysis remains inconclusive. 

Although there are md.cat.ons of problems, state/local relat.onsh ip s are difficult to 
assess overall. Almoct half of the SDAs expressed dissatisfaction with the s a es and 

These "mS?^ SJTCCS 10 bC marK)n8,ly ° r n0t 81 811 eff « t,v - Yet many of 
these dissatisf.ed SD\s were concentrated in a limited number of states, a find me which 

St.te/loea. relationships will continue to be testeu particularly by such factors as 
p"anmnTc>c)e. aP " 8SS ' Stan?e ^ lbt -f II- next 4 wo"e.r 

J1 T A h S ^E aCt ° n part,C) P ants cannot yet be a&.essed; none of the studies to date, 
mcl.dirg th.s one, h„ve been able to draw definitive inclusions. We do know that the 

T tic" HB 5 ln7°C Tc\t7* ^ V ^ nm *" X ° ^ S " ved thecal Ur o 
Titles HB and C of CETA and that 94 percent o' th- participants are economically 
disadvantaged. SDAs which have cx ?l , C ed problems recruiting an d keeping 

Tr2ZT m Pr0Srram ° ffCr a Var ' ety ° f "Prions. While some attnbu ! 
problems to restr.cons , n the legislation (e.g., lack of stipends or supportive services) 
a lajc majority cue other .ssues (e.g., slow start-up or pooV marketing nd Seating that' 
X^^SX"" m "«— - '-tations' V „.n fromVca! 

AV H ra ^l\ n * th ° f P art,c 'Pation in the f:rst nine months of JTPA was less than that 

Dr^nm ' T T: Ct °- f 'J* Chan * € ° n th€ typ€ ° f Client «"d - the overal 

2 " ca t P h n0t * et be > ud * ed - While certain participants moved quickly through he 

program, others rece.ved more mdepth services o- -r a longer period. Furtherniore « 
ne time of mterve., SDA respondents were anticipate longer enrollme pe^sVo 

the current year when compared to last year's. iwr«*» ior 

L h fU a t W trr7 ge f S SDA , S 8nd St8teS 10 ne « otia te adjusted performance standards to 
„J «r h iL nd Vna Pe0P ? bem? " rVed and th€ l > peS 0f b «' n K offered. It is 

unciear whether SDAs and states will take advantage of these opportunities, or simoU 
respond more narrowly to placement requirements. This may prove to be an ncreas.ng 

t^ C't't, T "T* Standa ^ thCre may * 1 tendenC * for so^e Idas to 
" Jd ,1 » Vl? a reluctan « 10 al < er P^gram design, or to serve certain 

O L nth ?t R h P Wh ' Ch may reqU ' re ad J us fn"ts to lower performance standards. 
On the other hand, recent discussions to change performance standards to empnasize 
retention and earnings gams could mit.gate against th<?se tendencies. 

Service 10 >outh remains an area of concern. Almost ralf of the SDAs had difficulty 
meeting their youth expenditure goals. SDAs also found „ m0 st tf.ff.cult to meeMhe 
rwformance standard for youth positive termmations. S'nce a number of terv ce 
d-i.vefN are« indicated that ..sues such as the lack of youth competencies and the late 

problem^ Tu^T*™ ° UtC ° n '" ,n lh < tr'ans^on 1^. 

SDA ,n , h I g \ K y ° Uth P ° S,t,Ve terminat| on IToal rray well be resolved ,n many 
SDAs in the course of the year. Howe.er, since the majority of SDAs did not expect to 
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change the ratio of adults to youth, nor the m" of services offor^d, the adrqua< y of 
service to ^outh may continue as an issue. 

Given the substantial changes brought about by the passage of JTPA, slat* and local 
participants during the transition year have been remarkably successful at solidifying 
pubhc/pnvate relationships and planning and implementing initial programs 
Programming for the first year appears to have made a good start with placement rates 
.*ceedi"g national standards. Given the short time that JTPA has been in existence, 
there has been little time for program refinements, nor any opportunity to assess the 
long-te-m impact :>f the program on those served. An important faetor in the next year 
will be the degre to which the slates and SDAs take advantage of the opportunities in 
the legislation, such as creative youth programming and the flexibilities permitted in 
the performance standards, in order to assure that those who need assistance in finding 
wo-k are trained and placed in jobs 
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An Overview of the New 
Job Training System 
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iiut \cy Report I 
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M,ure Brady. NAB Clearinghouse Manner for 
E\aluat unStjdies managed the data rol lection 
effort directed the .in,i lysis, and was th* pnnc.pal 
.uithtir of this r\ port 
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The National Alliance of Business takes great pride and pleasure in providing 
vou with An Ovprv>ew_of_the Ne w Job Training S ystem The information contained 
in th:s publicati^Ts .nformativc and timely and of great value to all the partners 
in\olved in making the Job Training Partnership worK 



First, it presents information on the state of the new employment and training 




iing programs and succeedea in inciuaing pcutiuui mem .x.^ 
provides a comprehensive look at the new system, a wide range of information 
gengraphicat, organizational, and programmatic was collected and analyzed 

The survey findings offer many insights into the implementation of the new 
employment and training legislation, providing a "snapshot* cf the reor B*" l " d 
svstem and a source of baseline data which will be a valuable reference point for 
future studies NAB hopes to repeat a similar survey effort afte' the bDAs complete 
their plans for the upcoming two year cycle 

Without the support =nd .ooperation of local employment and training 



am jrat-ful to them <or sharing such information during the system's compressed 
transition period V.hile the process of change is an ongoing one, our survey 
docjmtrts that the framework for the delivery of services is now in place across the 

<_ounlr\ 

Thic 0 \erview report, is the first of several D3sed on data collected in this lb 
-crve" eiTor* At this point. >.wo other reports are phnned to be released in t 
uoc .mine month* These publications will provide more in-depth analyses A 
elected issues, including the role of the private industr} council and tne types of 

partnerships forged in the new s; stem 

Y\e at tKt Nati na! Mliance of Bi-cin-ss \w forward to working with you to 
impi \< tht *ays in Ahich ve integrate economically disadvantaged and 

jilMrallx uiiemplo>ed neopie into the world oi '.vcrk 

Sincerely, 

William H Kolberg^J 
President 

National Alliance of Business 
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EXKCUTIVE SUMMARY 

mil J!l C ( N f n , L hl n " 1 afi 1,,3nCC of j^ ,nCSS tNAB) his complied .1 major surve> an d 
anahMb of the ,96 service delivery areas administering the Job Training 
artner^hip Act A total of 583, or 93 percent of the local service delh A arc "f 
(SDAs) responsible for the provis.on of federally funded emolosment and tra n.ng 
P nHnsnT S P" rl, ^P a ^ »n Lhe NAB effort to gather information about pr v tf 
indusuy councils and SDA activities The major purpose of the study , 
"ftr^^^ 5 ; 1 ;^^ 3 :^ enn *}» th a P-«>eof the nfw £ s ie«n at theto.^Un of 
fra n n M m . * Comprehensive rm r h rn ent and Training Act to the Job 
L! I f <*/ tnership Act and a starting point for measuring ihe degree to which the 
SSSdiT"' 1CglSlaLlVC mandalC ,n 3 C0Sl efTccUVC and 'n™g!> bCsmess 

.PiO^hT'lnw 7 i. ( i uc ^ ,on su " e > ^asadmir^crcd by phone during September 
1 . r 1983 rne interviews, generally uqumng between 30 jnd 40 - uiU* 

S^n^^n r f,r- ""tf 7' lh -S-^^'-^-^vely Lolved m the plann „ s *«5 
.laimniMraLion of the local delivery system 



^n^K^HfrV,?? ° f d V a v ^raph.cal organizational, and programmatic 
malwed fnr Lhis report hc\ findings are summarised below b> topic 

Q £P£ r a P h J aj J )_ ta 



The r umber 0 I local jurisdictions responsible for administering federillv 
Tci'^'lTi^T'n 1 "J* lra u n P ro * ra ™ '"creased b> 26 percent, from 
A 7 q " u Un , d !V he Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act to o96 under the Job Training Partnership Act Much of the incre,4 

'oout e h fl f'^^nA^ 6 £ reakup ° f ^ e CETA balan <* ° f swte areas In 
-bnut half the SDAs the geographical boundan of the JTPA service 
deliverv areas remained the same as that of its CETA predecessor 

Thi > gec.erapb.ca! boundanes of 61 percent of the SDA. coincide with at 
Qnl ope l ot j ,er S , ubsLate £fcrvlce district Approximate^ two thirds of the 

these local areas have ooundanes which are inenLinl to one or more 
t ntire labor market area 

One qua- lt r of the SDAs have fewer than f h* 200 000 persons nectar, for 
ZTr300 000 t ' naUOn LHan Half rtprCSCnt areab %lLh 3 W^^oS 

2 f A hC c?r° ' U r <lnd the t D,SLncL ° f Co]umbia - 19 or 37 percent have four or 
feAerSI , Conversely. 16 or near' ^0 oercent of the states have been 
div,dPd into at least la service dehve,. as with California having the 
^tc atest number ( j0) B tnc 

Slightly more than two thirds of the SDAs are mu)U .unsdiclional that is 
thev include more than om chief local elert, d ofhrial The ma,on 0 f the 
remaning SDAs ire single .nnntv w.th ->nly 7 n, rt *ni of all the SDAs 

r»*.' f nti-ig kinglet, ty Krviu dei.\c-v *:r* «s 
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► I he legislative objective th • tbusinc&s grours be invoked in the selection of 
the harness representatives on private industry • emm ils w is achieved in 
the ...crwhclming najorit) of crises ('Jill The "tingle slate" nornm ltion 
pr-n . envisioned b> Cong re i s was followed in fescrthan half of the SDAs 
U'J'T.) Generally when a ^imjlc bl ite piotei-swas not used, multiple slates 
sere submitted direct') to the loial *.IclIi»H uffitial 

► M„o IMC r. ')hcrs ,uc m * to the p iblirlj funded e.nployni nt and 
tiainn s '"-♦'in <>n tint < 'ilv <me fourth of J i PA PIC numbers had 
si j\t don either a CKTA 1 itle \ II IMC or * prim: pwnsor planning uiuncil 

, The average PIC ior.si.sts c»f 2=» members although individual PIC board 
M/e ranges f^m a U. of 'vne members to a high of 134 Mmost 11 000 
}' jsu.ess volunteer are * ciun^'n PICs 

► In tne o\ er a helm ing mvjurily of SU \s (SOT) the same c itity was 
designated U serve as both the grant re( ipient and pngram idmmistrator 
In most of th"scSD\b th itentitv is a unit of local government 

► PICs serve ts irant recipient program .idministrator or both in 13 percent 
if the Sl)\s Stat- * an* f 'iri(ti<>nmg in one or both of these capacities in 8 
nertent of the SD<\s Kd uc 3t mnal institutions, private nonprofit 
o'ctm/ations and lomrmnils -based organizations e.ich receive funds 
,<ad ur ,irim:n:sttr programs in five percent of the SDAs 

► In fcur out of five PICi. thech.nr was selected by PIC member \ote in most 
.,fthe remaining SDAs PIC c hairs were appointed b> the chief lota! elected 
i ffk alls/ 

► M the time of the surve\ most PICs had established a regular mee'ing 
schedule for the full board with 61 percent of all PICs planning to meet 
monthly Most of the others intend to ton\ene either bi monthly or 
quarterly 

► Nearly three au.mers of the irterviewces reported an acli\e role for the 
PIC in plarmnc .tnrt cv.ih.atinc local oroerams Specifically re^on^se* 
showed thrft Sf) percent ,»f the PICs intended to participate acti^eh »n 
dote rrni nine the :>oe- of training programs 75 pere^nt in determining 
o»c.p.itmns 77 ptrcert in df termining tr^i ning providers and S9 percent 
,r. est'iohsmng criteria for training programs 

» One- Quarter of the PICs were inu,rpurated at the time of 'nler\ it'% Mmost 
one fifth of the remaining PICs plan on incorporating vhne another fifth 
,rc undecided PICs acting as grant recipients were far more likely la be 
i ;v r rpor tted than were PICs not serving in 'hat r'>'- 

, (>.,, -iK ^pi-uter of the PIC- had hirrd or intended tn -»• t'irir *sr 
re i nnel fur KY'84 
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Hi h *hi»il dropriuli ,,nd welfare rectpients were the two croups mrst 
Irc^uentlv identified b> interviewees as target populat.ons f, r JPA 
prog. a,ns and scr. ices (SCTr and 75*. respectively) In school youth, 
minority an d handicapp, d people are each provided targeted tervice by 
over two thirds of the pn\ ate industry councils 



I .ma I <htvi 



piovirfers are utilizing a host of entities to provide skill 
nninc »ilh a roamed increase from CETA in the use of small business 
i n- ,» -t AMely used is the public school system (used by over 90^ of the 
I'M k * ti indunrj cnmuls) The second major training agent is private 
em liners, particularly small business, which will prov.de training in 
a.nW 80 percent of the SDAs. often in conjunction with on-the-job training 
PUJTi Tnvate seconuary an^ p 0 st*econ iry schools, community-based 
' ' " ,tu »ns. nnd l-rge busm* - e s were each involved , n providing 
Lr.-m.-*., in -li^h , irir rc than naif the SDAs 

Mmo>t two thirds of the interviewees responded affirmatively when asked 

■ t thcr proems would be charged is a result of the requirement that 70 
percent „f the funds be used for training Some of the anticipated changes 
iwpir io be positive In particular, t„ e seeking of alternative sources of 
M.'p.rtivc services especially with the welfare system, is a strategy 

■ -..ji. Md b. 40 percent of the SDAs Other positive changes relate to an 
in<r, «m>(1 | (M us onjob p.atement and coordination with other federal state 
ma I, c H entities Otner anticipated changes were viewed m0 re negatively 
'< ^ alter itions m the client mix resulting in less service to clients 
rcqmn^ more or longer assistance) 

IW.i-i.,n*e ontractinc will be used in close to two-'hirds of all SDAs 
( K er 4d Pc ret nt of the « SDAs will use it f or at least three quarters of their 
.ra.nn,? o^rams and another 20 percent will employ ,t for one half to 
k ir.c quarters ol the'r skili training contracts 

r^ni' l f ^J ( i DC tr pr,l!, ? ,tonnon tfa«.Tn ff expenditures the v ast majority 
rf M> .s Sj ( ) w,M provide some type of support service, while slightly more 
tr..,n h ill w.j, t./Te- needs based cayments Most respondents^! ndjeated 
,v% <-\er k > 1 1 stun s»_r\ ms or pav merts will be minima! 

S^ntly than two thirds of Ine SD<Vs plan on undertaking some tVDe of 
i'r-un n, Teener iting activity during JTPAsflrst year 



■urvv .mdings ofTer many insights into the implementation of the new 
r. md tra.n.np legislation, prov.d-ng a 'snapshot" of the reorganized 
1 "iiinv of ovrlnu data - ,„ h will be a vnlmblc reference point for 
. -s Liiv-ueiviow leport is the first of several hr>>ed on data collected in 
v,n\» v Hifr-rt I wo ,.tntr reports are planned to be released m the 
-j'.nthv and will prov,dt more in-depth nnah ,es of selected issues 
la nut nfthn private i ndustrv cou n-il and the t> pes of partnerships forged 
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ANOVKRVIEW OK THE NEW JOB TRAINING SYSTEM 



INTRODUCTION 

The implementation ol the Job Training Partnership Act (J - l J A> has produced 
many thnnges in the administration and delivery of employment ind training 
services forlong term unemployed and economically disadvantaged people Never 
before have state and local policymakers and practitioners confronted suth a wide 
array of choices and challenges in the structure and administration of local delivery 
svsterns Recognizing so many fundamental changes, the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) undertook an effort to gather information, on a national scale, about 
private industry councils (PlCs) and JTPA service delivery area activities A total of 
583. or 98 percent, of the 596 service delivery areas (SDAs) nationwide agreed to 
participate n this survey This study, funded substantially by the Department of 
Labor, has five objectives 

• Totrack the transition activities at the local level. 

• To describe the status of the JTPA service deliverv s>*Um as of early FY 

'84 

• To describe and analyze lha extent and variety of private sector 
involvement, 

• To determine the extent cf change, thus far, in the J'lPA system as 
compared to the CETA system, and 

• To gu-de NAB ai d others in providing the types of products and services 
needed by the employ ment and training community 

Me thodolog y 

A structured telephone interview, consisting of 74 questions was cor ducted by 
national office NAB staff with local service delivery or PIC staff during a two month 
period (September and October. 1983) A cop> of the questionnaire is included as 
Appendix I The interviews were generally conducted with individuals actively 
involved in the planning and administration of the local deliver} s>stem An 
introductory letter explaining purpose of the survey and a copy of the 
questionnaire were sent to tnes' rluals one to two weeks prior to contact For 

the most part interviews took bu 30 and 40 minutes to compete 

The survev instrument covered four major areas the geographical, 
organizational, programmatic, and financial characteristics of service deli v ery areas 
and PlCs While the majority of data collected was objective (e g . population of the 
SDA .nrorporation status of the PIC), a few qu-stions required responses which 
w;re'highlv subjective and relied primarily on the respondents perceptions and 
blip's Yh'us some r.f the n.fo-mation must be understood as reflecting the opinions 
of the interview*, es 

Although this report is based primarily on an analysis of the interviewees 
direct n_ -Dorses to the outstions asked some rf. * t h.we been augmented bv more 
detailed inftnration provided voluntarily b> the respondents IJ^me this N tudj 
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provide*. s( >me excellent insights into JTPA implementation thro'i^hout l!n> country 
When information on the CETA system was relevent and ciMly accessible it was 
':s"d and compared to data collected on JTPA It should be einrh'tsi/tr< ihat the data 
collect^ b> NAB during this survey are particularly valuable since all other 
p!.t.in»d or completed efforts to capture information cf this t>pe focus on a limited 
nu nher of SDAs or PiCs, while this survey sought information on all of them 



\ N A l> I S 0 F < ; KOGRA PHICAL DA TA 
S«vv icr Delivery \rca Desig nation 

Uith the passage of JTPA, states were presented with the opportunity to 
dctcrmnc within broad guidehr-s, how substate political jurisdictions could be 
'jr^ani/ed to efTectivel> provide federally funded employment and training services 
Whik the new law allowed governors and state job training coordinating councils 
(SJIXCs) great flexibility, it required that SDA designation 1) not split local 
^ourMncni boundaries,, 2) promote effective job training services, and 3) be 
consistent with labor market or standard metropolitan areas or areas in which 
related services are provided under other state and federal programs 1 

D«-pne the expectation that this designation process would result in fewer 
service delivery areas than those which existed under CETA. the number of SDAs 
nationwide increased from approximately 470 under CETA to 596 under JTPA In 
ibvMU h ilf of the SDAs (294). the geographical boundary of the JTPA service delivery 
u-ea remained the same as that of its CETA predecessor That is the JTPA SUA is 
identical to the former CETA prime sponsor or balance of state substate area 2 (A 
list of SDAs b\ state and type is provided in Appendix II ) 

The increas 1 in the number of local areas responsible for overseeing fedcrally- 
funrjvd job training programs can be attributed primarilj to the breakup of large 
ChIA bamnce of stale areas Specifically, one third of the 299 new SDAs (96) 
consist «i»lely of various combinations of balance of state substrie areas, while close 
to another third <29<* or 84) are the result of balance of state substate prime sponsor 
combinations 



Q r ID L n 2 'j sSubst a teBoundan e s L abor Market A reas 



Data indicate that stales were fairh successful in meeting the legislative 
priority that there be substantial correlation between SDA boundaries and those of 
c'her suDslale districts in which related state or federal programs were operating 
In 61 percent of the SDAs (358). the geographical boundaries coincide with other 
shbstatt nrute districts and in one half of these cases U77), the SDA's boundaries 
coincic.c vulh at least two such related service districts Coterminous boundaries are 
most cemmon between the SDAs and the local Employment Service or economic 
development and planning districts, fewer service delivery areas coincide with 
td: t < ation.il districts (See Table I > 



... , ' r ' 1 h,,fJ tht ri"ht„ui Iffiuo' md rcceiw m!< in.nir n«.n;n.it)r»n ,i» indrpendt nt 

< r ' L'f oral uiiikoi ,,h U L'twcrnmt fit (iro-nmumK uni-nfiM.inifnummnl'. \*ith 

,...|»«]lHii,.n oi JilOOOO or mor ( whun -irw a *.iirM.inli,il portion of a I,it><>- market area or am 
( nm ( ntr it. i F m|ilo> merit Program w men -< r\< d a- a C K I A prime xp,,n>tir 

2 \ P ,,,in<< of Smii „rr a *, - a H«ir L - (I.hual ar< a <>' < n div.o.o into « >»Uiu units for uhieh 
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TABLK I 

Coterminous JTPA Service Delivery Area 
and Related Substate Service District Boundaries 

Number of SD As Percent of SDAs 



CoiikhK vuth more th. in one subslalc 


177 


30 4 


d'slricl 






Cojtu it'unU * th » mplotmi nt 


81 


13 9 


"(.r\uf d'strn Us' 






Come irk onL vulh ( Conoinic H( vclop 


74 


127 


r .t nt rfnd pi.'nnM.; dMncUs) 






CVtm k'c onh * i'h ( (iuc.it mnal 


16 


27 


di-tricMsi 






Coincide i th other st.hst.iU. Mr\ice 


10 


1 7 


d'«.fiCi lM>und.irt 








358 


6t 4 



The legislative intent that SDA boundaries be more closely aligned with local 
labor market areas was also met in the majority of cases A labor market area is 
defined in the legislation as "an economically integrated geographic area within 
which individuals can reside and find employment within a reasonable distance or 
can readilv change employment without changing their place of residence " Despite 
the increase in SDAs. the data indicate that the thrust to achieve more coordinated 
or broader labor market coverage was not adversely affected 

As illustrated in Table II slightly fewer than half of the SDAs (276) have 
boundaries which are iden tical to those of one or more entire labor market areas 
(LMAs) Another 58 SDAs combine parts of one or more labor markets with at least 
one entire labor market Approximate^ one-third (200) of the total have 
reograDhical areas that are less than one entire labor market area It must be 
recognized however that 162 cf the 200 SDAs which cover less than a complete 
l.nbor market area are part of a large metropolitan nea and as such, nave 
x pulatior.s well over 200.000 Conversely, a great number of SDAs which include 
[wo or rru re Iibor markets (261 or 45<£> are less populous and many do not meet the 
200 000 target (73) and were designated at the governor s discretion 

While the majority of SDAs include at least one labor market area, it is 
interesting to study those that include three or more entire labor markets and those 
that cover k*s than one labor market Survey findings indicate that new 
deliver, arcjs those that do not have the same boundaries as their CETA 
prcdectV^ors are much more likely to include three or more labor markets than 
those ^D\s whose configurations remain the same In fact, among 'he 202 SDAs 
that encompass three or more labor market areas 69 percent (140) have boundaries 
lhatarr difTtrrnt from those which existed 'inderCETA 
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TABLK 11 

Ubor Market Area and Sl)A Boundai ios 




another LM ^ 



This findintr ic not surprising given that mans governors combined laree 
p.grapMc areas .often the more rurafbalance-of state substate arcashn an attempt 
to n.-et the 2U0 000 populate criterion Further, this findmg ma> alS S 
that governors at least ,„ SO me cases, made a concerted effort tofwrn SDAs J uf 
several contiguous and similar labor markets 0ul of 

Converse]* l3 DA boundaries which include part of a labor market area or an 
entire one are much more hkely to be the same as those ,„ e fle! be for JTPA 
Specincalh amongthe 200 SDAsthaUover.nl> pan of a labor marke 70 percent 
(139) have configurations »h.ch are identical to their former WlA ^"^™* 
Several interviewees noted and the data support the possibility tnat governors m av 
have been somewhat reluctant to make changes in thelCETA job twining a rea 7 for a 
variety of reasons, including pol.t.cal expediency and exemplary past performance 

This Mew is supported by the fact that coterminous C ETA, J TP A boundaries 
are much more common m those SDAs with a population of less than 200 00 Unan fn 
areas where the service delivery area had changed under the new popilancn 

'uT.Zticai to ^ tW0 |p r TA (,0 °H ° f thC ,54 l ? DA? WUh fewer than 2 °0 0 P 0°0 P p U n n s 
.ire jdentical to their CETA predecessors Ho^e rr among the 304 SDAs in the 

intermeddle population range 1200 000 500 000) 60 percent! 131 1 h.nc bnJndV.M 
which were aftered from th.se that existed under CETA Thus, it apnea s ha the 
* ,th boundaries that are different from those under CErA no? onlv tend I to 
™\lu™n-™£ ' ^ M m0 '* ,lke *> 10 mPCt * he 200 000 
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SDa t' o pu lotion 

As would be expected, the population distribution of the SDAs vanes 
markedly 3 The genera 1 population criterion for designation as a service delivery 
area was increased fron 00,000 undc* CETA to 200,000 under JTPA However, t.ie 
governor could d?signate areac vith smaller oopulations as SDAs if they met other 
criteria such as the provision of service to a substantia) portion of a labor market 
Despite the congressional inte ' to increase the size of the population within local 
delivery systems relative to the 100,000 population criterion under CETA, more 
than 25 percent (26% or 154) of the SDAs have f ^wer than the 200,000 persons 
necessary for automatic designation * In some of these 154 cases, the operation of an 
effective delivery <;yttem under CETA was cited by a nu.nber of respondents as the 
key reason for designating an area with less than 200,000 people as an SDA In less 
populous states, interviewees often noted that it was impossible to establish effective 
SDAs which adhered to the 200 000 person guideline 

Thirty percent of the remaining 429 SDAs (174) serve populations between 
200,000 Jind 299,999 as shown in Table II! Thus, more than half (328) represent 
-eas wiih populations under 300,000 Almost one-quarter (134) of the SDAs include 
between 300 (VO ' >d 499 999 individuals while larger SDAs serving «t least 500.000 
people reoresewt JO percent (121) of the total Within *his latter group, only 4 
percent (23) exceed a pr lation of one million 
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TABLE III 
Population by 5DA 
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86 



48 
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A = IMS than 99 
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C = POO tc 299 

D = 300 to 399 

E = 400 to 499 

F = 500 to 599 

" = 600 io 699 

n = 700 io 799 

I = 800 to 899 

J s 900 to 999 

K = 1000 * 
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Di stnb ution_and Types ofSl) As 

An analysis of the SDA distribution information also reveals th-*t 12 

In i „t m two thirds of thoy 40 SDAsahe population weeds 500.000 

Shghtly mure than two-thirds of the SDAs (401) are multi mr,*H,M„* i 



TABLE I\ 
T\ pes of Service Delivers Areas 
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AN *D IS OH .OKCLXNj/AriQ NAI .JVAJA 

Nom i r, i i i f>n .Process 

Every local service delivery ar»a must have a private indu^trv comv.1 with a 
majority of its members from t ,c private -cttor, r presenting lotal business loaders 
Io ensure that the PIC is represent ltive of tne local business community the law 
delineates the nominating process for IMC business members the> must be selected 
by the local elected offioaKs) from nominees recommended by general purpose 
business organizations Ml pi ominen t businiss organizations arc to l>e ton milled in 
subletting ni.rnim.es numbering a* least 150 percent of the total business mc.nbus 
he appoint d Data indicate that the objective of having various business troups 
invuiud pi the selection of business representatives was achieved in most cases In 
fait «n 91 percent of the cases, the chamber of commerce did participate in the 
nominations process 

o< i l !'u ?1?X , 5°, , : lir : at,on 1 pr«cs cnv.sioncd bv Congress a as followed in 

?11 of the ,DAs U2' C )6 \\,thin these 244 service delivery areas, the chamber -»f 
commerce w„s usually thr entity responsible for submitting the slate In SDAs in 
^hKh thrrc was more man one chamber, •he largest chamber was tvricallv 
iv-ipia-td the lead ?-ent b> the others In all but one of the 2U 3D\s inV-hith a 
single slate was presented to the local elected officials that slate was indeed used 
a* the b.i'-'s for election 

cr^ 9 Cnt ' r ; ,l!> V * hcn a su '^ slate P rocc ss *as noi used fas in 337, or 58^ of the 
M'**) multiple slates were submitted directly to the local elected official(s) 
Spr-cificaliv, m 190 of these 337 SDAs. each local chamber submitted its own list 
rather than r, nsolidating nominations In another 100 of these 337 SDAs, a number 
m different business groups, often including the chambers} submitted their own 
hst> of nominees 

A number of selection process were u^ed wher nominations were not 
subm.tud b> general purpose business organizations Tnese included solicitation 
through public notices, inv national letters to organizations, advertisements in local 
newspapers and mass mailings to local businesses 

*s illustrated in Table \ . the level of involvement of the vanoLS business 
organizations in su milting private sector nominations differed significantly 
XqiL cn^ n' ' chambers of commerce submitted names in 91 percent 
U„9>ot the SDAs Proic. clonal or trade organizations, minority business groups, and 
women s n^siness organ. zaaons submitted nominations tn 44 percent (°S6) 30 
F V crU ' n ^ 1 > ^' j nd 23 percent (135- of the SDAs, re^ectivelv Onh 19 ptrunt ( 1 1 2) 
ot tne IlI A htle V II private industry coimui > submitted nominators 



MimnTnrihtM.iifirtncf a wet ,si u |.s U rr<Mnpi. s! Jte of nom.r..n<ons »hir h reflects 
■nrt.t', o, fifinr ..«ri<>u ni-Mni t, r ni it n trie ( <..rmtinU\ \Wrelh<rc is mnrt 
i- nuri-M- "..m .i'iop ir Ine 'mniminih ihe\ h ^ 1 1 cor>rdir,,iu 'htir 
fnf I 1 » ill .1 r t „ , lflli r, t} (i , |f , r< n . f|i ( t q * ll3 
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TABLE V 

Organizational In\oh onicnt in Nomination l*i oeess 



Type of Organization Level of ln\ olvoun nt 





#ofSDAs 


°i ofSDAs 


Chamber 


529 


90 7 


Profcvbional'Trade 


256 


43 i 


Minority Business 


174 


298 


Women's Business 


135 


23 2 


Employment Service 


114 


19 6 


Title \ II PJC 


112 


19 2 


Other 


146 


or 0 



yC_Vtmber&hifi 

Mobt PIC members are new to the publicly-funded employment and training 
svslem On the average, only about one-fourth of the JTPA PIC members had served 
on at least one of the CETA councils, with far greater representation provided fMm 
members of forme*- prime sponsor planning councils rather than Title VII PICs (2 to 
1 ) Eight percent of the total membership of JTPA PICs had served on both a Title 
VII PIC and a prime sponsor planning council This means that at the time of their 
appointment mo>t PIC members lacked "hands-on" experience with the issues and 
history of past public employment and training activities in their area This, 
combined wi'h the compressed time for planning, undoubtedly limited the role PIC 
members could plav in the fiscal year 1984 decision-making process It would 
appear however, that tne new legislation did result in the involvement of new 
peoole including new business representatives - in the local program. The effect 
this will have on future program operations is impossible to determine atthistime 

PIC members in SDAs with tne same geographical boundaries as the former 
CETA ser\ ice areas were not an* more likely to have been a member of a Title VII 
PIC er a prime sponsor planning council than were PlC members in newly-formed 
SD\± This finding further indicates that most PICs, even those where former lob 
i-.i.nine Scundrnes remained unchanged, did not merely reconstitute the CETA 
Title \ II PIC 

Mthoueh individual FlC membership vanes considerably - from a low of 9 
TemrK-r-s to a hi^h of 134 the a\,era?e PIC consists of 25 members 56 percent of 
wm.na tie iipio..cnuti\os fiom the business community About 11,000 business 
\oL-ntf e-s ire seizing on the PICs Info'ination displayed inT^ble VI indicates that 
tne oreaKdown of representatives on an a erage PIC *s 14 from the business sector, 
3 r rom education. 2 from organized labo* 1 from a rehabilitation organization, 2 
from crrnmunity-hased organizations 1 from an e t -,nom!c development agency, 1 
fr^rr. the* r ' f I"* i < it » it e *»nd 1 . ther 
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TABLE V ! 



Composition of Average IMC 
F,mplo»menl Service 



f)rt?ani/<-d I *hor — *■ 



Rchahilit itmn 



Eionomic De\e!iipi cnl 

Community Based 
Organisations \ 




Grant Renpi ent s and P rogram Ad ministrators 

Grant recipients and program administrators, to be designated b> agreement 
between the PIC and the chief local elected official(s), can be the Pl'C, a unit of 
general local government (or an agency thereof), a private nonprofit organization, or 
any other agreed upon entity 7 The local program administrator could be the same 
entit) as the grant recipient or a separate entity The overwhelming majority of the 
SDAs (81^ or 471 > selected the same entity to perform these two functions (The 
distribution of grant recipients and program administrators by t>pe of entity is 
shown in Table \ II 1 

Local governments are the most widely used ertities serving as both grant 
recipient and program administrator, doing so in 295 SDAs (dl*<) Furthermore, 
local government units or agencies serve solely as the grant recipient in anotner 14 
percent f S2 j and as the program administrator in another 7 percent (32) of the 
service delivery areas Thus local governments are functioning as grant recipient 
and'nr program administrator in more than 70 percent (4 15* of the SDAs 



' T c lr»< a' mt renp" nt is ihi it gal entitv which n*cei\es thf federal fund* oifrlh from the 
i<- hi 1H jhlt for the fiscal mana^mtnl jnd ii«;f of the funds I hi lotul prosirim 
»!<>r t«- tt -fur 1 - hip for T hf \ lo cj\ ,idminK';ati\e cpenii'.p* .id n jr jt"nmi of 
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1 K.s are the vc-cond most common entity serving as grant recipient ar i or 
|.i«.tfrim , l l,»»n.str.,tor n 5<t or 88) In only half these 88 SDAs U3> S..c» the PIC 
v ' vc a f_ both * r « ,nt recipient and program administrate Among those 45 PICs 
«hcre the functions are diy.dcd. 31 NCs are the administrative eS?ay Vh.lt on Iv H 
arc the grant recipient Thus, while the system wide tendency ,s for one ent.ty to 
both receive funds and administer programs, when PICs are involved as 'rant 
recipient or program administrator the likelihood is much greater that these 
responsibilities will be shared among two different entities Several factors ma> 
a. count for the relatively few number of PICs acting as grant recipient* First sUte 
law makes ,t difficult for P'Cs to receive funds directly from the governor m* Sml 
iumdiit.cins For mstance, in Massachusetts, state hw prohib.ts the forvfaTd 
funding of a nongovernmental entity Second, many PICs. especially the smaller 
ones, do not yet have the management and fiscal systems to act effectively as grant 
verJTPA r fun S ds me « 0vern ™ nt ™ reluctant to share 

States are functioi ing as grant recipients an dor program administrators in 8 
percent ( 3) of the SDAs. ilthough technically the law appears to limit th.^ole "to 
ihi^c stiles which are whole state or single state SDAs (The law -s mnerillv 
mU-rpicUd to require th.it the entire >tate be subdivided mto wrvue delivery areas 
c.ich with .Uown PIC established to work in partnership with local elected officials 
and each having ,i mandated pass through of funds from the sUte according to a 
SS?f" "> for™!- »" the law ) In the majority 0 f these .iSScea. Uie 

f qS;" 5",? fc " ran rCl, P ,ent and program administrator States with four or 
fewer Sins and those containing very large rural a ^eas are the most likely to have 
the governor or a state agency responsible for administering part or all of the local 
o> ii v e r^ s > stem 

EducM.onal mstitutions. Private nonprofit entities, and community-based 
S?A??Wh^ "ii r . eCe,V . e ^"^ and/ ° r adminisle / Programs m 5 percent of the 
ccIWp i In m S CS VT 1PStltut, T are evolved, they are generally community 
colleges) In most of these cases, the same agency is both grant recp.ent and 
program administrator 6 Jnu 

Tnere .ippear* to be some correlation between SDA population and the t\ D e of 
acency selected as grant recipient Community -based organizations (18 out of 26) 
caucationahnstitut.ons(22outof31) and private non-profits (22 out of 27) are most 
o.U-njrantretjpientsand or program administrators in the smaller SDAs i e those 
M-rvin^a population of less than 300 000 

SnAc C n^r- C V\\ f ^- P mr thC granl recl P ,ent ,n the more sparsel) populated 
M)As Only t of the o / PICs are grant recipients or program administrators in SDAs 
of less than 20(1 'ton people Fifty of the 57 PICs that are grant recip.enU "rve SDAs 

tvXVhZT T ?k ' J " ir ^, r ? DAS " lth 3 P»P^<>" create/ than 500 000 are 
I'Jeh, U< have lo-jl ^.vernm,nt function as the grant recipient and or program 
administrator Nearly 70 percent (84 of 121 i of these large SDAs use local 
governments to receive and manage the furds 
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TAIif.K VII 
Distribution of Grant Recipients ?,R) 
and Program Administrators(PA) 



Kntit> 


GKand PA 


GR onl\ 


PA only 


* of SDAs 


*"< of SDAs 


L/jcal OovCrr mcnt 


295 


fc2 


38 


4 1 " 


71 2 


PIC 


43 
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31 


S8 


15 1 


<La1t Go\irnC(r 
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48 
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Structure and Operatio n of PlCs 

The Job Training Partnership Act authorizes numerous spet.fic functions for 
PICs The selection of a PIC chairperson is one of those functions envisioned hy the 
Congress 8 Althougn the law does not clearly specify the selection process, in four 
out of five PlCs (469). the chair was seletted by PIC member vote In most of the 
remaining SDAs PIC chairs werv. appointed by the local elected official(s) 

The law also specifies that the PIC is authorized to provide oversight -- 
revitwinq monitoring, and evaluating - in accordance with procedures established 
S\ the PIC The PIC oversight function however, does not preclude local 
government oversight activities or the coordination of those activities necessary to 
«.af \ out management responsibilities The intent of the law was to permit the 
active participation of the PIC in reviewing program management and oversight 
activ ities throughout the \ear including evaluating program outcomes To ascertain 
the current .*nd the planned future roles and involvement of the PIC. a number of 
questions inquired about PIC organization and structure as well as the level of PIC 
involve. nent in m tual nd planned decision-making processes 

\t the time of the interviews almost all of the PICs had established a regular 
nutting schedule for the full board As cin be seen in Table VIII. in almost 60 
percent of tne PICs (339), the full PIC plans on meeting monthly The majority of the 
remaining PlCs will meet less frequently, with most of them intending to convene 
eith( r bi monthly ( 16Tr or 96) or quarterly (] 5% or S8) 

" I f,r or - r<«s jr.ticipjlt a proci -> jlon« the follow in*; .iries \httr the PIC is urufud id 
"•'Uni (on>»«n.'d b\ ihr rhief rl«ctrd ofici.ih it vull ekcl its chairman prtn..t< u,r 
oj' 1 ' ■»»»!' r,i»<- , t ndst rci nrccssar\ staff lo acsi^t it m determining how lo e* erase iU func. on< 

i rt I 'IC ri,'<» h.iddn(>pporuinit \ to rv\ tew t he operation ofcurrent training procr j ms in the ,trra 
rt nd lo k.rmal vr iK 41m ral police position* H will (hen enter into negotiations with the appropnaie 

I L'»wrT.nt .ihVia ^ for ht -tfrrj n,t nu *ptcified m the bill "The Joinl F,\planalor% 

^ ,»u • »• o r 11 r ,- , r » i/( .,nf» r« 'irt pp -o 90 
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TABLE VIII 
PIC Meeting Schedule 




Civen this limited meeting schedule it would be expected that much of the 
work of the PIC would probably take place at the committee level, and it is not 
surprsing that a number of interviewees emphasized that the work undertaken by 
the committees, was. in effect, the critical component of the PIC decision-making 
process However, this response was not consistent with that concerning the 
frequency of PIC committee meetings While 87 percent (505) of the PICs have some 
type of committee structure, the schedule for permanent and ad hoc committee 
meetings is much more irregular than for full board meetings Among the 505 PICs 
utilizing a committee structure. 290 (57%) plan to have their committees meet only 
on an "as needed" basis In those cases in which PIC committees have established a 
setmeeting schedule, it is usually on a monthly basis Because the functions of many 
committees are sporadic in nature (eg, membership), or concentrated during a 
particular time frame (e g , planning), it is not clear whether these committees will 
result in the active involvement of the PIC and the business community in the 
planning, management and oversightof their local programs 

In addition to obtaining information about the PICs structure and frequency of 
meetings, interviewees were asked if the PICs played, or intended to undertake, 
active or significant roles in the planning and evaluation of their local programs 
Data in Table IX show that nearly tr^ee-quarters of the respondents 1430) indicated 
that the PIC was, or expected to be. very involved in the overall planning of 
transition year programs However, it must be noted that many PICs had onl> 
recently been formed at the time of the interview and had played a small role in the 
actual development of the plans, instead, thev anticipated a major role coring FY 84 
in the selection of training programs, occupations and service providers 
^peciHcally. according to the respondents 80 percent of *he PICs intended to 
participate at.tively in determining types of training programs. 7 3 percent in 
determining occupations, and 77 percent in determining serviie providers An even 
higher percentage of respondents indicated that the PIC would be an actue partner 
in program evaluation Eighty-nine percent (517) of the individuals questioned 
thought the IMC would be \er\ .ittive in establishing criteria fnr training pn^-ims 
u nd i om'Mnt' the ^: rce t"» » u \> h l^r\ h.id n< * r. tW 
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TA BI.K l\ 

IMC Involvement in the 19S 1 Decisionmaking Processes 
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PK St/rpjr 

P« i <rr\. out it<; functions the law also allows the PIC to hire st.aff Onl> 27 
nenent or 15 i of the PIC? however, had hired or intended to hire their own 
v ■ me! at the time of contact Understandably, PIC staff were primarily 
u<rm ,f • < J tn the 15 pen ml of the tuuncils which had decided to act as grant 

r» • ipif nt*- ur id r-r iv.r iti \* unties 

A K.u^n the number of full lime positions in the loo PICs with independent 
a >rfs r., r j i d fr ,m nne to 101 -njTinj ino'.cr ha If of such PICs i92- consisted of six or 
!• v\« r f > n ;,mr ^ --ti..ns S<je fihtc \ I Ai K .ist one former prime ^por.-or naff 
•>' - . n - . n.f i- \- d m nt .rlv b iif of m-fc PICs «72« .>n'v 4 5 PICs emptied irv 
f'-r. t r Cr. 1 A I itie \ H stiff I nib i itttr \ jdinj; is to b - expected since Ine r ajur ,\ 
of l r I A I -tie \ II PICs were not indept ndent entities and relied upon CKTA prime 
'p. "sor staff A limited mirror of J rPA PJCs had Imed staff directl\ from private 
for profit otisim ss (28 of the 155 independently staffed PICs) 

'j ' »i n 'i p »'t«t r .tflMC- \ i« iiv their o.vn stafrinuht nlsr h i .,. .n-lAct.-n 
th. ■ /m i;t'ic ulive P'lt sJhe rn.iir.ntv uf themenvi icned but it siinuid be noted 
th n most PIC> will nuM\e upport from staff assigr ed from other <• rom -ations 
it ; !rK.il jjovwmr ml) T e level of that support and the abihtv of that staff to pro 
, ] nt.jdvifc «nd .d im e will certainly vary fruin one SD \ lo tnolner 
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TABLKX 
PIC Staffing 




06%) 

23 <4%J , 
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I'JC Incorporation 

The Job Training Partnership Act permits private industry councils to decide 
uh -tber or not to incorporate One-quarter of the PlCs 042) were incorporated at 
me i. me of < urtact as shown i n Table XI Data indicate, however, that among those 
110 PlCs not incorporated, just under one-quarter (103) planned on incorporating 
while anuthe, quarter ( 112) had not Vet decided On the other hand, almost 40 
percent (232) of the total number of PlCs have not incorporated and do not intend to 

00 so during JTPA s first program vear 9 

Among the factors which appear to influence a PICs decision to incorporate are 
anpuM.ion of the SDA and t> pe of entity designated as grant recipient Not 
^rprisingh PlCs acting as grant recipients were far more likely to be incoroorated 
in^n were PlCs not serving in that role Specifically, 46 of the 57 grant recipient 
I'IC-'vcrc incorporated One fourth of the PlCs in SDAs in which the grant recipient 
<s r.wilc nonprofit or quasi governmental entity were incorporated, with the 
-.1 b e of .ru ^rporated PICs dropping to 18 percent among SDAs whose grant 
'ei.t.f*. "l c > a local government unit or agenc> or an educational agency or 
nsti'L so" Fourteen percent of the SDAs wi In a state entity receiving the grant had 
incor^r.-ted PlCs .ind only 9 percent of PlCs »n SDAs whose g'ant recipient is a 

1 .miruntU b rvd organisation were incorporated 
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TAW KM 
Statusof PIC Incorporation 
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B C 
Incorporation Status 



With rcspeU to population, PICs r^pon^blc for overseeing thp ochvtn nf 
rv iii'S to Uwvr than 200.000 | cnpJe arc the least hke-lv u> be iiKorp'.r.uea w.th 
-m lu percent (23) of the 154 reiev ant PICs having done so However dltnourh a 
k*\* PICs serving a small population were a I read > iruorpu rated inter. iev\ec>, at o3 of 
iho^e 154 that their PIC intended to mtorp- ratr B\ contr.^t PICs with a 
rK. f .ul.mon between 0u(> 000 and f j:>9 ire the nov. .nc fined to he .nc<»r;.or .leH 
Imru four of the ( <S PICs s L rv .nc th-s number of indiv iOt..ils wort imort. .-ated 
•he nine of i nterv icv\ 

\N \l YSISOh PROr.K \MMAI IC [) \T\ 

f*'p i; r.i r^o' in 

r - inds t..r r^vular adult and vouth training prcgr-imj, ^re provide d in a sincl" 
^-»nt a th the legal requirement that 90 percent of those funds be used to serve 
«-">ni'mic ill\ disadvantaged individuals and that emphasis be plaied on serving 
w<l .ire (Ijtnts ,md nut-of school vouth according to the r proportion in the ehcibie 
• 'm p i i it .r<.i In p.ir'it .mr u PA m '-daks th at 1 1 .it least 4c oi rcent 'if 
t'»i * in .i t be -p< nt -m v mm »ge lh through Jl ( nl inrlud.ht: tnc r unds for 

sn-Timcr v-utn [.rnjdinsi and 2) nheible hi^h sihool dropouts md pe-sops receiving 
pivmi nls u^k-r Aid to Families Mth Dependent Children ^FDC) v.ho are able to 
\Mtk mjst he served eumlablv given their percentage of economically 
i' o' *n..i,'d, ns lGv rs of tl y wr l!Hp- n tiv M)A 
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In 'i lit of the i! >'vc, it t'H ii s rib no surprise th.it hi 'h mI.ou! dropmiN ,ind 
,\ '•*(*■. i««iinnLs woie ihc two lopulition groups nvst in jointly tn^^d by 
MAs \« h iy SO perc*. nt designated dioponts as a priority ,;i n«jp, while 75 percent 
WVJ SI)V»I identified welfare recipients Services to in >chool youth minorities, 
.ind the h inch capped are provided by over two thuds of the SI) \s (403, 102. and 388, 
respectively) Remaining target groups, in order of overall priority include older 
workers i55 f * or 321 SDAs), veterans 00** or 291 SDAs), and dislocated workers 
(41 c < or 231 SDAs) It should be noted that in nuny instances, the SDA 1 as not 
targeting its present funds to older or dislocated workers because it anticij <d 
receiving additional monies from the state to serve these special groups 



I \HI.I. \II 
I'lic nt \\\\ feting 

Client (J roup Number of M) \s Percent of SI) \s 

D-] f . ( it< < Worker 237 40 7 

In Sihtiun.mth 403 69 1 

Older WurW-rs 321 55 1 

\h^h School Dropouts 462 79 2 

\tin< Mtie^ 102 69 0 

11 ,nd'. ,f p..d 388 66 6 

\\r » V R-.v pr'nts 439 75 3 

Fem,.|* Hejn«ufII'ji.^hold 316 54 2 

Wt,-,ns 291 49 2 



Tivi 'iir; \_r ,f )ne? 

Infnrn .ition ^<spiaud in Tdhlc Mil illustrates that local service deliverers are 
utih'inu a rinsi of entities to provide skill training Bv far the most widely used 
m< t h-m>' n i*- ♦ht public <• hnolsvsiem Over 90 percent (534 1 of the SDAs w ill use 
t ub.it \(ri ?ln r t 1 i "-ti' u'l in-- ' omrouniiy colleges, and or secondary schools 

Ire -f-n od t.imt ir. uning > t 'tnt is private empio\ers particularly small 
husinc-ses ^hich a'i.i provide training in almost 80 percent (453) of the service 
0* livery areas This -ub^tantial involvement of busin* ss in training is cons^t^nt 
with the \ul 1 iat a » on«-,r' nble number of local dc «ery .-.stems are pi icing 
ir-c.U'r e r»pha^ s on on the jot? Ir lining programs with 39 percent of the 
,n* r\ icwc'-s .«r ticp it>r b j greater r<ie for {his ty pe of training in lheiri>D / Vs Since 
\.t Congress inttrotd to increase bus.nets involvement in training under JTPA the 
lApcilcd increase in the use of on the job training by private sector employers 
appears to be one way this goal is expected to be met (Lnoer CET\ most of the 
V'lMMp \ is (onducttd by pabhc n^t 1 t'Unms <>r p, i ,tle m npn-fn community 
, , j f »« In f nl \kl h sc of tr.t f \ j - 1 . i 1 1 ifiii „" puM'U c "\ice l mplo » m«*nt 
»,i V^r .nocr CP, T\ many job pi'j( rK-ntr »« t un d m the puh'ic sttlor 

i" 1 „ r tfi • i . i x.tf'K lh» ic vcl rf tr rnnu 1 '!< nt r v »> ihlic .1 -D\u\ i<-n«- < fin'p irt d to 
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l\r it« Mi'irtinv u'ti po«-t i-^cnnd ir\ schools, communis ba:>ed o: mi '.it ions, 
i ul t t ». m"s>[ i> , ls (Hum with more than 500 employers) 'veie each involved in 
providing training in flightly over half the SDAs It should be noted that tn a 
number of smaller SDAs, respondents indicated that there were few, if any, private 
educational institntionsor large firms within theirboundaries 

Although local governments were the most common grant recipients and'or 
program administrators, they were involved in actually operating programs in J ess 
♦han 30 rercentof the cases (171 SDAs) Chambers of commerce and PlCs were each 
responsible for direct clienttrainingin nine percent of the service delivery ar f *as 



fAHI.K \lll 



'I raining Agencies 



f \ pe of Fntu\ 


Number of SDAs 


Percent of SDAs 


S»: .ill K'isini ss 




78 6 


I .tr^e Bt.-aness 


319 


54 7 


Pn\ Vt Sc hn j is 


327 


36 1 


PubK SJwis 


534 


91 6 


PICs 


50 


86 


CBO 


326 


55 9 


Local (iiivtrnments 


171 


29 3 


Ch.tmbc rs uf Conine n e 


54 


93 



ine7<ip nc nt Stipulation 

In maximize the amount of training delivered under JTPA, the Act requires a 
7'' 30 Mr'it of training rind non-trrnning costs (The major reason for the limitation 
-ii I'O.n re^j:'.?d "rem a review of CE1 A data which showed that on average, 
C I \ .ri-nv >pors ^ f ^cn: weh ( .i* half their CETA fands on wages, stipends, 
M.pp ,r i services ana administration rather than on actual training programs) 
StfVfntv percent of each SDAs allocation for J'lPA progi<,. s must be spent on 
training with the remaining 30 percent divided between admi n ist. ative costs fno 
i.Mr »r, n 1 5 percent' <ina supportive serv ice r and allowances 

linervicwees >vere asked whether they anticipated that the 70 percent 
stipulation vould significantly affect their program, and if so, how Almost two 
thircs 164^ nr 373) responded affirmatively when asked if their programs would be 
i r d js .i result uf the limitation V\ hile «=ome of the changes mentioned could be 
% c - i m'ivc in vaat • u'\ .i rt* i - with the ^ t s emrh^'s on "aining 
: fit' ■ i 1 nt 1 m „ n. i r n j me 'ih.r ntmi.-iud h..n : *"- iaa} h «\ e 'c-b deMi - ble 
u r i ( ts *m e I .inlc Xl\ » 
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Specifically, some of the more poetise ih.in^'cs rel \tr to < i ^mmii.; -tr ito f *HS 
and an increased focus on job placement and < < urd.mlimi with <>t!.' i f . del il, vt.tte, 
and local support programs For example, * 40 pucent of the SD\v, alternative 
sources of support services were being sought, the "lostiommnn lirl- i, 3 i being with 
the welfare system This finding is not surprising gi\en the legislative mandate to 
serve welfare clients according to the'r proportion in the eligihle [nnuk.tion of the 
SDA, wnile limiting the funds to be spc it on support' ve *crvnes md allowances to 
30 percent Many interviewees noted that extensive linkages are being developed 
with welfare agencies to ensure adequate levels of income maintenance and 
supportive services for welfare recipients during JTPA training Other strategies 
being considered to help supplement J^PA funds include such things as bulk 
purchasing of child care slots at discoursed rates and obtaining re red fares from 
he public transportation system for program trainees 

In more than one third of the SDAs (37% or 214), a much greater emphasis was 
^eing placed on training and placement for unsubsidized jobs In additior , a larger 
role For on the job tr?ining was identified in a considerable number of local delivery 
areas (39% or 226 SOAs* Increased use of performance contracts and fixed-pn<-e 
cent-acts with program operators, belie\cd by many practitioners to be a way to 
reduce ».osts and increase placements, was njted by respondents in more than one* 
third of the SDAs (35% or 203) 

A change in the mix of clients served was viewed almost uni\ersally as a 
negative result of the 70 percent stipulation by the interviewees In over one-third 
of th* 1 SDAs (203) respondents pre^ .ted that the level of service to particular client 
groups would be ..lt'jred, while in 25 percent of the SDAs (147). such changes in 
client mix were expected to result in 'creaming" enrollees'l It should he noted, 
however that in most SDAs, client mix alteration or "creaming" does not mean a 
reduction in the lev el of service to welfare recipients In fact, in less than 10 perccn* 
of the SDAs (53) interviewees anticipated serving fewer welfare clients This can be 
explained b> two factors. First, because the welfare po± lation is explicit ir* ntified 
as a pnont\ group in the legislation, many JTPA administrators feel lhat it is not 
feasible lo ^dm.e their level of service Second, the problem of stjpends and support 
scrvies i r,ften believed to be less acute for this population, as agreements are often 
deve^'pec .vith the welfare agency to continue such support .ilc the recipient is 
enrolled in a jcb training program 

One final program feature expected to be affected in a substantial number of 
SD\s is the length of training activities offered to needy clients Respondents in 
one third (194) of the SDAs indicated tnat the> would operate shorter training 
programs because of the 70 percent requirement and the increased emphasis on 
placement While reduction in the training period will likely result in more 
participants being served, itmay discourage SDAs from offering lcngthv training for 
higher skill levels 



« i Ci« aming >v a arm *hicr rtM^ix lo m !< Cling LCfinnimcdllv tK,id\ ml id (i p .Minn in' - \\ K> 
vuuiM r>i'nfil ro<M from -bori Orm IrMimng L^ultinij in lc<< vtr\ h i "u 1 1 .«nL»- r hu nn-: in«.'i \>r 
< r i* -Mdnci 
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TAHLK XIV 
Kxpected Impact of the 70^ Requirement 



KxpCL ted Impact 



Number of SDAs 



Percent of SDAs 



Pi o\ w< ,j jf ^nupoi i scrv it/ b ihi ou^h 


230 


39 


othtr 'iciivmcchaMstns 


Incrca'.t in on 'ht joo Ir uning 


226 


39 


M'iniiipn. «. un tr lining .ind 

pint ,(M 


214 


37 


Change in cln.nl mix 


203 


35 


Increase in cm rfurmance 






lontrdt 1 1 no 


203 


15 




147 


-5 


Shorter Ir irn^ cvclcs 


194 


33 


'v rve ft vm r » t ifjre noun nts 


53 


9 



Per f o rm rince Contract i n g 

As indicated in the preceding section, the requirement that 70 percen* of the 
funds be used r 0r training ^ *s led man) SDAs to use performance contracting The 
use of performance or fixed pnee contracts has also been cited by a number of 
practit.oners as an efiect>\e and fairly easy way to promote quality training and 
placement following program term) ntion A key feature of the 'aw is its emphasis 
on performance management of program outcomes rather than compliance with 
regulations to ach'eve results Administrative principles relating to the new 
performance not process ' philosophy ar-j expected to include using program funds 
rfs human capital investment;, upon which a healthy return should be realued 
enppasmrg the quality of training and job placement not just the quantity of 
p'.n.tmtnts reuarn.ngext molar} performance, and sanctioning poor performance 

Data indicate that Hose to 65 percent of all SDAs (371) will use performance 
contracting .vhile another 15 percent of SDAs (85) are considering it Information in 
T.ible \\ w<> hat amung t],ose SDAs which ha\e alrendv opted for this approach 
jrnu st . alf '156 SDAs; will u.e performance dntniting for at least 75 percent of 
thei. Ironing programs Another 17 percent (Or 64) will use this approach for one- 
half to ti rce quarters of their skill training contrr as 
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Less than 25<& 
25-50% 
51 75% 

More than 75 r / 



TABLE XV 
Performance Contracting 
Try m 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 [ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m 



55 
57 



64 



156 



I I I 1 I I 1 I I I I 1 1 I jj JjJ M i I 1 I I I I 1 I I I I 1 I I I i I I I 1 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
Percent 



Suppor t Servic es/Needs Based Payments 

Although the law allows a broad range of supportive services and allowances to 
be provided Lo participants on a needs basis, the 70 percent requirement restricts an 
SDA's options with respect to the levels and types of assistance that may be possible 
Despite ihe 30 percent limit on non-training expenditures, 85 percent (494) of the 
SD\s will provide some type of support service, while slightly more than half .T 4) 
will offer needs based payments Most respondents indicated, however, that such 
services or payments would be minimal (e g , day care would only be provided during 
the enrollce s first week of on-the Job training, stipends would be far less than 
minimum wage, such as $6 per day) 

To accommodate certain SDAs w jse target populations have unique economic 
characteristics the law requires that the state waive the 15 percent limitation on 
suppc rtive services, wages, and allowances, if certain conditions are met and if the 
waiver is r^que^ted by the PIC in the local plan Interviewees indicated that only a 
small percentage of the SDAs (lKc or 69) were seeking a waiver, another 30 SDAs 
(13^) wcr*_ considering applying for a waiver Waner* do not relieve SDAs from 
■n.et.ng performance standards, which may explain why lew SDAs have requested 
vaivers 

Employ me r, t G e ner atingActtvities 

J TV \ utrrMts the use of funds for employment generating actr '.ties (EGA* 
t-ro\tdeJ V- it !hr\ contribute to increased job opportunities for eligible persons 
r mpl'-ymcnt generating activities might include the marketing of JTPA programs 
and services, labor market analysis and job development activ ties Slightly less 
♦ han two thirds of the ^SDAs (367) plan on undertaking some type of employment 
i^m r.il'nL' actmt\ dunng JTPA. s firs* year Interw wu*s in 1C m rcpnt of the SDAs 
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( i I) mounted that they had not vet determined the feasibility of i -ing fu-uK for this 
type of activity Interviewees in the overwhelming major*. t> of these 367 SlMs 
indicated, however, that the level c "funds spent on employment gencr ttmg services 
would be significantly less than 'Se amount prcviouslv spent under Title \II of 
CETA 



CONCLUSION 

The results of this survey illustrate the crucial nature of JTPA s nine month 
transition period In fact, many of the survey respondents indicated that they 
viewed this phase as one of learning and experimentation The transition from 
CETA to J 1 PA created major changes in the employment and training system, with 
repercussions felt at the national, state, and local levels Planning for the new 
program w as done on an extremely tight schedule with man) PICs just crgani/cd as 
plans had to be uhmitted At ihe same time, CETA client services '\cre being 
rowded while c''u-rs had to be dosej out Hence all across the country, many 
DAs are ironu. >ut the details of their job training plans 3S they go along. PIC 
member? continue to refine their understandi-»i; of the program and their uw n i nlcs 
and responsibilities and states and localuies arc working thiough major 
adjustments in then relationships under the "new federalism" approach to job 
training programs It appears that the initial JTPA start up pro* cfs has been 
helpful allowing policymakers, staff, and other involved groups to gain a Natter 
sense of programmatic needs through actual experience before developing and 
implementing their two year plans In this instance change Ins pru\en to be a 
positive factor, resulting in an apparent strengthening of the job training system 
through a rather rapid evolutionary process 

The sharing of information on programmatic problems and progress is critical 
to the positive evolution of JTPA The data presented in this report pro\ ide valuable 
insights into the new employment and training ^vs'em at it* \ery in'tial stages of 
implrmentrttion Information of us sort, ja there on a regular ba^is and used 
effectively, can have important impacts on job trail ing programs for the 
disadvantaged In particular practitioners and policymakers can use this study to 
increase their knowledge of the adm.nistration and delivery of tervices svstem wide 
and n muare ,ind contrast their own bDA activities with those of others' Although 
iudg"mt nts^ with re'-puc to t^e long term imoact fi nc program cannot be made 
from these findings S w h data provide a \a!uabie source o. oasthne information for 
comparison with future studies 

The value of this information to practitioners is apparent gi\ en their le\el of 
intt st and willingness to participate in the survey espectallv since it Has 
cor nucUd at the height of the transition Their willingness lo participate and share 
i nf.r nation bodes well for the employment ,md training system, 'or it shows that the 
spirit of coopera lion envisioned in the law is indc ed in practice 
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APPENDIX II 



USTOKSKRVIOK DKLIYERY \RKAS 



DUti ibution of Scimcc Pclixciy Aicas 



SUiCSDA 



STAIKOK \UB\MA 

1 Mobile 

2 Birmingham 

3 Go\ e rnor's L n i fi ed A re i 

SIAlKOt Al ASKA 

1 Fairbanks 

2 \nchurage 

3 State Wide SDA 

AM KKICAN SAMOA 
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ST A I'K OK CALIFORNIA 

14. hung Beach 

15 LA City 

16 LA County 

17 Orange 

18 Pasadena 

19 Riverside 

20 San Bernardino City 

21 San BernardinoCountv 

22 San Diego 

23 Santa Barbara 

24 v'entura 

25 Alameda 

26 Contra Costa 

27 San Francisco 

28 No Santa Clara V. lie 

29 Oakland 

30 Mann Count} 

31 Richmond 

32 San Benito 

33 San Mateo 

34 Santa Clara 

35 Santa Cru7 

36 Sonoma 

37 \mador 

38 Butte 

39 Sutter. V u ba 

40 Napa Val'ev 

41 Sacramento 

42 San Jmquin 

43 Solano 

44 Stanisl&js 

45 Yolo 

46 Golden Sierra 

47 Humholt 
Ab Mendocino 

49 Nortec 

50 Shasta 
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STA rK OK COLORADO 
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2 hi Paso 
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SKAIKOKCONNKCTICl '!' 

1 Bridgeport, Norwa Ik 

2 New Britain Bristol 

3 Danbury Torrington 

4 \\ illamantic Damelson 

5 Hartfor. 

6 Menderi Middlesex 

7 NewHa\tn 

8 New London 

9 Watcrbur> 

SPA I K OK DhLW * UK 

1 State Wide SDA 
ms'lKlCTOKCOLLMBIA 

1 DC PIC 
S- WE OK KI OKI HA 

1 Escarrbia 

2 Okaloosr. 

3 B-n 

4 LEON 

5 Ximhii? 
h Du-.al 

7 Cla> 

6 Citrus 

9 VolUaift 

10 Seminole 

11 Orai,jTf 

12 Brevird 

13 Pw 

14 HiIKbort. 

15 Pinilla* 

16 Lpc Count\ 

17 Palm Bf a< n IMC 
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19 SjiMMita 

20 PnlK 

21 St Lucia 

22 Collier 

23 t>o,\ ird 

24 Dr-de 
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1 North \\ est Georgia 
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SIATK OK GKORGIA 

7 Middle X 

8 Heart cf Georgia X • 

9 Central Savannah X 

10 Georgia South Oastal X 

11 ChatamCountv X 

12 Southwest Georgia X 

13 South Georgia X 

14 Atlanta X ' 

15 Dekalb ^ X 

16 Cla\Un Count> X 

Gl AM X 

SI A I K OK HAWAII 

1 Hawaii X 

2 Maui X 

3 Oahu X 

4 Kani X 

SIA'IK OK 11) \HO 

1 Ko*»tenai X 

2 Latah X 

3 \da Boise X 

4 Twin Kails X 

5 Bannock Pocatello X 

6 Rexbur b - X 

M \ I K Of- I LI 1NOIS 

1 Lake X 

2 Mcllnnrv X 

3 Win rfaagn X 

4 Carull X 
a Kane 

6 Ducape X 

7 BVante of O ok Count} X 

J« Nor'n W t *>l Muniripal X 

9 Crucitro X 

H Will X 

11 KanaW'e X 

12 la<vll" X 

13 F - -* I- Im -nd X 
l; >\inx X 
la IVana X 

16 :..'tvd: x 

17 Cna.rrp.tij.r X 
\f \»"ni' - X 

. n X 

»m - . i.n X 

21 M n^ «n X 
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1 \\ i*shm b t»in X 

2 Povev X 

3 Sullivan X 

4 Wavne X 
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8 Fulton X 
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10 Elkhart X 

11 Si Jc-eph^ X 

12 Monro* 3 X 

13 Li>VrtP X 
J Lake v 

15 Hj pi ( .mnr X 

16 \ ipo X 

17 Dekalb X 

srxrKOH IOWA 

1 Clavtun X 

2 Mitfhpll X 

3 Bucnd \ '^ta X 
1 Wotdbu-, X 
j Cm 'noun X 
b Marshall X 

7 Bl.»<l»ha*t X 

8 Dubuque X 
r ' Sett X 

IU Linn X 

11 Ja.pcr X 

12 Carroll X 

13 Pottawat' nne X 

14 I n»on X 
i;> Ju r rM,n X 
in I) "> A' nL"« 

si \ I K OK KANSXS 
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, r , , \ 

, \\ „i., X 
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STA'I K OK MASSACHUSETTS 

6 Hampden X 

7 Metro North X 
S Metro South-West X 
9 Bedford, Cape Cod fi Island X 

10 Northern Essex (Lawrence) X 

11 Northern Middlesex X 

12 Northern Worcester X 

13 Coastal X 

14 Southern Essex X 

15 Southern Wor. ester X 

STATK OK MICHIGAN 

1 Allegan and OtU.wa X 

2 Arenac X 

3 Barry Burnt h X 

4 Ray Siginaw X 

5 Berrien Van Burer. X 

6 Central L pper Peninsula X 

7 Detroit X 

3 Downriver CC X 

9 Eastern Upper Peninsula X 

10 Gen esse X 

I' Gratitot X 

12 Hillsdale JacKSon X 

13 Huron X 

14 Kalamazoo X 

15 Grand Rapids X 

16 WestCtntral X 

17 I anting Tn County X 

18 Ann Arbor X 

19 Macomb and St Clair X 

20 Muskegon and Oceana X 

21 NE Lowt Michigan X 

22 N W Lower Traverse X 

23 Oakland X 

24 R.ntiac X 

25 Wayne X 

26 Western Upper Peninsula X 
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2 Minnesota CEP X 
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4 Duluth X 
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9 Hennepin Carver, Scott Co X 
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10 Minneapolis X 

11 Dakota X 

12 St Paul X 

STATE OK MISSISSIPPI 

1 Gulf Coast SDA X 

2 Jackson X 

3 State Wide SDA X 

STATK OK MISSOURI 

1 N W Trenton X 

2 Area II Shelby X 

3 Kansas City X 

4 Johnson, Sedalia X 

5 Jefierson City X 

6 St Louis County X 

7 Ozarks Jasper X 

8 Greene Springfield X 

9 Camden X 

10 West Plains Howell X 

11 Cape Girardeau X 

12 Balance of Jackson X 

13 St Louis City X 

14 St Charles X 

15 Franklin X 
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2 Grc ' t Nebraska X 
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1 Northern X 

2 Southern X 
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STATE OK NKW JERSEY 

7 Passaic Count> 

8 Mercer County 

9 Gloucester County 

10 Jersey City 

11 Union County 

12 Newark 

13 Somerset Hunterdon 

14 Warren-Sussex 

15 Burlington 

16 Atlantic/Cape Ma> 

17 Cumberland/Salem 

18 Camden 

19 Hudson 

STATE OF NKW MfvXICO 

1 Albuquerque 

2 State-Wide SDA 

STATE OK NEU YORK 

1 Broome Tioga County 

2 DutrhessPutnam 

3 Chemung-Steuben/Schuyler 

4 Columbia'Creene 

5 Orange 

6 Su!h\an 

7 Ulster 

8 Yonkers 

9 Niacra 

*0 OvsterBa> 

11 Hempstead 

12 Suffolk 

13 New York Cit\ 

14 Westchester County 
(excluding Yonkers) 

15 Rockland 
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17 Fulton 'Montgomer>/Schol<ine 

18 Saratoga'WarrenAVashington 
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20 lefftrsun Lewis 

21 St Law rt nee 
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23 Ch'.n?ngo Delaware Ostego 
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S'I'A IE OK NEW YOKK 

30 Monroe Co (excluding Rochester) X 

31 Genesee'LiVingston Orleans/ Wyoming X 

32 Buffalo/Cheekowaga/Tonowanda X 

33 Eric Co (excluding Buffalo) X 

34 Allegheny, Cataraugus/CKautaugu a X 
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South Central 
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North Fast 
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1 Multnomah \V3sh1ngton 

2 Clackamas 

3 Marion 
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6 Jackson Josephine 
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8 City of Portland 
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Pitt { ouri*h Cil\ 
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STATK OK PENNSYLVANIA 

16 Montgomery County X 

17 Northumberland, Columbia, X 
Union/ JuniatajSnyder/Montour 

18 Philadelphia City X 

19 SETCO X 

20 Southern Alleghenjes Consortium X 

21 Tn-County Manpower X 

22 Washington Greene Co-inties X 

23 Westmoreland Lafayette Counties X 

24 Way ? Pike/Monroe/Carbon X 

25 W yomi ng Sulh v a nTioga.'B. accord X 

26 MtKcan PotierElk/Cameron/ X 
Jt fferson Clearfield 

27 Wk Count} X 

PL KK I'O KICO 

1 S?r Juan X 

2 Bilu ucofPuert' Rico X 

STATK OK RHODK INLAND 

1 State Wide SDA X 

2 Providcme X 

3 Woonsock»"t X 

ST*%TK ok SOL TH CAROLINA 

1 StateWideSDA X 
SI A TK OK SOL I H DAKOTA 

! State W ide SUA X 
STATK Oh I KNNKSSKK 

Lnicn X 

> G'^ne X 

J Krr«x\. X 

4 Roane X 

5 McM..f»rd X 

6 Hamilton X 

7 Smi'h X 

8 Chi atK n X 

9 \ -hi.il * X 

10 C'fft." X 

11 Ptrrx X 

12 Ha\uoud X 

13 T.r-u.n X 
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STATK OK TEXAS 

1 Alamo X 

2 Austin X 
v 3 Br; zos Valley X 

4 Cameron X 

5 Balance of Capital Planning X 

6 Central Texas X 

7 Balance ofC ;t Bend X 

8 Ccncho Valley X 
f 9 Corpus Chriiti X 

10 Balance of Dallas X 

11 Dallas X 

12 Deep East Te v as X 

13 EastTexas X 

14 Ft Worth Arlington X 

15 Golden Crescent X 

16 Balance of GulfCoast X 

17 Balance of Harris X 

18 HeartofTexas X 

19 Hidalgo and Willacy X 

20 Houston X 

21 Lubbock X 
21 Middle Rio Grande X 

23 North Centra Texas X 

24 North EastTexas X 

25 North Texas X 

26 Panhandle X 

27 Permian Ba^in X 

28 South East Texas X 

29 Balance of South Plains X 

30 South Tex^ X 

31 Texoma X 

32 Balance ofTorrent X 

33 L coer Rio Grande X 

34 West Central X 

I RLST IT KKllOKIESOr 

THE P\CIFIC ISLANDS 

1 The RtpubhcofPalau \ 

2 Tht Republic of the Marshall X 
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1 Weber Morgan \ 

2 S»lt Lake Citv X 

3 n.ntb x w 

4 MuunUinhnd X 

5 Bear River X 
8 SixCounlv X 

7 South Wist X 

8 I mtah R -sin \ 

9 South F isl X f 
SIX IK Or \ r KMOM 

1 State W'dcSDA X 
M \I K,Or \ I KG! MA 

1 Planning H-strictM*. II \ 

2 Planning Ui.tncls 111 &1\ X 

3 I- iflh District K&.TCon*tirlium X 

4 Planning Districts VI 4. Ml X 
i Planning Disti icis IX & X X 
G Planning Di-lncts UII XI\ & \1X X 

7 Plann nj T)i*lriuX\ X 

8 CilvofKuh"i<<nd X 

9 Pi n insula Office of M inpower X 
Pro^r.trrs X 

lit Bax CWsrrtitim X 

11 Souihe intern fide \\ a Ur Area X 

Manpower Xuthnrit) X 

11 Nnrtnern \ i rtxi n i ,t Manpower G n^ortiuin \ 

)] Mcxindn i \rli"^nn X 

14 Central Piearnont Emp!o\ mcnt \ 

Consortium 

\ IKG1N ISI \M)S X 
SI \ I KOr \\ AslliMilON 

1 Olvmpr X 

2 Pacific Mrilirt .IP X 

^ North st \ 
\ Snon- T n X 

"j KinL- S. \ 

t> rii«'.n.» X 

7 South \\ i-st X 

Grant X 

«J Fr \ allex X 

I<i »■ .«:;, r n H T1 , n ^ 
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X 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Kolberg. We will complete the panel, 
and then each of you may have a few questions. The next witness 
is Ms. Marsha Oliver. 

STATEMENT OF MARSHA OLIVER, PRESIDENT, INDIANAPOLIS 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL, INC., ON BEHALF OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

Ms, Oliver. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Marsha Oliver, chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Private Industry Councils and president of the Indianapolis 
Private Industry Council. I welcome the opportunity to speak with 
you today and am encouraged by this hearing. 

I bnng a message to you today on behalf of more than 600 pri- 
vate industry councils and their more than 11,000 private sector 
volunteers, all of whom want you to know that JTPA is working. 
It's working for unemployed adults, it's working to help youths 
enter the labor force, and it's working for businesses, large and 
small It's making partners of local elected officials, business and 
community leaders, In what is a relatively short period of time, 
these partnership have not only flourished, but have resulted in 
some very creative solutions co some age old problems. 

It is with that enthusiasm in mind that I ask you to consider 
three suggestion on the JTPA implementation, allocation of funds 
to States, the impact of serving certain target groups on perform- 
ance standards. First, implementation, I have already said it is 
working. The hands off attitude of the Department of Labor and 
the willingness to let locals plan and develop their own programs 
have made PICs realize how capable they -eally are. In fact, in 
this relatively unrestricted environment, you could say PICs are 
on a fast track. 
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What we need now is training and technical assistance which 
only DOL can spearhead. We realize the new futures of JTPA and 
the history of job training are based on rich experiences with past 
Federal programs. Performance contracting, performance stand- 
ards, youth competency standards, what has worked for decades, 
what hasn't, DOL has the raw data which we need to come up with 
some creative long-term solutions, but we have no time nor desire 
to reinvent the wheel. 

Further, we ask that DOL provide more definitive guidance, es- 
pecially regarding the content of Federal audits. PIC's as much or 
more than any group want fair and reasonable accounting in JTPA 
expenditures. However, in the absence c r guidance, States feel com- 
pelled to create needlessly complex systems to second guess the Fe- 
derals. I, and those I represent, say the potential waste this repre- 
sents both in dollars and manpower is reason enough to come up 
with those guidelines now. Again, PIC's do not view these sugges- 
tions as infringements on their territory. We ask that the Depart- 
ment develop a process of identifying information and technical as- 
sistance needs that define a priority, bid national funds, and that it 
provide leadership in coordinating national, regional, and State ef- 
forts. 

Second, the allocation of funds to States specifically State and 
sub-State allocation formulas under JTPA, as we're all aware and 
has been previously testified, JTPA uses a very complex formula to 
determine fund amounts on the basis of poverty and levels of struc- 
tural unemployment. These are relatively constant factors. There- 
fore, it would be natural to assume that funding shifts would not 
shift widely from year to year. Well, let us all hope that they do 
not, because it would be almost impossible to market a stable em- 
ployment and training system without stable infrastructure of 
which funding is the key. This is needed for title II-A, title II-B 
and title III. 

Lastly, performance standards. Here is an issue deeply affected 
by the recordkeeping requirements of JTPA. The data that is col- 
lected now helps to determine what the standards will be for the 
future. Where earlier I mentioned the need to simplify the system, 
here is a case where a few cosmetic changes to forms or systems 
can result in more representative performance standards. Filling 
gaps under client characteristics, such as educational levels and 
the amount of weeks on welfare, would certainly have the potential 
of impacting national performance standards. Also being able to 
add the attainment of youth employment competencies to the Fed- 
eral report form would be nice since over 300 PIC's have worked 
ior almost 2 years to develop local systems and now have no way to 
show that they are on target. 

Since I have been talking about recordkeeping, I would like to 
take that a step further and say that NAPIC is in favor of postpro- 
gram followup on JTPA clients. We support it because it is really 
the only way on a local level to eay to taxpayers JTPA offers great 
return on investment. Again, we see the Department of Labor 
taking the lead so that States, SDA's, can eventually share compa- 
rable information. 

And so to summarize, you have 11,000 private sector volunteers 
out there who want you to know JTPA works. Now that we've 
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proved what we c& - do for you, we are here to tell you what you 
can tic for us. That is make technical assistance a priority. We are 
moving too fast for it not to be. Since JTPA is targeted to a con- 
stant and structurally unemployed ana economically disadvan- 
taged, don't let current funding formulas be influenced by small 
movements in local cyclical unemployment. And last, allow us at a 
local level to reahy serve the most in need. We know the system 
will operate uuly as well a* the information entered into it. Make 
it possible for us to tell you more so that JTPA can progress 
through its odolesc^nce and into maturity. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. T^ank you, Ms. Olive*' . 

[The prepared statement of Marsha M. Oliver follows:] 

Prepared Statement ot Marsha M. Oliver, President, Indianapolis Private In- 
dustry Council, Inc., on Behalf op the National Association or Private In- 
dustry Councils 

Mr. Chairman, Member i of the Subcommittee, I am Marsha Oliver, President of 
the Indianapolis Private Industry Cjncil, Inc. and Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tor.? of the National Association of Private Industry Councils (NAPIQ. The Indian- 
apolis Private Ii dustry Council serves as the administrative entity for Job Training 
Partnership Art lands in Marion County, Indiana, which ' ^k<* j& tLe City of Indi- 
anapolis. NAPIC is the only national membership or^an u...i for Private Ii"".ustry 
Councils (PICs). x, membership in NAPIC is open to alK e Uiriusl/Y Councils and 
State Job T ting Coordinating Councils (SJTCCs). Tu»~ association has approxi- 
mately -nenber PICs at this time. 

I am . ?ased > -> appear before you today at this oversight hearing tc discuss the 
Job Training Pai.nership Act (JTPA) ana its implementation at the federal, state 
and local levels. 

My major message today, Mr. Chairman, is that the Job Training Partnership Act 
vorking very well indeed. It is working for unemployed adults and youth prepar- 
to enter the world of woik; it is working for large and small employers and it is 
working for all our citizens through increased productivity by equipin? T *eople to go 
from taxpayer dependency *x> economic self sufficiency in cities, to* *«* and rural 
communities across this nation. The thousands of business and other community 
volunteers who serve on over 600 private industry councils and state councils have 
ma 1 ? a positive difference to the nation's job training and placement Drograms. The 
dynt nic partnerships between elected officiate and ivate industry councils r ake a 
real difference. So to does the increased communication between governors and local 
employers through state councils and PICs that has led to a new spirit of coopera- 
tion in consid3iing the educational and economic development needs in the states. 

Mr. Chainr.an, we should not be surprised by thesp accomplishments. After all, 
these outcomes are among those you in the Congress espc aA when y~u drafted the 
Job Training Partnership Act. We the PIC volunteers a*id professional administra- 
tors of JTPA are proud of the accomplishments of this program in two short years. 
As you will recall, public confidence in federal jo» training programs had st lously 
eroded a few years ago. Today, however, positive srticJ38 on the business support for 
these programs, on the general qual ty of these programs, and on the community 
support for an 1 participation in theef ; programs is routine in the media of hundreds 
of communities 

Nonetheless, while we belie v*. iiiat the successes of JTPA are rightly recounted 
and due credit given, we also recognize areas for improvement and problems we 
must address. This also should come as no surprise. Virtually all feder**' programs 
that serve a variety of goals, population groups and regions of the country have en- 
gendered disagreements as to mission and perf^ i^ance. it is in a spirit of construc- 
tive dialogue, attempting to understand our successes and our shortcomings, to find 
solutions that work, to clarify the £oals of our endeavors that we join this hearing 
today. 

M" Chairman, we are particularly pleased to note the new leadership at the De- 
pa: ..lent of Labor and its Emt^oyment and Training Administration. Since his con- 
firmation in June, Secretary r'ihiam Brock has re in vigors ted the Department with 
his own ense of mission and service. We believe that Mr, Brock is uniquely quali- 
fied to provide the same leadership to the business community, elected officials and 
the professionals in the job training network. Mr. Roger Semerad, the designee as 
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Aitfistant Secretary for Employment and Training, is a seasoned veteran of job 
training programs from a variety of perspectives. Together, they have set youth edu- 
cation and employment, productivity, worker displacement and improved coordina- 
tion with education and economic development as the primary issues of their 
tenure. Plus will share this assessment. PICs look forward to leadership, assistance 
and support from the Department and the Congress as we move to address these 
important issues. 

IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, from NAPIC's vantage point the 
implementation of JT^A appears to have gone smoothly in the main. The advent of 
JTPA presented major challenges to states and localities in forging policy develop- 
ment and administrative structures that .^et the requirements of JTTPA. These 
ch nges ha'* the potential to c.eate a chaotic situation during the transition period. 
Instead the system handled the changeover in an organized and systematic fashion. 
Results from the first National Alliance of Business, Westat and Independent sector 
surveys support our more subjective reading. Credit is due policymakers at all levels 
of the system for this accomplishment. 

During the implementation of JTPA, the Department of Labor promised states 
and localities a i\ands-off approach in keeping with the spirit of state and local deci- 
sion-making unaorpinning the law. The Department kept its promise, allowing 
states and localities to define their partnerships and develop policies and procedures 
for doing business. In turn, states and SDAs and their PICs developed the procedur- 
al, administrative and institutional framework for JTPA. 

The Department's approach was to be preferred f o one tnat emphasized detailed 
federal regulation. At the same time, however, this approach has left a number ^ 
questions unanswered and issues in doubt. Now that PICs have turned to matters of 
program design, assessment and oversight, NAPIC hears the same questions r ised 
over and over again. The consistency of certain questions suggests, we believe, that 
the Labor department could play a constructive role oy moving rapidly to address 
these matters through the development of a national plan for technical assistance, 
training, information sharing and other forms of guidance. 

Over the past three years, the National Association of Private Industry Councils 
has been active in providing training and technical assistance to local PICs and 
their staffs. It has been our experience that not only are a majority of PIC members 
new to this system, but so are a great number of their staffs. This being the case, 
Uchnical assistance for the policymakers, administrators and program operators is 
of the utmost importance. It also is one of the areas where the Labor Department 
cen play an appropriate and constructive r^le. 

We have in mind both the training and technical assistance that is required be- 
cause of the r^w features of JTPA and training that draws upon the rich experience 
of past federal initiatives as well as innovative approaches that have emerged under 
JTPA. In th« ilrgt instance, we suggest that a positive contribution can be made in 
such areas as wrformance contracting, performance standards and PIC approved 
youth employment competency systems. Jn the second instance, we note thr wealth 
of information that exists on successful efforts from the previous /o decades of fed- 
* ral job training experiences, especially information on effective strategies in assist- 
ing disadvantaged youth. Under JTPA a number of good idaas hr.ve been tried in 
specific program areas as well as in marketing and coordination with relaUd sys- 
tems in economic development, welfare and education. 

Investments in those who plan, oversee and operate this new system are impor- 
tant and will pay dividends through improved quality and efficiency at the state 
and local level. p rivate employers have long recognized this fact in their businesses. 
JTPA's volunteers, elected officials and professional staff are its major asset. We do 
not have time to reinvent the wheel. The Department sh^uM take ~ . sadership role 
in providing training and technical assistance on proven strategies i; this program 
is to prosper as a model for federal, state and local cooperation. ' 

I would not like to turn in somewhat more detail to a few of the areas where fed- 
eral leadership and support appears most appropriate. One of the most critical 
changes and important innovations to the employment and training system was the 
institutionalization of the performance standards. The Department deserves credit 
for the deliberate approach that was developed for disigning and implementing the 
performance standards. However, the performance standa. Js system is complex. It 
involves both statistical analysis and an understanding of process. States and local- 
ities have not received the kind of in-depth training necessary to make the perform- 
ance standard' system work as effectively as it might. As yor. know, states and 
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SDAs have been quite successful in meeting the various standards - promulgated 
by the Labor Department. However, we are concerned that states and SDAs do rot 
have the information they need to use performance standards to measure perform- 
ance against locally determined goals 

All too often, the standards are driving the system Li a rigid fashion rather than 
measuring the efficacy of local decisions. As designed by Congress, these standards 
were flexible — taking into account a local arees decision to work with harder-to- 
serve youth or choosing higher skill, longer term training strategies. However, we 
are concerned that the flexibility of the performance system is rarely understood 
and, therefore, almost never used. To ensure the credibility end usefulness of a 
system that most of us supported, it is important that the Department provide for 
adequate training in this area. NAPIC, in conjunction with the National Governors 
Association has been offering training in this critical area, but more needs to be 
done. 

In addition to performance s'andards, we find that the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the audit process remains one of the major concerns of administrators and 
volunteers alike. The Department of Labor has provided very little quidance to 
states in this regard States have found themselves in a position of imposing more 
statewide regulations than might be necessary for fear of the unknown content of 
federal audits. The major issue in this regard is whether the federal government 
will accept state rule-making concerning allowable JTPA expenditures (provided, of 
course, such rules are consistent with reasonable accounting standards and audit 
procedures). All too often the Department prefers to tell the States that interpreta- 
tions of the law are up to the Governor while reserving the right to determine the 
meaning of the law independently during federal audits. Clearly, this posture has 
led to increased red tape and paper work at the state and, therefore, local levels. 
Too often, SDAs are losing the promised benefits of an Act that emphasizes results 
over process and record 1 ig. It is time for the Department to provide relief in 
this regard. Only federal ^ance will discourage states from needlessly creating 
complex management, accounting and auditing procedures simple to insure that 
they are not second guessed at the federa 1 level. 

There are a number of additional areas where a federal presence in the technical 
assistance field would prove beneficial. For example, PIC approved youth employ- 
ment competency systems, as authorized in Section 106 of the Act, offer a key 
method of forging cooperative relationships between PICs and public secondary edu- 
cation systems. PIC members recognize that school reform is essential to solving the 
problems which they attempt to address in adults. NAPIC believes that business in- 
volvement with educators in developing such competencies offers a positive contri- 
bution to cur educational systems. In the youth employment and education area, 
NAPIu has joined with a number of national organizations sharing and technical 
assistance. These recommendations have been shared with the Secretary. 

If time permitted, we could go on to list topics from older worker employment to 
the necessary elements of a PIC-LEO Agreement for where DOL provision of, finan- 
cial support for, or coordination of existing efforts might prove beneficial. 

The Department currently invests ia information and technical assistant 
through m-house efforts ana contracts with a variety of public, nonprofit and pri- 
vate organizations. Yet the current system often fails to address the most pressing 
needs (as pointed out above, these areas either r quire direct federal involvement or 
more resources than any one group has), often fails to coordinate efforts among na- 
tional and state groups, and does not set priorities, based on state and local input, 
for its staff and contractors to follow. Therefore, we recommend that the Depart- 
ment develop * process for identifying information and technical assistance nr*ds, 
that !t order the^e needs by federal priority, that it bid national funds in respons to 
its priorities, that ; t provide leadership in coordinating national ard regional efforts, 
and that it assist t>.° states in identifying expertise in one state that might be of 
assistance to other sta 4 es so that we gain greater efficiency in our training expendi- 
tures at ail levels. We know that the Secretary is committed to improving federal 
training and technical assistance. We hope that these suggestions are of some assist- 
ance in setting his coming agenda in this regard. 



Mr Chairman, with regard to federal funding of JTPA two points should be em- 
phasized above all others First we need adequate funding to oeliver the potential 
benefits of this program At a minimum, level funding of JTPA in the Fiscal Year 
1986 appropriation is needed. Second, funding of PICs has to be stabilized on a year- 
4 o-year basis. 
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On the second point, the existing J TP A allocation formulas are a major concern 
among all of us. Allocations tor a job training system should be guided by two prin- 
ciples. First, funds should be distributed in a relatively equitable manner on the 
basis of need. As you know, JTPA, through a relatively complex formula, targets 
money on the basis of poverty and level of structural unemployment. Second,— But 
of major importance in the short-run— since we are funding an education and train- 
ing system which requires a stable infrastructure and the capacity t r market its 
product on a reliable basis over time, the funding shifts from year to year should be 
relatively small. 

We believe that these two principles are compatible in f ,he job training arena. 
After all, the programs are targeted to the structurally unemployed and economical- 
ly disadvantaged. This population does not vary dramatically within most communi- 
ties from year to year. Yet JTPA funds, thus far at least, tend to fluctuate widely 
from state to state even with the 90 percent hold harmless provision and to fluctu- 
ate immensely at the PIC level where such a Protection does not exist. 

To many PIP members it does not appear tnat the current formulas are targeting 
to the areas of greatest need but rather are being influc J by small movements in 
state and local cyclical unemployment. As a consequence, several states absorbed 
cuts of the full ten percent and scores of PICs and their SDAs were cut by over 25 
percent for the current program year. PICs cannot operate programs that have the 
confidence of the community— they can neither invest in development nor establish 
a stable source of employers who use theu program— in the face of cuts of this mag- 
nitude. Furthermore, the target population — the low income and the unemployed — 
are virtually unchanged in absolute numbers in the community whose job training 
funds are cut by 40 percent. 

Those of us who support the JTPA system have been discussing the allocation 
shortcomings of the current law for some two years. As you know, the proposed so- 
lutions include: changing the formulas in the Act; applying the 90 percent hold 
harmless at the Service Delivery Level; or identifying adminstrative solutions that 
would not require Congressional action. While the Is X option is now largely moot, 
NAPIC is not certain that we have the necessary data on which to develop an in- 
formed solution. A 90 percent hold harmless might Jock in any inequities of the past 
two years. A rewrite of the formulas by the Congress is fraught with difficulty and 
uncertainly. We do recommend that this Subcommittee look at the matter carefully. 

RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS OF TH<£ JTPA PROGRAM 

While NAPIC continues to support the reduced paperwork of JTPA, there are a 
few areas where we suggest modifications in the current requirements. Above all, 
an item that must be added to the JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR) is the "at- 
tainment of youth employment competencies". Over the past two years over 300 Pri- 
vate Industry Councils have worked to develop a local system of youth emplo; aent 
competencies as a way to broaden their options for youth training strategies and 
therefore youth positive termir, itions. Private Industry Councils took the initiative 
in this arena to exercise their option under section 106 of JTPA with very little di- 
rection from the Department of Labor. At the present time, while PICs are counting 
youth who attain locally developed competencies as a positive termination, this in- 
formation is only corded at the local and state levels. The federal government has 
no idea when it gu lers the data from states how many of the youth positive termi- 
nations nationally are due to the attainment of employment competencies, separate 
and apart from the other positive terminations (placements, entering the military, 
returning to full time school, completing major level of education, or entering non 
Title II training.) This is because at the present time the youth who attain compe- 
tencies are recorded on the JASR with all "other terminations." 

The addition of a data element on the JASR to record attained youth competen- 
cies will meet two purposes. First, such an element will send a message to the 
system thai legitimizes programs that teach youth employability skills but may not 
have placement on the job as the ultimate outcome. It will also support Private In- 
dustry Councils for having taken an intitiative that may have come at potential 
audit risk, by developing their systems of youth employment competencies. Second, 
the adcL'ion, of this data element will assist the overall system in deriving the na- 
tional performance standards. At the present time, it is difficult for the Department 
of Labor to do any modeling (with respect to the regression analysis model) around 
the positive terminauuii rate for youth because their are no discrete numbers for 
this part of the calculation. This has the effect locally of giving greater weight to 
placements than any other terminations for youth. As we all know, some youth may 
require different program objectives to bring them "up to speed" around the skills 
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they need to get and keep entry level jobs in their local communities Without the 
ability to record attained youth competencies as part of the positive termination 
rate, we will continue to send a message tc the system v.hich may result in placing 
youth on jobs before they have the ability to retain these jobs. 

Beyond the youth competency issue, we also recognize that other data on our ef- 
forts is necessary for reasons of assessment and accountability. For example, most 
states require that PICs collect more data on participants than DOL requires and 
v collects. For the most part this is acceptable since we need the data measure our 

progress toward program goals. In most states and locf : es we know n ore about 
the characteristics of our participants, the types of serx es and training they re- 
ceive and the outcomes of their participation than is reflected in federal data. 

One of the uses of the data collected under JTPA is to derive national standards 

♦ within the present DOL performance standards system. While the system presently 
used accounts ibr several client characteristics that have an impact on local per* 
formance, there are other factors that may partially define whether a client is nard 
to serve which are not collected nationally. 

The collection of a few clients factors as eduational levels and amount of weeks on 
welfare would not create additional paperwork requirements. PICs and SDAs would 
benefit from the resultant improvement in the national standards. 

A third issue with respect to record keeping that I would like to address has to do 
with the collection of follow-up data and the implementation of a post-program per- 
formance standards system. The National Association of Private Industry Councils 
supports the collection of follow-up data on JTPA clients. We support them because 
we believe that the system has a lesponsibility to articulate the return on the tax- 
payers investment. We also believe that post-program information can provide credi- 
bility with state legislators and with the private sector. Follow-up information can 
also be particularly helpful in assisting states to coordinate job training programs 
with other state initiatives. 

The National Governors' Association recently completed a survey of the states or 
a variety of performance standards issues and while the report is not complete at 
this time they did discover some important information regarding port-program 
data collection. The survey indicated that twenty-eight states (57% of thote respond- 
ing) have already implement ed a follow-up system which collects some of the infor- 
mation recommended by the JTPA Performance Standards Advisory Committee. By 
the beginning of Program Year (PY) '86 fully 80% of the states which responded to 
their questionnaire plan to have operational systems. The question is no longer 
should follow-up be done, but how a consistent system can be achieved. States and 
local 1 , as well as the Department, will benefit from a national approach to follow-up 
which allows DOL to establish national standards while providing the states and lo- 
calities with the ability to share comparable information. 

TARGET GROUPS 

As the Subcommittee knows, there have been few areas of JTPA that l«ad to as 
much controversy as that of who is being served by JTPA. As we have indicated in 
the past, the first point that needs to be stated is that JTPA is serving eligible indi- 
viduals characterized by poverty, poo? educational attainment, and unemployment. 
This is as the Act intended To the criticism that we are not serving the most diffi- 
cult oi the hard-to-employ, I believe mos* PICs would respond that they are serving 
the motivated from among those who face real barriers to employment. Since we 
can serve three to five percent of the eli&ibles in our communities in any one year, 
this appears to be a reasonable decision. 

* At the same time, ws recognize that our investments in people should go to those 
who will show significant long-term financial gain through our assistance. This o\> 
servation takes us back to our earlier points that JTPA needs a credible follow-up 
system and ; . ueedc constructive assistance in the use of performance standards. It 
also raises the need for greater ^rog^ess in developing the PICs role in joint plan* 

« ning for local Job Service activities. Finally, it suggests that Congress may wish to 

reassess the limit? placed on financial assistance and program design by JTPA. 
Given a growing economy, PICs can train a variety of those in need of help provided 
they are given the financial resources and program tools necessary for tne task at 
hand 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In conclusion, we would summarize our observations and recommendations as fol- 
lows: 
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ii implementation of JTPA was completed in a successful fashion, some 
'r^r volunteerB are now active partners in the job training system; 
The Department ol Labor has primary responsibility for determining the in- 
formational, training and technical assistance needs of the various partners 
under JTPA through efforts that identify the policy and programming needs of 
states, local governments and PICs, fund those aCivities deemed federal prior- 
ities, and coordinate other publicly funded efforts, especially state capacity in 
these areas; 

^Congress and the Department should investigate the issues of equity and 3ta- 
tJpoa in * A fundin & 8ince tnc y arc * central to the long-term viability of 
JTPA, and develop appropriate legislate or regulatory changes; 

Level funding for JTPA should be maintained; and 
^The Department should move swiftly to improve the performance standards 
through the implementation of follow-up procedures, the improvement of the 
data base underlying the standards, including provision for attaining PIC ap- 
proved youth employment competencies, and improved training and technical 
assistance. 

This concludes my formal presentation. Thank you for your attention. I would be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Hayes. Our next witness. 

STATEMENT OF J. MARTIN JENSEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP, INC. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairn an, thank you very much. I am Martin 
Jensen, executive director of the National Job Training Partner- 
ship. We are a national association of some 200 J'^cai and State 
agencies with formal , esponsibilities under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, and we are a broad umbrella organization for all of 
the various State and local partners in the system. 

Mr. Chairman, so much has been said and so many things need 
not be repeated that I will just try to generalize a bit and perhaps 
touch with some slightly different emphases on some of the points 
that have been made rather than belabor the points, because they 
have all been excellent. 

I think in the first instance, I want to say that in its first 2 years 
of operation, the JTPA system has done pretty well what it was 
asked to do as its highest priorities. It got itself established, and it's 
a geographically and political restructuring process that was very 
difficult. The private sector interests have become involved and in- 
dicate that they intend to remain so. The States have assumed pri- 
mary responsibility for administering the programs, and developing 
their own policies and planning mechanisms quite unaccustomed, 
different from what they're accustomed to under the old 
CETA regulations and the Wagner 5 eyser regulation* that provide 
such detailed guidance to them. 

The programs are performance driven, and with heavy emphasis 
on placement at the least cost, and trahrn in a broad sense ab- 
sorbs something like 7 5 percent of the available funds under title 
II-A, so that's what the system was asked to do, and it seems that 
the system has been responding quite well i that. 

In other words, it's important to emphawe that the system has 
been remarkably responsive to national leadership as all of the 
studies have concluded, and as I think Professor Orfield confirmed 
in a very dramatic fashion here today. 

In that context, the hearing of this subcommittee and the new 
leadership of Secretarv of Labor Brock and his team will combine 
or have combined real'y to alert the system to expect somp new sig- 
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nals, and those are forthcoming and will perhaps fail in these 
areas. 

The performance standards, as you heard, are being revised to 
reflect JTPA goals of long return benefits to a broader range of 
participants. The Department is moving cautiously, perhaps too 
cautiously, toward postprogram performance measures based on 
what happens 'jo program graduates some weeks after they leave 
the program. Our own soundings based upon partnership forums 
we held across the country indicate that State and local officials 
are getting ready for the longer term measures, but they ai^ appre- 
hensive about how they will be used and rewards and sanctions 
systems, and how they will impact already strained administrative, 
but particularly program budgets. One key in this whole area has 
already been mentioned to you. I would like to reemphasize the ne- 
cessity for uniform definitions of such terms as participant, termi- 
nation, and placement, for without them, the data we collect and 
the operation of those performance standards cannot be equitable 
across the State, let alone across the country. 

On the problem of youth service, the programs need encourage- 
ment, guidance, technical assistance, some regulatory belief, en- 
couragement and guidance on expanding basic skills training, clear 
guidance on the use of fixed unit price contracts for youth services 
which they have not received, and perhaps clearance in an admin- 
istrative regulation or in policy guid ince to allow the payment to 
youth of earned incentive payments as a mean of coaxing them 
into and keeping them in the programs. 

On services to targeted groups, and especially disadvantaged per- 
sons, this is a major item for national lead"~ *ip to which the 
system is so responsive, and with that, I am .fluent that State 
and local officials will shift their focus away o-om OJT for job 
ready high school graduates to work program designs that rearh 
and serve those with lower skill levels, more of those with lower 
skill levels and bar *rs to employment. 

Since innovation «j a risky business in an environment of compli- 
ance paralysis, a phrase that I think Dr. Orfield rned yesterday, if 
he didn't repeat it today, the system needs reassurance that the 
flexibility it has been told it has will not be repudiated in any new 
guidance or requirements that come out or in the process of the 
audits vet to come. 

On the point of an audit guide, perhaps an audit guide, a nation- 
al audit guide itself is not the best device, but maybe it is. As I 
sense from people in the system, the State and local offices, what 
they want is some sense of confidence, some explicit statement that 
gives them to believe that firm understandings have been reached 
between the employment training administration and the olfices of 
the inspector general, and what the elements of a Federal audit arc 
going to be and what they will expect the States to audit their sub- 
grantees on. 

A final point on technical assistance, so much has been said so 
well today on the need for additional technical assistance for the 
system, and 1 won't repeat tbat, I will just simply suggest for your 
consideration that it may be time to consider reestablishment of an 
Office of Management Assistance, something akin to what was es- 
tablished in 19^9 pursuant to the CETA amendments, perhaps 
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as lar an undertaking, but certainly a devoted undertaking to de- 
velop <x national technical assistance plan in the Department of 
Labor, to identify technical resources and channel funds into those 
areas of technical assistance w>>ere there is high priority in terms 
of the needs of the system. 

Just to ensure that my testimony includes recognition of the 
problem with the r Uocation formulas, the necessity for funding sta- 
bility, legislative remedies may be reqaired ix* that respect, but I 
think the Department could do more to assist the States in admin- 
istrative ways. For example, they could get the State employment 
jecurity agencies and the JTPA agencies together in active work- 
ing groups to help formuHte areas of substantial unemployment, 
those pockets of high unemployment which are a very important 
factor in 4 wo of three formula factors in title II. 

People at the local level tell me that in talking with their State 
officials, t-iey have identified pockets of unemployment, but are 
unable to get them to do the necessary data work to establish those 
ASU's so that they can be used for formula allocations. In title HI, 
there is an emphasis that needs to be made here, that as funds are 
cut as a result of underspending, it's important that that cut be 
combined with some arrangements to distribute those f <ing cuts 
so that the States who have fuily committed their funds are not 
unduly penalized, and that as I understand it, is not included in 
either the House or the Senate appropriations bills at the present 
time. 

Just finally, Mr. Chairman, I would say that as others have said, 
that Secretary Brock and Assistant Secretary designate Semerad 
and his deputy, Robert Jones, are viewed with optimism through- 
cut the system. There is a sense that the Departm?nt has equipped 
itself for the new era of constructive leadership and employment 
training policies and programs. 

I think it's important that if the current limits guidance to 
which the system has become accustomed has caused program pa- 
ralysis, is Professor Orfield has suggested, then new requirements 
could compound that problem if they're not administered delicate- 
ly, a delicate balance between th* need to issue guidance, and at 
the same time to respect the customs that have developed in a 
flexible way so that you can coax the system toward longer term 
benefits for the most in need through only necessa y information 
requirements, throrgh carefully crafted performance measures and 
through clear and consistent articulation of the broader goals ot 
the act. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

(The statement of Mr. Jensen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of J Martin Jensen, Executive Director, National Job 
Training PARTNFjismp, Inc. 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I am Martin Jensen, Executive 
director of the National Job Training Partnership, Inc . an association of some 200 
local and state agencies with formal responsbilities under the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. The Partnership was org. aized in November and December of 1983 by a 
broad group of actors — state and local, public and private — in the new job training 
system and is, the only national organization representing all of the various state 
and iocal "partners" under JTPA. 
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I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you today in another of your 
series of hearings into the operation of progrt ns under the Act. 

The basic purposes of The Partnership are to provide current and historic infor- 
mation on employment and training programs and policies and to facilitate informa- 
tion exchange among JTPA professionals and policymakers at state and local levels. 
Within that context, my testimony reflects concerns expressed in my discussions 
v with our members, as well as my own observations as a former Senate staff profes- 

sional and state CETA administrator who helped with the initial transition to JTPA 
in Illinois. 

OVERVIEW 

It has become customary to say that the JTPA system represents a marked depar- 
ture from federal employment and training progra ms of the past, dating back over 
20 years. It is probably more accurate to say that JTPA is the second major depar- 
ture in a row. ^~he CETA system differed significantly fvom its predecessors with «s 
reliance on local elected officials to plan and administer the programs and its heavy 
emphasis on temporary public service employment. In addition, the concept of pri- 
vate sector involvem r> ' was initiated— and initially tested— under title VII of 
CETA, enacted in 1978 at the behest of President Carter. 

But implementation of the JTPA brought the private sector into fuller involve- 
ment not only in the job training programs directly funded under the Act, but al«o 
in the Job Service- and, through efforts to coordinate, in other human, community, 
and economic development programs that are operated at the local level. 

The other major thrusts of the Act that are usually cited as distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the new system arc: 

Greater responsibilities for state governments; 
Increased emphasis on program performance measures; 
Restrictions on income support and work experience earnings for trainees; 
Prohibition on subsidized public service employment; and 
Job training as a primary emphasis. 
In my view, there are two other areas of difference that helped .o shape the JTPA 
system as it has now become: 

New local alliances lesulting from the restructured geography of service de- 
livery areas; and 

Policy development process that is more complex and interactive than that of 
any other program administered by states. 
The "partnership 1 ' referred to in the title of the Act is a local phenomenon— a 
novel entity (or working arrangement) at the local level between the private-sector- 
dominated Private industry Council, on the one hand, and one or more usually locai 
elected officials. 

In the early days of JTPA implementation, e major question was, "Which local 
elected officials?" For most areas of the country, geographic restructuring of the 
CETA prime sponsor areas was necessitated by JTPA provisions increasing the min- 
imum population to 200,000 and emphasizing coherence of customary labor markets. 
Many of the local officials, who were called on to organize a service delivery area 
and the public half of the partnership, had little experience with program design 
and administration This was particularly true for those whose jurisdictions had 
been served by multi-county, state-operated 'Twl ance- ofstate" programs under 
CETA Many others with direct authority for a local CETA program no longer could 
qualify because of the higher population threshold. 
4 In all of these situations, there had to be literally hundreds of consortium agree- 

ments rmong local elected officials. They were necessary prerequisites for reaching 
understandings about the geography of the sendee delivery area, the place of a vari- 
ety of governmental subdivisions in the public side of the "partnership/ 1 and the 
authority to appoint members of the Private Industry Councils. What is remarkable 
• is that these complex adjustments, and the extensive interaction that were required 

to make them, were made in a few months or, in many cases, weeks. 

At the state level, the act envisions a policy development process and administra- 
tive structure that is also complex and interactive and very different from any other 
federal program administered by the states 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 

How did federal officials, particularly in the Department of Labor, visualize their 
comparatively restricted role in the new system? More restrictively than most ob- 
servers hed imagined they would. 
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The De, artment issued surprisingly concise federal regulations that, in many re- 
spects, either parroted, or referred readers to, the language of the Act itself. 

Grant administration and policy interpretation, which had been decentralized to 
10 regional offices under CETA, was recentralized in the national office. 

An early investment of federal dollars in technical assistance produced a host of 
useful ideas for state and local officials. 

The Department's Inspector General surveyed state agencies to determine their 
readiness to implement JTPA subgrant and financial control systems. 

Preliminary performance standards, based on evaluation measures developed 
under CETA, were refined and issued. 

Federal reporting requirements were prescribed under a doctrine of minimal data 
collection, and to assure availability of broader data for tracking participant impact, 
arrangements were made with the U.S. Census Bureau to collect information for a 
job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS). 

Federal responsibilities were identified in the Act, and "compliance review 
guides" were issued in 1984 to J>-L regional staff for their use in reviewing state 
adr ii nist ration in these areas of explicit federal responsibility. 

But there also was a host of questions from state and local si iff accustomed to 
more explicit guidance from federal authorities and concerned not only about 
"doing it right ' but also about the possible financial consequences of mistakes 
Where the answers were fairly obvious and applicable to the instant case, they were 
often provided in direct, discrete communications. But where the question was of 
some moment and recurred from many quarters, the Department was cautious 
about saying anything to the system as a whole. The governing principle, as ex- 
press* JOL official on several occasions, was as follows: 

"In any decision to issue something, a proposal always is measured against poten- 
tial erosion of our principles that guide us: 
"Training as a primary emphasis, 
"Performance of the program, 
"Private sector involvement, and 
"Role of the states." 

In the early days oi" JTPA implementation, the Department's restraint was con- 
sidered frustrating, Dut as tiie systems have matured over the two years that JTPA 
programs have been operating, the frustration has f^ren way to some intrepid prcb- 
lem-sclving. Constantly remined by the Department of their flexibility— Keaa the 
law; ask the Governor-^tate and local orncials have taken the bit and made many 
decisions without explicit clearance from federal officials. The residual concern, 
however, is that any new policy guidance that may emerge from the Department 
will repatiate the course they chore in an environment of flexibility ar d lead to 
audit exceptions after the fact. 

Under the circumstances, it appears evident that the JTPA system would be more 
comfortable—and better served— if the Department essentially maintained its pos- 
ture of restraint in issuing regulations or guidance which have the strength of fed- 
eral rules. Where flexibility has been conferred— and aiwertised— in the past, it 
should be preserved unless there is significant evidence of illegality or perversion of 
the goals of the Act. 

That is not to say that th* Department should remain as reserved as in the past, 
but as its more active role emerges, it should take two parallel dimensions: 
Direct technical assistance to states having specific problems, and 
Technical assistance and training in broad program breas where trouble is 
evident. 

Mr. Chairman, the President's selection of William Brock as his new Secretary of 
Labor wat well received throughout the employment and training community. In 
his initial appearances, Ik communicated a sense of understanding and concern for 
tiie importance of job tra nine to under-privileged youth and adults and the victims 
of economic dislocation. He also fueled expectations that the Department would be 
more forthcoming and helpful in support of the JTPA and its goals. 

After many weeks of waiting for clearance processes to be completed, the core of 
the Secretary's team has taken shape with the noim. 'ation of Roger Semerad as As- 
sistant Secretary for Employment and Training and Mr. Semerad 's public expres- 
sion of support for retaining Roberts T. Jones as Deputy Assistant Secretary. Each 
of these developments has further encouraged the view that the Department is 
equipping itself for a new era of constructive leadership in employment and train- 
ing pulicies and programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Commission for Employment Policy has observed 
that all major studies of JTPA implementation conclude that the delivery system 
has been remarkably responsive to priorities set at the top. Administration empha- 
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sis on cost and placement results, training, and private sector participation were 
transmitted as much- * / A ot more— by rhetoric as by law and regulations. Thus, it 
is reasonable to expect that, where change is needed in program directions, clear 
statements from Secretary Brock, Secretary-designate Semerad, and Mr. Jones will 
play an important part in shifting the attention of local decision makers to improve- 
ments in program design and results. Their leadership in this vein should be en- 
couraged and given time to take hold. 

Ihey have solicited advice on areas for attention and will be listening with special 
care for your input and that of the Subcommittee. With that in mind, permit me to 
suggest some areas of concern for your consideration. 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

The time has arrived for JTPA performance standards to evolve into measures of 
longer term benefits to participants. Essentially, this means gearing the program 
away from the current primary emphasis on placements at the lowest reasonable 
cost upon completion of participation and toward a fo cus o n more enduring benefits 
of holding a job and increasing earnings as a result of JTPA services. 

This shift would bring the program into conformity with the Congressional intent, 
as expressed Section 106 of the Act — 

"The basic measure of performance for adult training programs under Title II is 
the incre se in employment and earnings and the reductions in welfare dependency 
resulting trom participation in the program." 

The current national standards do not include such measures. 

The Department has moved forward to develop the so-called "post-program per- 
formance measures called for in the Act. It organized a Performance .Uuidards 
Advisory Committee of officials and professionals throughout the system. The com- 
mittee made its recommendation in June. 

Following that report, the National Job Training Partnership held Forums in 5 
cities to promote wider understanding of "post- program" measures and to advance 
the state-local dialogue about them. At the Forums, we learned several things about 
the views of state and local program people or. the longer term measures: 

The cost of designing and conducting participant follow-up surveys will be a prob- 
lem, particularly in small states and SDAs. 

The cost of new program designs aimed at job retention and increased earnings 
could be substantial, resulting in larger investments per participant and some re- 
duction in enrollment?. 

Seventy percent of those completing a questionnaire believed that "post-program" 
measures would enhance the credibility of JTPA programs, but only forty percent 
thought they would affect program quality. 

State and local interests alike were concerned about how new measures would 
affect incentive award and sanction systems and how the measures could be adjust- 
ed locally to take account of community conditions. 

Department staff attended the Forvns in all 5 cities to gauge the concerns related 
to the new measures. 

To be both effective and fair, the movement to "post program" performance 
standards must occur in steps. The advisory committee recommends establishing no 
more than performance measures and related data collection mechanisms for the 
biennium beginning next July 1. These and other data collected in program years 
1986 and 1987 then would be used to construct and test a statistical model that 
would permit adjustments to state and local conditions before im Jementing numer- 
ical standards upon which incentive awards and sanctions could be based and de- 
fended 

Clearly, such an approach would require reliance on the current performance 
standards for at least two more years. This, in turn, calls for immediate attention to 
improve the current system. 

Foremost among its weaknesses is that the data are not comparable from state to 
state, or even from SDA to SDA within the same state. There is no uniform national 
definition of "participant," "termination," or "entered emplo>ment." 

System performance outside the realm of performance standards, which seek to 
meac ire outcomes, also attract attention and evaluation. Among them are the "pro- 
gram inputs"— the number and characteristics of participants enrolled and the serv- 
ices provided for them. A great deal of information on these inputs is collected by 
the Job Training Longitudinal Survey. It tends to show that the JPTA participants 
are not much different from CETA participants, but for a larger proportion of high 
school graduates suggesting a higher degree of job readiness. It also shows that on- 
the-job training and classroom training are the preferred program services. 
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FUNDING ALLOCATIONS 

Mr Chairman, you are familiar with the concerns that have arisen from the 
JTPA allocation formulas, particularly the Title II formula used to make allocations 
for the basic Part A program for youth and adults and ibr the Part B program of 
summer jobs for youth I would bo remiss, however, if I did not briefly review these 
and sever a 1 . tner concerns 

Title II-A 

Som_ 300 SDAs experienced reductions from the previous year in the amount of 
funds they were allocated for the current program year. Over 80 percent of the 300 
lost less than 20 percent, but half of the remainder lost 20-30 percent and the other 
half lost between 30 per—it and 72 percent. In many cases, the losses forced dis- 
mantling of administrative and service delivery structures although large numbers I 
of eligible persons remain available to be enrolled. 

fitle I1~B 

In each of the last two summers, the Congress has appropriated $100 million of 
supplemental funds for the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program and 
directed that they be allocated to SDAs so that the summer program is funded as 
nearly as possible to the level of the previous year. Similar provisions for next 
summer have been adopted by the House in its Labor-HHS-Education appropria- 
tions bill. The Senate Appropriations Committee's version of the bill does not in- 
clude $100 million of supplemental funds, but it does include provisions for offset- 
ting SDA funding losses caused by the regular T ; tle II formula. All cf these adjust- 
ments were occasioned, in the main, by the switch from the CETA allocation formu- 
la, based heavily on youth unemloyment and poverty, to the JTPA formual which 
heavily emphasized total unemployment, over half of which is an adult condition 

Title III 

The Reagan Administration, the House of Representatives, and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee all agree that new funds for the Program year 1986 Disloceted- 
Worker Program should be reduced to $100 million prior levels of $122.5 mil- 
lion. The Congress is concerned about data from the ' lacal year that ended over a 
year ago showing large amounts of unexpended Title III funds at that time States 
nave three countervailing concerns about the impending cuts: 

The data showing purported underspending railed to adequately distinguish be- 
tween obligations for service contracts and expenditures for services provided. 

The funding cuts would not be apportion d to take account of where the under- 
spending is occurring, thus penalizing those states that have fully committed and 
utilized their allotted Title III Funds. 

The decision to bring all of the "excess" ou„ ->f the system thwarts the ability of 
the states to reserve some amount „f the funds for use in connection with impend- 
ing plant or production line closings. 

Meaning of "underspending" 

The concerns of the Administration and Congress about underspending are under- 
standable and, of course, legitimate to the extent that unused funds are not support- 
ing vital services of high national priority to those at a dise .vantage within society. 
There may be problems of perception in connection with "underspending/' however. 
The JTPA program is new enough that budget analysts have not been able to devel- 
op a reliable "spend-out rate" for JTPA programs. Lacking that, the analysts 
appear to be relying on their CETA experience, and therein lies a problem. Gash 
flow under CETA was dominated by weekly pay checks— for PSE and work experi- 
ence wages and allowances for classroom training participants. Under JTPA, tnese % 
expenditures are prohibited or severely restricted. Moreover, the quantum increase 
in the use of performance-based contracts under JTPA slows the cash flow further 
as funds are reserved for final payment*: to be made after the contract elapses rrd 
the contractors performance is verified. 

Administrative responses. * 

Legislative responses may be required to resolve these funding allocation concerns 
reliably and to the relative satisfaction of federal, state, and local interests. But ad- 
ministrative steps could ameliorate the effects of current provisions of law. For ex- 
ample: 

The Department of Labor could provide expert technical assistance in the formu- 
lation of "areas of substantial unemployment ' (ASUs) which may be the crux of the 
problem with funding shifts in Title Il-A. The Department has required State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies to formulate ASUs at the state level for the Depart- 
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ment's use in making the JTPA allotments to the states. Recognizing that a differ- 
ent and more discrete set of ASUs could be used for state allocations to SDAs, the 
Department has alerted the SESAs to the possibility that the Governors may re- 
quest them. The Department could actively promote joint work groups in each state 
that would bring together key staff of JTPA agencies responsible for the allocations 
and key statisticians from the SESAs who provide the data at the local level for 
formulation of ASUs and for JTPA allocations. 

A number of states, searching for ways to ameliorate volatile shifts in Title II-A 
funding, concluded that using two years of "most recent" unemployment data would 
be helpful. So far as I know, however, only California and Virginia recieved Depart- 
ment acquiescence on this approach in time to use it for the current year's within- 
state allocations. All states would appreciate knowing that this option is available. 

The Department could advance understanding of "underspending" in JTPA with 
a devoted effort, and associated technical assistance, to establish a base-line "spend- 
out-rate" for JTPA programs that would more adequately reflect national cash 
flows associated with the new service delivery mechanisms utilized in the program. 

Perhaps most important, far more timely financial reports are required if Con- 
gress is to act on resource allocations with precision and confidence. At present, 
states submit an annual report after the close of the program year. Generally, the 
report is due in mid-August, long fSier final decisions on the federal budget have 
been formulated and preliminary but enduring perspectives are adopted in the ap- 
propriation process. 



It is well established that JTPA program administrators have experienced %t xX 
difficulties in meeting the requirement that 40 percent of Title II-A expenditures be 
for services to youth. Generally, there are two dimensions to the prob'em: 

The difficulty in recruiting youth in large numbers to enroll 'n a program whose 
legal and administratis restrictions on wages, stipends, and support payment* pre- 
clude progiam designs that offer Lhem something immediate, tangible, and of "alue 
as encouragement. 

The adminstrative difficulty of tracking each individual cost associated with each 
individual participant —a task that is currently essential if the full youth invest- 
ment is to be recorded by an SDA program. 

Administrative responses 

While it may be too much to expect that administrative stepb can resolve prob- 
lems so widespread and difficult, there are several that should be considered and 
tned, if only to none the potential legislative responses that are being suggested. 

The Act effectively prohibits training stipends, but seems to permit such devices 
as "earned incentive payments" where a participant can earn an amount tor achiev- 
ing specific training objectives. Since the payments would be an integral part of a 
motivational strategy and associated with specific training competencies, they could 
De regarded as chargeable to the training erst eatery. Explicit authorization of 
this approach *s necessary if state and local programs arc *u comfortably add this 
option to their list of program designs. 

Local program operators also need considerably more encouragement before they 
will utilize the authority granted by Congress for procuring youth services under 
fixed-unit price contracts that allow payments to contractors for outcomes other 
than placement in ur.siil-idb.jd employment. This authority was enacted as a spe- 
cial provision in the Carl O. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, prompting a 
number of states to adopt an expensive interpretation that, at least indirectly, en- 
courages the use of this device in procuring youth services. But many states feel a 
need for more explicit encouragement from the Department before revising state 
policy in this regard 

Many SDAs are developing or implementing new program designs combining 
basic skills instruction with workplace training, some with innovative arrangements 
in connection with the summer jobr program. In addition more SDAs are turning to 
the exemplary >outh programs in the Act, but not yet on the scale you might have 
hoped. These efforts are ripe for a l'beraj application of federal encouragement, 
technical assistance, and for that master, marketing to orog^am designers and PICs 
throughout the country 

Finally, the inordinately difficult and costly task of tracking youth expenditures 
could be simplified by a system that allows some forr.i cf pro-rating project costs 
proportionately to persons age 21 and under A change in the Department s current 
position is needed to correct this drain on scarce administrative resources and pre- 
clude questioned costs in audits 
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TARGETING SERVICE GROUPS 



Mr. Chairman, 1 v*->h to respond to your request for comment on targeting service 
groups for spe ial attention and assistance in developing their employability As a 
preface I shou.d say that I have nothing substantial to add to the current body of 
knowledge on how target groups are faring in enrolling in the programs and transi- 
tioning to the workplace. Therefore, what I can offer is in the nature of observations 
on what the studies have shown, along with some anecdotal information on direc- 
tions occurring in the system. 

Generally, the studies show that the characteristics of JTPA participants are re- 
markably similar to those who were served under CETA. However, there are several 
points of trouble indicated by the data. 

One is the poor early showing of JTPA in serving school dropouts. To a consider- 
able extent, this can be attributed to the overall problem of enticing youth into a 
program that promises only the deferred rewards of a good job and good pay some 
daytf you'll eat your peas and learn to read and come to training every day. 

The number of high school graduates among enrollees and placements started un- 
usually high— nearly 65 percent—and has retreated grudgingly. This originally was 
attributed in large measure to the number of eligible persons with high school "diplo- 
mas who were out of work during the latter stages of recovery from the recession. 
But the continued high proportion of high school graduates points increasingly to 
the conclusion that service delivery agencies and employers prefer dealing with cli- 
ents who are more nearly job-rea Jy. 

The Westat, Inc., study rele ased early this year was hailed as evidence that JTPA 
was doing a better job than CETA in serving the long-term unemployed. But the 
study also reported that "The proportion with no unemployment (not in the Labor 
Force) prior to program entry was substantially higher under CETA." The support- 
ing table of data for this observation shows that 5.1 percent of JTPA participants 
had been out of the labor force prior to enrollment, while 6 times that proportion— 
306 percent— were among participants in CETA in one of its final years. It seems 
highly unlikely that this difference can be expla ined by "secondary wage earners" 
entering the labor force in larger numbers under CETA than under JTPA. Addition- 
al data and analysis are needed to determine whether the large difference is attrib- 
utable to first entrants or re-entrants to the labor market and, if so, why their par- 
ticipation in JTPA programs is dramatically lower. 

The system endures criticism for the level of service to tK handicapped, older 
workers, high school dropouts, and ether target groups. Westat observed that "virtu- 
ally «U jurisdictions have to some degree emphasized significant segments and 
target groups," albeit with varying success, and local programs are identifying 
target groups even where states are not requiring it. The real scope of the problem 
may be elusive for want of na'onal data. State officials say that tney report admin- 
istrative information on especially targeted projects conducted with state set-aside 
funds, but the reports are necessarily informal, since the regular Federal Reporting 
system has no place for this information. Without a national "Bucket" to catch the 
data, further disciplined investigation is indicated here as well. 



It is generally conceded that the level of national funding for Title II-A and Title 
Til programs administered by the states— funding that has held steady at $2.1 bil- 
lion annually since JTPA's inception— is enough to serve not more than 5 percent of 
the eligible population per year. W^tat concluded that it was less than 2 percent in 
JTPA's first year 

With so few resources compared with the scope of program goals, the most must 
be made of eveTy available dollar. That, in turn in these austere times, depends on 
four principles: innovation, coordination, clarity of goals, and enhanced capacity to 
design and administer programs. 

Both innovi tion and coordination have advanced significantly at state and local 
leve's, but often at considerable risk in an environment of pervasive uncertainty 
about how Feder.il auditors will treat novel approaches and resource trade-off provi- 
sions of coordination agreements. The inr'wators and coordinators would feel more 
confident if they sensed that firm understandings— perhaps in the form of c nation- 
al audit guide— had been reached between the policy experts in the Employment 
and Training Administration and the auditors in the Office of the Inspector Gener- 
al. 

As others have observed, the system has responded in its early months to what 
were perceived to be clear goals of high placement rates at low costs. But reports 
program shortcomings— service? to youth and a preference for the job-ready, for ex- 
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ample— have complicated and, to some extent, confused the goals picture. My own 
view is that national leaders oversimplified Jjieir expectations at the outset, and the 
challenge now is to adjust perceptions in the system to the more complex goals that 
are both explicit and implicit in the Act. One element of this adjustment, of course, 
is a set of performance measures and standards that are consistent with these more 
complex goals Another is more open extensive, and consistent policy guidance from 
the national level. 

In all of these and other areas of program development, special additional efforts 
pre needed to help translate policy into practical application av state and local 
levels through expanded technical assistance and training In a system that pre- 
scribes performance standards at the national level, there should be no question 
that capacity development for meeting those standards is a federal role and respon- 
sibility. 

Technical expertise is available, brt it is dispensed across the nation in state and 
local agencies, as well as private organizations A dedicated effort to identify and 
catalogue this expertise would be a major c )ntribution. 

Perhaps it is time for the Employment and Training Administration to revive an 
Office of Managemr t Assistance akin to that which emerged in 1979 pursuant to 
provisions of the itfie CETA amendments. Such an office could develop a solid na- 
tional technical assistance plan, identify technical resources, and channel financial 
resources into avenues of highest priroity in light of program goals and perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, I noted earlier that the JTPA system has been encouraged by the 
prospect of additional attention and credible leadership from Secretary Brock and 
his new team. There is emerging confidence that, as their efforts unfold over the 
weeks and months ahead, the system will gain confidence and mature further in 
directions that you and the Congress intended 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Slobig. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK J. SLOBIG, PROJECT DIRECTOR, THE 
ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL YOUTH PROJECT 

Mr. Slobig. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank Slobig, and I'm 
the director of the Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, a national 
youth employment advocacy project focused exclusively on disad- 
vantaged young people and educationally at risk young people. 

I also serve a3 the chairman of the public information task force 
of the National Youth Employment Coalition, 1 of the 10 organiza- 
tions that Mr. Kolberg mentioned earlier that have been working 
very closely together in focusing on the whole question of youth 
service and JTPA. 

Another experience that colors my remarks today is having been 
an employee of the Employment and Training Administration for 
10 years, from 1971 to 1931, and I would like to focus my remarks 
briefly on three themes that I think have been in one way c an- 
other touched upon by almost everybody who has appearea here 
this morning. Leadership, the need for a more coordinated hi nan 
resource development system, and finally equity in the system. 

I subscribe to most of the recommendations and technical points 
that have already been made by those who have appeared here 
before us this morning, and I perceive that there is no question 
right now that the opportunity exists in the system, and, in fact, 
the hunger exists out there for the return to a more balanced, 
more substantive and proactive role on the part of the Department 
of Labor. 

I think we are all encouraged by what we hear from Secretary 
Brock, the tone that has been set by him since he has come, and 
the appointments that are being made as reflection of perhaps a 
return to what many of us see as a far more reasonable and responsi- 
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ble and substantive role after a far too long period of what some of 
us have characterized as a virtual abdication of leadership. 

One segment of that system, however, that deserves particular 
attention, it seems to me, and one that has been increasingly at 
least up to the present time ignored and even mistreated in recent 
years, despite the fact that it plays a critical role in the mission of 
the Employment and Training Administration, is the staff of ETA 
itself 

I was delighted this morning to see accompanying the Secretary 
many creative, intelligent, vibrant former coworkers that I have 
not seen in this setting in many years, and that in itself seems to 
me reflects an inclusive kind of mentality that I hope becomes 
much, much more widely implemented within ETA itself. 

Those individuals and the others like them have spent the best 
years of their working lives striving to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to that organization. They are professional public servants ca- 
pable of working effectively and have proven it under both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

They have survived the swinging pendulum of changing public 
policy emphases, but rarely until recent years did they doubt that 
their insights and skills were needed and wanted. They have 
watched in recent years the almost systematic dismantling of an 
organization that they've spent a career building. They have sur- 
vived at least three major reorganizations and reductions in force 
and a series of other official or unofficial minireorganizations. 
Practically every one of them has been subjected to two or three 
random reassignments, and many of them have been in five differ- 
ent jobs in the last 4 years, often in ones where they had no previ- 
ous experience. 

Unfortunately cynicism and low morale became pervasive in the 
Patrick Henry Building. Fortunately, the pall seems to have been 
lifted, and for that, we are all grateful. The Secretary and his new 
Assistant Secretary must continue to make persistent efforts to re- 
assure the remnant within the Patrick Henry Building and the 
principal actors in the system that they are, in fact, continually 
committed to the mandate and mission of the Employment and 
Training Administration. In doing so, they must go beyond the ex- 
ecutive staff of ETA itself and demonstrate an openness and recep- 
tivity to the good ideas and the considerable energy that exists 
belov the top level. The leadership that the system seeks needs to 
become evident in policy clarification, in a needs assessment of 
what the States and service delivery areas say is wanting, and in a 
well-designed technical assistance and training strategy to address 
those needs. All of these activities to the maximum extent ought to 
include the substantive involvement and redirection, as necessary, 
as Martin suggested, of ETA staff resources at the national and re- 
gional levels, working with the public interest groups and other ap- 
propriate outside agents. 

The second area that I would like to dwell on momentarily is 
that of a more coordinated human resource development policy. I 
think those of us who have testified today have argued and will 
probably continue to disagree to some extent on the appropriate 
targeting of limited public resources, Regardless of our biases, how- 
ever, we all can agree that there is, for example, little or no evi- 
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dence of a rational nationally coordinated strategy in serving 
young people, or little evidence at least at the State or local level 
that that exists as well. 

We have all had the experience of convening meetings at which 
people from the same locale, deeply interested in a particular topic 
or area of social concern and perhaps working for years in address- 
x ing those problems, found that they met one another for the first 

time at that meeting. 

Since JTPAs passage, we have heard a great deal about public/ 
private partnerships, and clearly the employment training system 
i has made notable progress in involving a segment of the private 

sectcr. The system has . nremium on moving people quickly 
and naybe too inexpensiv a the private sector toward a great- 
er degree presumably of in< .iidence and self-sufficiency. 

But, self-sufficiency and Uie barriers to it, to achieving it — in our 
society, however, most of the barriers to achieving that self-suffi- 
ciency are interrelated and attacking one successfully will only 
partially alleviate others. 

So one corollary of that conclusion, it seems to me, is that we 
need far more emphasis on public/public partnerships. We have 
heard a lot about public/private partnerships, and I think we need 
to hear much more about public/public partnerships, and this is 
clearly an area where committed, visible and sustained leadership 
at the Federal level, along with the encouragement of and support 
of State and local counterparts can enhance the human resource 
development capability. Interagency coordination is not easy. All of 
us who have worked trying to achieve it have been frustrated to 
tears at times, but it is a critical, critical variable. It can take a 
long time to develop, but in an era where budget drives policy and 
deficits constrain our ability to serve larger numbers, every avenue 
of public coordination should be explored. 

There are examples at the State and local levels, and those 
should be given national visibility, pushed and endorsed by policy- 
makers and held up as replicable to others. 

Finally, 1 would like to share a few thoughts about equity of 
service. The strong orientation toward meeting the need of the pri- 
vate sector driven by the placement standards has for some of us 
resulted in a disturbing tilting of the system away from meeting 
the human resource needs of many who could benefit greatly from 
the service, but who simply aren't capable of meeting the relatively 
high screening standards used to determine who is or who isn't an 
appropriate candidate for training. 
( We've all heard the arguments about limited resources, legal 

constraints, performance standards and employer requirements. 
What we hear less about unfortunately is the extent of the need, 
the profound work and education deficits that continue to exist, 
I what the Labor Department's own research tells us about the most 

effective use of public dollars, and whether there is any concern at 
all that our investments should be made in others among the 95 
percent or more eligible for JTPA services who simply are not re- 
ceiving them. 

For example, we know that early work experience is an impor- 
tant determinant of future employment. Official PLS data tells us 
that there is 1,300,000 16- to 24-year-olds officially counted among 
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the unemployed who have never had any previous work experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Slobig, if 1 may interrupt, if you could just sum- 
marize, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Slobig. I only have a couple of more points to make. Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. A vote is calling us. 

Mr. Slobig. CPS data also tells us that 5 million 16- to 24-year- 
olds are out of school and have never received a high school diplo- 
ma. 

Clearly, the emphasis on basic skills in the system and the need 
for remediation for a large segment of the eligible population of 
JTPA a critical areas that need to be emphasized, and we would 
urge this committee and that was the one major concensus item 
that the 10 organizations that Mr. Kolberg referred to before 
agreed upon together. 

The fine tuning of the JTPA system has been recommended as 
important, but a vision, a direction, and a lc g-term commitment in 
addressing the basic skills deficits is also c nically needed. 

The absence of such a broad farrea ng agenda will surely 
result in continued inequities, further distortions in the opportuni- 
ty structure :n our society, and deeper divisions between those 
served and those left behind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Frank J. Slobig follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Frank J Slobig, Project Director, the Roosevelt 
Centennial Youth Project 

Mr Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am delighted to have the op- 
portunity to appear before you this morning to testify about the Department of 
Labors role in implementing and administering the Job Training Partnership Act. 
My name is Frank Slobig and I direct a Washington based but nationally focused 
public information and policy /advocacy organization called the Roosevelt Centenni- 
al Youth Project Our singular emphasis is on issues and programs related to the 
employment, training and education of young people, particularly those who are 
economically disadvantaged and educationally at risk 

1 also serve as the Chairman of the Public Information Task Force of the National 
Youth Employment Coalition. Althcugh the views I express today are my own, they 
have clearly been influenced by close association with more than 30 other agencies 
and organizations who share a common concern for equitable and effective service 
to young people Finally, I would like to share with you my insights from yet a third 
perspective, namely as one who spent 10 years from 1971-1981 in the Employment 
and Training Administration, as a public servant under four different administra- 
tions, three of them Republican 

I subscribe to most of the points that were nvde by the previous witnesses but 
would like to underscore and emphasize a few of them. First, leadership. There is no 
question that the opportunity exists now and, in fact, the system is hungry for the 
return to a balanced, more substantive, pro-active role for the Department of Labor. 
After too long a pe r iod of virtual abdication of leadership from the federal level, 
Secretary Brock, his Assistant Secretary, and the senior policy staff of the Depart- 
ment have begun and must continue to reassure the principal actors in the employ- 
ment and training system that they are genuinely interested in the agency and com- 
muted to its legal mandate to serve the Amei.c^n worker and those in particular 
who continue to be locked out of the economic recovery. 

One segment of the American workforce that deserves particular attention, but 
has been increasingly ignored and even mistreated in recent years, despite the fact 
that it is a segment critical to the mission of the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, is the staff of ETA itself, many of whom have spent the best years of their 
working lives striving to make a valuable contribution to the organization. Most are 
professional public servants capable of working effectively under either a Democrat 
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or Republican administration. They have seen political appointees come and go and 
the best of them have been fortunate enough to work with appointed administrators 
of vision and purpose who understood that any legacy of lasting value would be left 
in the responsible hands of career bureaucrats to continue. 

They have survived the swinging pendulum of changing policy emphases. But 
rarely until recent years did they doubt that their insights and skills were needed 
and wanted- They have watched the systematic dismantling of an organization they 
spent a career building. They have survived at least three major reorganizations 
and reductions-in-force and a series of other official and unofficial mini-reorganiza- 
tions Practically everyone has been subjected to two or three random reassign- 
ments and may have been in five different jobs in the last four years, often in one 
where they had no previous experience. Cynicism and low morale became almost all 
pervasive in the Patrick Henry Building. The pall seems to have lifted somewhat 
since the arrival of Secretary Brock. But once confirmed, Assistant Secretary Se- 
merad should make a consi itent and persistent effort to reassure the remnant that 
their insights and skills are needed and wanted. If ETA as an organization is to be 
revived, the Department's leaders must take time to reach out beyond the executive 
staff and demonstrate an openness and receptivity to the good ideas and consider 
able energy that *xist below the top level. 

The leadership that the system seeks needs to become evident in pol^ry clarifica- 
tion, needs assessment of what the States and Service Delivery Areas say is want- 
ing, and a 've!l designed technical assistance and training strategy to address those 
needs. All of these activities to the maximum extent feasible ought to include the 
substantive involvement, and redirection as necessary, of ETA staff resources at the 
national and regional levels, working with the public interest groups and other ap- 
propriate outside agents 

The second major area I would like to dwell on is the need for a more coordinated 
human resource development policy. Those of us who have testified today have 
argued and probably will continue to disagree to some extent on the appropriate 
target of limiteo public resources. How well targeted our programs are or should be, 
and whose needs are paramount for which systems are questions that can generate 
seemingly endless discussion. Regardless of our biases, we all can agrte that there 
is, for example, no national youth policy, or scant evidence of any state or local 
youth policies. All of us have had the experience of convening a meeting at which 
people from the same locale deeply interested in a particular topic or area of social 
concer 1 and perhaps working for years in aCuressing such problems have met one 
another for the first time. 

Since JTPA's passage we have heard a great deal about public/private partner- 
ships. The employment and training system has made notable progress in involving 
a segment of the private sector. The system has put a premium on moving people as 
quickly and inexpensively as possible into private sector employment and toward a 
greater degree of independence. In short, the objective has been self sufficiency. In 
our society, however, mc3t of the barriers to achieving that self suffic'?ncy are inter* 
related, and attacking one successfully will only partially alleviate others. One cor- 
ollary of that conclusion is that we need to emphasize far more than we have 
public/ public partnerships. This is an area where committed, visible, and sustained 
leadership at the federal level along **th the encouragement of and support to state 
and local counterparts can enhance the human resource development system. Inter* 
agency coordination is not easy and effective agreements can take time to develop. 
But in aa era when budgets drive policy and deficits constrain our ability to serve 
large numbers, every avenue of public coordination should be explored. Examples do 
exist at the state and local levels and those should be given national visibility, en- 
dorsed by policy makers, and held up as replicable by others. 

Finally, I would like to share a few thoughts about equity of service. The strong 
orientation toward the private sector driven by the placement standard has for 
some of us resulted in a disturbing tilting of the system away from meeting the 
human resource needs of many who could benefit greatly from its services but who 
aren't capable of meeting the relatively high screening standards used to determine 
who is or isn't an appropriate candidate for training. We have ail heard the argu- 
ments about limitri resources, legal constraints, performance standards and em- 
ployer requirements. What we hear less about is the extent of need, the profound 
work and education deficits, what the Department of Labor's own research tells us 
about the most effective use of public dollars and whether there is any concern at 
all that our investment should be made in others among the 95% or more eligible 
for JTPA services who aren't receiving them. For example, we know that early 
work experience is an important determinant of futuie employment. Official Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data tell us that there are presently more than 1.3 million 16-24 
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year olds, counted as officially unemployed, who have never had any previous work 
experience We also know that having a high school diploma is increasingly more 
important in our credential conscious society. Yet the Current Population Survey 
tells us that nearly 5 million 16-24 year olds are out of school and have not yet 
received a high school diploma. 

Ten organizations, seven of whom have been represented by witnesses here today, 
concluded last Spring that lack of basic skills and lack of jobs were the two most * 
significant problems that affect young people's employability. They recommended 
accordingly that basic skills remediation should be a fundamental component of any 
employability development activity, including the Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram. Such a recommendation has obvious implications regarding leadership, guid- « 
ance, resource allocation, interagency coordination, model development, sequencing 
of services and year round programming. It is on issues such as this that we urge 
this Sub-committee to hold the Department of Labor accountable. A major commit- 
ment by the Labor Department now to begin to change the nature of the summer 
program and to link it in a more integrated fashion with year round basic educa- 
tional services, both within and outside the school system would be a clear sign that 
a new day may, in fact, be dawning in the Frances Perkins Building. 

The Secretary of Labor should publicly and emphatically acknowledge that the 
attainment of basic educational competencies is a sine qua non in our society and a 
legitimate, critically necessary and rewardable accomplishment that the employ- 
ment and training system should be striving to achieve. The Secretary should be 
encouraged to link up with his cabinet level counterparts and the private sector to 
harness the resources to attack this basic problem. The goal would be to put in 
place community learning centers all across the country in existing job training cen- 
ters, in schools, in public housing projects in social service agencies, in churches, in 
Boys and Girls Clubs, in Y's, in neighborhood organizations, in juvenile facilities, in 
shopping centers, in military installations, in industries and businesses— anywhere 
people congregate who could benefit from basic remediation. Some of this already 
exists but not in the coordinated or comprehensive fashion needed to seriously ad- 
dress the pro ilem. 

The fine tuning of the JTPA that has been recommended is important. But a 
vision, direction, and pragmatic long term commitment to addressing the basic skills 
deficit is critically needed. The absence of such a broad, far reaching agenda will 
surely result in continued inequities, further distortions in the opportunity stric- 
ture in our society, and deeper divisions between those served and those left behind. 

Mr. Hayes. As you heard the bells, we do have to go, and take 
care Oi the little matter of a vote. We have benefited by your testi- 
mony, and undoubtedly we will want to have some questions an- 
swered by you in writing which will be submitted to you, and we 
hope you will respond. 

I just wanted, Mr. Kolberg, to make one statement in comment 
and reference to your testimony. You mentioned the 68 percent re- 
placement rates in title II-A participants and the prosnect of doing 
even better. 

This is an area of deep concern to this committee. While we rec- 
ognize that the system is performance driven, we are concerned > 
that local elected officials and PIC members not lose sight on the 
goals of JTPA, which is to provide employment and training serv- 
ices for the disadvantaged and become concerned only with achiev- 
ing the higher placement rates. I just want to make that comment { 
so you can keep that in mind. This is one of the objectives of this 
committee. I want to thank each of you for having been before us, 
and you may rest assured that your testimony will be of value to 
this committee. 

Thank you very much. This concludes the hearing of the subcom- 
mittee. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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The Navajo Nation, 

October 21 J 985 

Hon Matthew G Martinez, 

Chairman, House Committee on Education and iMbor Subcommittee on Employment 

Opportunities, Washington. DC 
Attention Genevieve Galbrath 
Dear Chairman Martinez Please find enclosed the original and one copy of the 

* Navajo Tribe's testimony on Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

We request that this testimony be made part of the record of the October 10, 1985 
hearing 

Please do not hesitate to contact me at 775-0.393 if there are any questions. Thank 
you for your time and assistance 
C Sincerely, 

Eric D Eberhard, 

Deputy Director, 
Navajo Nation Washington Office 

Enclosures 

Testimony of the Navajo Nation 

Mr Chairman, the Navajo Nation >s pleased to have the opportunity to provide 
comment on the implementation of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) The 
Navajo Division of Lab ^r administers JTPA programs and provides services to Nav- 
ajos residing in the States of Arizona and New Mexico The Navajo Nation receives 
these JTPA funds Title IV, Title II-B, and Title II-A (refer tc attachment) 

Since 198.3, the Navajo Tribe has worked with both the federal and state govern- 
ments to effectively implement JPTA to address the severe employment and job 
training needs of its people This mission hes been most difficult given the lack of 
an established private sector base on Indian Reservations Most notably, the JTPA 
performance requirement on client placement into unsubsidized jobs poses a major 
problem in the implementation of JTPA on the Navajo Reservation where there is 
36% unemployment. Our experience re-states the necessity of the recognition of the 
following factors which complicate the implementation of JTPA 

Lack of private sector base, government employs 72% of those working; 

High percentage of youth (50% of population is under age 18); 

Severely depressed economy with 36% unemployment; 

Low per capita income (2,414) inclusive of welfare and wage work (1980 
census) 

The Navajo unemployment (36%) problem is largely unaddressed by JTPA due to 
its lack of emphasis on the long-term unemployed. These individuals have limited 
work experience, are unskilled, and do not readily qualify for assistance under the 
JTPA guidelines. The N-wajo Division of Labor expresses these additional concerns 
related to implementation: 

(1) State Title II A g. ^nt awards are usually delayed until 3-4 months into the 
program year. The states' final appropriations and contracting processes for imple- 
mentation do not coincide with congressional ly authorized operational dates. This 
difference in time table hinders the timely implementation of state programs. The 
States mm t be required to get resources to Service Delivery Areas and subgrantees 
within a given time period. 

(2) The Performance Standards under Title IV imposed by the U S DOL National 
Special Program Office and Stat? Service Delivery Areas are inconsistent with Title 
II State grants. DOL should use only one system applicable to all Indian Grantees at 

> both the federal and state levels. DOL must properly consult with the Indian Grant- 

* ees on standards adopted. Often these standards are designed so that grantees are 
judged on their performance against their plans instead of their performance 
against issued performance standards Additionally, DOL should be consistent at 
both levels with respect to how it applies the law. Indian grantees should not be 
penalized for failure to meet their standards without first being rendered technical 

} assistance for at least one year. 

(3) A special set-aside should be provided for technical assistance to Indian grant- 
ees at both the federal and state levels This set-aside should include funds that 
reward grartees who exceed their standards The Navajo Nation opposes recommen- 
dation that proposes Indian carryover money be used or that money be withheld 
from Indian grantees' allocations at the federal and state levels for use as a "reward 
pot" for Indian or non-Indian grantees 

(4) The JTPA statute requires DOL to consult with Indian tribes and Indian orga- 
nizations on a range of policy issues including regulations and performance stand- 
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ards This needs to be put 1 ito practice more We strongly recommend that DOL 
promote an "open process" o rt selecting Native American representatives to assure 
fairness 

(5) Title II A administrate costs limitation of 15% is very restrictive, and if pos- 
sible should be waived Title , 1 A must have greater flexibility, as with Title I V A, 
to address conditions under w uch tribally operated programs musi do business. Ad- 
ditionally, Title II A allocations must be based upon present employment conditions, 
not on dated population count, if the magnitude of the unemployment problem on 
Indian reservations is to be effi-ctively addressed. 

<6> Expedite designation of the Navajo Nation, which lies in a tri-state region, as a 
single "Service Delivery Area (5DA)." Tribes with significant land base and popula- 
tion should be recognized as a sovereign entity" in order to be eligible for designa- 
tion as a separate SDA. Tribes are currently considered as a "community-based or- 
ganization" and are included i i the definition of a "Unit of general local govern- 
ment." 

(7) The Navajo Nation must r *ceive services available under the State JTPA Title 
V If not, the Native American grantees must be allocated Title V funds to operate 
much needed Job Service prograns on Indian Reservations 

With these possible modificati ?ns in JTPA, it will become more reasonable to ef- 
fectively implement this law to i ddress the overwhelming employment needs of the 
Navajo People 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you igain for this opportunity to present our views on 
the JTPA program 



THE NAVAJO NATION, NAt/AJO DIVISION OF WBOfi, JTPA ALLOCATIONS 



THIe 


Fiscal yur 
1984 


Fiscal year 
Mb 


Duration 


Natal title IV-A 


$7,513,498 


57,229,094 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986 


National title It- B SYETP 


2,494,377 


2,494,377 


October 1, 1984 to September 30, 1985 


Arizona ACP 


191,848 


151,038 


January 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986 


Anzorn title H-A 


1,184,338 


863,885 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986 


Arizona title II— B 


410,177 


429,434 


January 1, 19Go to December 31, 1985 


New Mexico title H-A 


429,254 


358,106 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986 


Total 


12.223,432 


11,525,934 





PY-1986 Ccgress stilt ha. no: released "ie appropriations of this dat# 



National Experience-Based Career Education Association, 

Granada Hills, CA, October 1, 1985. 

Hon Matthew Martinez, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Martinez, I am writing this letter in support of the proposed 
legislation covering a national service program (H.R. 888, H.R. 1326, and S. 53f.). I 
believe it is most important for our nation to establish a national service so that 
young people can contribute to the improvement of their communities. 

I have been involved in developing educational programs that use the community 
as a classroom for thee last ten (10) years I have also studied many issues related to 
experiential learning, school to work transition programs for youth, and even the 
prospects for a national service in a local community (I am cuirently enrolled in the 
doctoral program in Education and Work at UCLA). My current studies and the 
many experiences I've had leads me to believe that we must move to provide young 
people with meaningful opportunities to learn about responsibility, the world of 
work, and personal commitment to involvement in community improvement. A na- 
tional public service would serve the needs of all youth who desparately want a 
charce to prove themselves to the adult world— to show that they are not just part 
of the "me ' generation. 

My reasons for this belief are contained in the enclosed pater written for a gradu- 
ate course In this paper is the description of a survey ot students and business 
people. The survey revealed that one community was strongly behind the concept of 
a voluntary public service program I believe these feelings are shared across the 
country 

Our economy will never be able to absorb the number of young people who want 
to learn about the world of work By providing a national service program you will 
help many youth to gain experiences they would be unable to have You will be able 
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to allow young people to get a "taste" of work before they ever enter the labor 
market. Such experiences are necessary for youth to become productive members of 
our workforce. 

Good luck on your efforts to explore the concepts and programs of service learn- 
ing and national service Hopefully you will conclude that it is one of the best ways 
to help youth to help themselves and their communities. 
Sincerely, 

* Robert Shumer, President 



A Policy Proposal for a National Public Youth Service 
(By Robert Shumer) 

"National Service as a concept embraces the belief that an opportunity should be 
given every young person to serve his country in a manner consistent with the 
needs of the nation— recognizing national defense as the first pricrity— and consist- 
ent with the education and interests of those participating, without infringing on 
the personal or economic welfare of others but contributing to the liberty and well 
being of all." (Eberly, 1966) 

This definition of national service, developed from tne National Service Confer- 
ence in May, 1966, offers young people a chance to both contribute to their country 
and also derive educational benefits from their efforts. It offers them a chance to 
help improve their world and grow as people— to feel needed by society and to give 
for their future. Such service provides a viable alternative that contains many ad- 
vantages not found singularly in any program operating presently. 

Many programs exist to transition youth from school to the workplace, giving 
them work experience and providing them with job skills. Most of these programs 
offer mundane jobs to youth and expect that they will gain valuable knowledge of 
the world of work. School systems collaborate with employers to offer related in- 
struction—yet somehow the hard-to-employ remain as such and youth unemploy- 
ment remains significantly high. (O'Shea, 1979) 

What are the shortcomings of these programs and w*iy can a national youth serv- 
ice provide a meaningful alternative to these programs? Such is the focus of this 
paper— to recommend a policy of youth public service that will del with the defects 
of existing programs and provide a model to be tested for potential effectiveness as a 
vehicle for transitioning youtii from school to the workplace. 

Many programs exist in high schools to deal with the transition problem. The 
most popular General, Vocational, and community settings. Credits are issued for 
broad areas, tit'ed simply Work Experience, because of the non-specificity of the ac- 
tivities completed in the workplace. Students may gain good learning experiences, 
others may not— there is no way of knowing the real nature of the learning that 
takes place. 

Most of these programs are limited because of their paid requirement component. 
Students can't enter without already having a job. This tends to do two inings: ex- 
clude those who are hard to employ (poor, handicapped, disadvantaged) and place 
most youth in jobs suited to their station in life— unskilled! Thus most youth are 
limited to low level jobs with dead end experiences (Silberman, 1979). 

Most youth don't seem to care too much because they enter the labor market pri- 
marily because of their interest in money, not education. In fact, many youth are 
employed, up to 90% have jobs before leaving high school, and of those, the majority 
do not participate in any educational program like Work Experience (Datta and Rei- 
dere, 1979). Tnus youth experience their first venture into the workplace while in 
high school, and for the most part, it is not a very educational experience. 

Because of the exclusion of the hard to employ, special programs were initiated to 
help them enter the transition process. CETA, YEDPA, Youth Conservation Corps, 
and others all provide poor, handicapped, and disadvantaged with paid work experi- 
ence. In most cates the experiences are gained in the public sector (schools, hospi- 
tals, and government agencies) and are limited to low level positions like clerks, 
ianitors, and gardeners. While well intentioned, many of these programs provide 
limited role models for youth since their peers are other hard to employ youth and 
their adult models are public employees. Alao, the related instruction requirements 
of these programs look good on the books, but are seldom effectively implemented 
(personal observations). Thus providing pay to poor youth is the overriding concern 
of these programs; not educational or personal growth characteristics. 

Evaluation of some of these programs indicated that they didn't do much to in- 
crease self concept or employability skills over their non-deprived peers operating in 
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the private sector (Elliott and Knowle, 1979). This might suggest that government 
paid jobs in the public sector, with little supervision and little educational feedback, 
don't have much impact on the problems of employability and transition to the 
workplace for hard to employ youth. 

Given these limited successes, exemplary programs have been developed to pro- 
vide more suitable experiences for youth to prepare them for employment and the 
transition process. Expenence Based Career Education, Executive Intern Programs, 
and the like combine the experiences of CxTTA and Work Experience in rather 
structured settings, where students, community resources, schools, and parents are 
more directly aware of educational goals for the work experienceo Emphasis of 
these programs is on personal development, career education, and basic skill growth 
rather than skill acquistion or job knowledge. Student placement is not limited to 
low level jobo and the reasons for placement are more directed towards studert's 
interests and goals, and the involvement more centered on the nature of the experi- 
ence rather than pay. In fact, students do not receive pay for their community expe- 
riences. 

Even though these programs seem to capture the best elements of career/work 
programs, they are noticeably limited in their service to hard to employ youth. The 
models have been implemented primarily ft.' average to above average students and 
are used sparingly for handicapped, disadvantaged, and poor teenagers. In fact, they 
serve a very small portion of youth in the country. 

Two reasons seem to account for the slow growth of these model programs— little 
substantive research on their effectiveness and their potential competitiveness with 
other vocational and career education programs. Both reasons give little hope for 
broad expansion in the near future. 

While all of the previously described programs deal with employment and transi- 
tion issues, none of them focus on the idealism of young people to contribute to the 
betterr-ant of their world, improving living conditions for those who are in need. 
Many young people criticize established practices and goals of adults in improving 
tiie conditions of life for all Americans, yet few have avenues through which they 
can direct their concern into action. Programs like Red Ross Youth, Girls Scouts, 
etc., allow for limited service, but certainly not enough to serve the needs of the 
young adults in the U.S. 

This discussion suggests that there are several major problems that exist with 
current transition to work programs. They are. 1) serve isolated populations, i.e 
hard to employ or middle class; none integrated 2) lack of emphasis on personal de- 
velopment, 3) general exposure to low level jobs, 4) failure to create jobs, except of 
hard to employ 5) failure to include sufficient private sector placements for low 
income participant, and 6) lack of emphasis on community service for youth. 

Frograms exist for older youth and adults that address these issues. The effective- 
ness of VISTA and Peace Corns has been documented as both service and education- 
al programs (Cullinan, 1969). Most VISTA workers found their services more educa- 
tional in nature than anything else — and found that subsequent schooling was made 
more meaningful because of their volunteer work. Volunteer programs are recom- 
mended as programs not to primarily serve the disadvantaged, but as personal de- 
velopment, educational systems (Cullinan, 1969). 

Results of a pilot program in public service (Program of Local Service) indicate 
that such a program can deal with the transition problems of youth. The Washing- 
ton state program funded from Action in 1973 indicated that rifter a service pro- 
gram, older youth (18-25) were able to enjoy a reduction in unemployment (70%- 
18%), a ad increased awareness of the needs of the poor. Many of the participants 
Wfcro t*ie hard to employ, even though +he program was not targeted toward any 
particular population. Youth came into the program voluntarily and those that did 
not do well were counseled. Some youth (12%) and soonsors (1%) were dropped for 
not fulfilling their responsibilities. 

Placements for youth in the program were split between public and private, not 
profit agencies. Such placements fell into varied categories, with 25% in education, 
and 10% in each of health, crime protection, and recreation services. Thirty five 
percent (35%) went to other social services (Eberly, 1979). 

Donald Fberly, who helped develop the program, suggests that public service pro- 
grams be piloted that modify the PLS experience. Specifically, he suggests that pro- 
grams be directed toward youth under 18 (since no such programs exist currently)— 
a critical period for youth, especially in developing anti-social behavior. Also, such 
programs should offer more diverse activities than were available through PLS, 
areas like cultural and conservation. Finally, a program that providers holistic per- 
spective is needed— one that deals with public service, work experience, education, 
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and personal development. Such focus would help public service to satisfy most of 
its supporters and critics. 

Based upon Eberly's recommendations and the results of interlude experiences of 
VISTA participants, a national public service program should be proposed that in- 
cludes some very specific requirements. Necessary elements include: 1) a single (or 
unified) agency to help youth gain meaningful access to the world of work, 2) par- 
ticipants that include all youth, not targeted populations, 3) program activities that 
combine knowledge of the workplace with esteem building experiences, 4) placement 
in both the public and private sectors, 5) goals that emphasize personal development 
and life skills. Such recommendations can be accomplished through a program that 
combines an organizational structure similar to VISTA or PLS with a community 
based educational program like Experience Based Career Education (Far West 
Model). Participants would have ample opportunity for service combined with struc- 
tured educational experiences and feedback mechanisms that would assure personal 
development and increased life sirills. 

Would a iudI'c service program receive approval from youth and adult popula- 
tions? A survey conducted in Canyon County, California of high school aged stu- 
dents (14-19) and members of the business community showed over 80% supported a 
voluntary public service program, beginning at age 16. Most members of trie busi- 
ness community supported the idea of placement in the public and private sectors, 
agreeing to accept students if such a program were initiated. Most respondants to 
the survey also showed their displeasure with a mandatory public service program! 

The survey indicated public attitude toward the goals of such a program. Over a 
90% of those responding mentioned career information, education, and job training 
as the top three purposes for the program. This finding supports the evidence found 
in other service programs— that educational benefits to the participants outweigh 
the service provided to the community. (For a more detailed discussion of the 
survey, see Appendix I). 

Given the public support and potential goal recommendations, what specific policy 
proposals can be made to define the scope ant] nature of the program? The following 
outline will detail the specific components of the proposed national youth service 
program, describing the rationale for impoitant considerations. 



(A^ Pilot programs be started in eight cities, two from each geographical region 
vNorth, East, South, West). 

(B) Programs would be administered by a single agency, Public Youth Service Ad- 
ministration (PYSA), and that agency would be funded from a consolidation of 
sources: GET A, State Departments or Education, Department of Labor, State Youth 
Authorities, Employment Service, State Work Experience, FederU Career and Voca- 
tional Education, and private donations from citizens and businesses in the local 
cities. A formula would be established for each agency contributing funds based pri- 
marily on the percentage of youth normally served by them who would be engaged 
in the Public Youth Service Program. As an example, if 100 youth normally en- 
rolled in CETA programs were to enroll in PYS, and CETA spent $4000.00 per 
youth tor theii participants, then 99% of those funds normally spent by CETA 
would be transferred to PYS to help support the new participants. 

(C) Funding be provided for three (3) years pilot program, with total set at $6500 
per participant in year one, $7000 in year two, and $7500 in year three. (Costs for 
PLS would be $6300 per person). With an estimated 10,000 participant* per year, 
this means a total budget of $210,000,000. While this figure might seem high at first, 
it must be weighed against anticipated benefits— service to the poor, reduced youth 
unemployment, reduced welfare costs, and reduced crime prevention costs. Analysis 
of the Action Program in Seattly (Eberly, 1979) showed that youth contributed serv- 
ices to the community valued at $7000 while the actual costs were only $4000 (per 
youth). Real costs for youth service programs are almost impossible to calculate 
using conventional accounting frameworks (Benson, 1968). Actual cash costs are ail 
that is needed, and that is »'hat is provided! 

(D) Preliminary start up times of six months be alloted foi each community to 
prepare plans, develop community sponsors, and to coordinate program with exist- 
ing cooperative agencies in the community— school districts, local CBO's, Chambers 
of Commerce, etc. Start up goals should include at least 1.5 sponsor sites p^r antici- 
pated youth participant. 

(E) An evaluation design be developed that allowed for measurement of the pro- 
gram on four grounds: 

(1) As a public service program; 
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(?) As a work experience program; 

(3) As an educational program; 

(4) As a persona] development program. 

II. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

(A) All youth, 16-19, would be eligible to participate in the program for up to ore 
(1) year. 

(B) Public service would count for up to one-half (Vfe) of required national service. 
This recommendation is made for political reasons, since much of the objection to 
national service in the 1960's was based upon weakening cc the military in time of 
need (Bixler, 1968). Thus a middle ground of partial credit should be supported by 
the broadest base of people and agenc^ 

(C) Placement would be made in iocal community sites, except for youth 18-19, 
who could be placed in outside communities. Those youth would receive $300 travel 
expenses if placed outside their home community. 

(D) Supervision of the program would be conducted by staff of local secondary 
school districts), with PYSA providing coordination functions. Youth would be en- 
rolled in districts for attendance purposes (unless they had already graduated). 

(E) Program format would be similar to Experience Based Career Ec ation (Far 
West Model) with projects written to describe t!ie nature of the learning activities in 
the community. Learning coordinators (supervisors of students programs) would 
assist in writing learning projects. Such coordinators would be responsible for super- 
vising 30 active participants at any one time. 

(F) Placement in the community would be with public, private, and private, not- 
for-profit businesses. Private firms would qualify for potential placement if the 
scope of their work included support of public objectives, i.e. building ; *blic bridges, 
servicing public agencies. Placements would be made based upon student intererts, 
community needs, and a ^h.io^ophy of not upsetting the competitive labor market 
that exists in the private sector This recommendation answers potential concerns 
from trade unions who might object to such a program that could potentially 

produce a large manpower pool unfairly competing in competitive markets" (Clay- 
man, 1968). 

(G) Youth would receive a stipend of 60% of the minimum wage effective at the 
time of placement, computed on a 35 hour week, 50 week woik year. This would be 
approximately 70% per week, $300 per month, and $3600 per year for 1981-82. The 
35 hour week would be divided up into 30 hours of service in the community and a 
minimum of 5 hours for feedback, discussion, and related instruction. The'je activi- 
ties could be conducted at a school site or a designated community location. 

(H) Youth would be eligible to receive school credit for activities, with sponsoring 
school boards setting criteria for credit issuance. It is recommended that EBCE for- 
mats provide a suitable model for documentation of student learning in the commu- 
nity, and could be adopted by local boards to create an evaluation process to provide 
credits for PYS activities. 

(I) Youth would normally perform services for elderly, youth, health agencies, 
educational institutions, government facilities, private and private, non-profit agen- 
cies. 

(J) Enrollment in the program would be voluntary on the part of youth, and 
would He subject to limitations established by funding constraints. Youth would con- 
tract for community activities. Failure to complete activities and meet program re- 
ouirements would be possible grounds for removal. Recommendations for remcval 
would be made bv the supervising learning coordinator. Final removal would be 
made bv the PYSA staff member in charge of the youth's program. 

(K) The program goals for all youth would include several areas of emphasis: serv- 
ice to the community, personal development, work experience, and educational de- 
velopment. Each youth program would define how the youth would be working 
toward these goals. These recommendations are consistent with major studies deal- 
ing with the school to work transition issue (Carnegie Commission, 198C, Coleman, 
1973, Eberly, 1979). 

in. follow up 

(A) The Fublic Youth Service Administration would be responsible for conducting 
a three (3) years follow up study on participants to determine employment history, 
schooling status, satisfaction with PYS program, incidence of welfare or unemploy- 
ment benefits, and other suitable information necessary to evaluate the overall ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 
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Thus, the need for a national public youth service program is beyond doubt. 
Youth need transition programs that go beyond job skills training— they want pro- 
grams that provide opportunity for personal growth, skill, development, and in- 
creased self esteem. They should be given the opportunity to contribute to society 
while they are helping Public service seems to be the best mechanism with which 
to deliver all these components. 
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Appendix I 

A survey to determine attitudes toward a public serviceprogram was conducted 
in the Newhall-Saugus area near Los Angeles, California. The survey wa*» distribut- 
ed to students in English and Work Experience classes in a continuation school and 
to students in a comprehensive high school in Social Studies classes. It was also dis- 
tributed to 25 local business people in the area. 

It was felt that the surveys would indicate a moderate interest in public service 
(mean equal to 2.75) and that business people would be more strongly in favor. It 
was also expected that students and adults would favor such a program for its serv- 
ice merits, and oppose it as a mandatory program. 

The results of the survey supported the initial beliefs. 80% of those surveyed fa- 
vored a public service program, with an overall mean of ' .16 (S.D. 0.88), indicating 
approval jf the concept. There was no difference between the sti'dent or adult popu- 
lations—approximately 80% in each group favored the program. 

As far as the goals of the program were concerned, the original beliefs turned out 
to be completely incorrect. Of the 5 responses possible, service garnered only 2% of 
the top two places, while career information, education, and job training gathered 
64-65% each. Of the three top goal choices, career information iucation, and job 
training held percentages of 92, 95, and 92 respectively. Clearly Me people sampled 
viewed the purposes of the program as something more than service — it was to be a 
program that offered equal amounts of career information, education growth, and 
job training. 

These results parallel the findings of Cullinan in his study of attitudes of re- 
turned VISTA volunteers. 66% of those interviewed found their "educational dimen- 
sion substantially in excess of their service rendered". Thus the educational dimen- 
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sion of volunteer experiences are considered to be of high importance — more impor- 
tant than the actual service itself 

The results of the Saugus survey on mandatory service .supported the belief that 
people do not want mandatory programs. A mean of 3.90 (SD of 0.91) was recorded, 
indicating a definite reaction against such mandatory service. There was no differ- 
ent between youth and adult responses on this issue. Both disapproved of the man- 
datory policy 

On the issue of placement, most businesses (77) said they would place youth at 
their site under a national youth service program. Most youth, as ex pected, checked 
the not applicable line, indicating that they had no control over placements. 

The average age for the survey was 24.8 years, with the youth average lower at 
17.2 51 males took the survey, as did 33 females. 

The results of the survey, while not intended to be conclusive, indicate a trend 
toward acceptance of a national youth service program. Further corroboration from 
a large, nationwide survey would give a stronger predication of public support an'l 
should be carried out before seriously implementing a national public service pro- 
gram. 

[Whereupon, at 12:07 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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